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PREFACE. 



The present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
go far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For tjiis purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Ddderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a' frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before— the iterum zierumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, me fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is, the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — ^to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American press. 

J. A. S. 

New-Yoek, March I6iht 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
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On the Arrangement of. Wards in a LeOm Sentence. 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin order 
is this : 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on tohicli they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the ^erb, when not particularly emphatic, stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunction comes the 
stUject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place, manner, dec, and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non inteJUgunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectlgal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a wordy is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
fence. — And, 

6. a) The <i0o enqaAj^ic positions in a sentence are the hegvimingvsiii the <ii<2; 

" by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter It reate." (Crom- 

bie.) 
b) Add to this, that the more tmumial a position is for any word, the more 

emphatic it iafor ffuU word. Thus, **arborea seret dlllgens agricola, 

qnarum adsplclet baccam Ipse nunquam," (Clc.) 
e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 

Meparation firom it ; especially If it be thus brought near the bei^nning or 

end of a sentence. Vokqaaiem^ percepi maximaimf. Propterea quod 

oMud iter haberent nuXlumf. JEthd eqidteB ad Caesarem omnt^ rever- 

tuntur. 
d) Another principle affecting the position of words is the haimonloui 

aimgement of syllables $ the /ow of the sentencQ. 



14 INTKODUCTORY REMARKS. 

7. Genitive. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more empJioMc ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position befiJre the govern 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

b) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj,, gen., subst. (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the dem^on^ 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, &c., in apposition to 
proper names. , 

Q. Mucins Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras Philosophus, But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hy^apis Jluvius, 

10.' Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The mx)re emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generedly, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately afi;er its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
T^mx)r timorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
in aUd alius vult excellere. AlOs aliunde est periculum. 

b) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is oflen reversed in the second : 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 15 

80 that two of the antithetical words are as far apart as possible. 
Fragile carpus animus sempitemus movet. Batio nostra conseU' 
tU ; pugnai oratio, Quee me m^merunt, movissent eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

dfCr Enim, vero, autem, quoque, quidem (with of course the 
encUtics\ cannot be the first words of a clause. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in numher 
and person, 

(2.) An adjective; pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender, numher and case. 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as he, hecome, turn outj 
dec.) ; passive verbs of heing called, considered, chosen, 
&c., take a substantive or adjective after them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing hy which stands in the ahlaUve ; the 
person hy wJurn, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ah. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Ohs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
not expressed in Latin ; except for the sake of emphasis or 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the poaaeasvve pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can he no doubt as to vfhote the thing is. See 3 (a). 

ifi) When there i» any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when I am opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ao> 
tkmi of the sonw person. Ejeci ego te armatis homlnibus, non d^M* 



IS NOMINATIVE CASJS AND VERB. [§1.2-4. 

I. 

§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb. 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb,* which agrees with the nominative 
case of the most worthy^ person. 

{h) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 

3. (a) Et ego^ et Balbus sustuUmus manus, Both I and Balbus 

lifted up our hands, 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi. The oldest friends are the best. 

4. VOCABXTLAEY 1. 

And, et ; que enditic ; atque ; ac d 

I^ 8i. 

Both— and, et— et. 

Hand, mSnus, lis, /. 

Sister, sbror, 5ris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger ftoies, is, /. 

_ ^* > condlmentum, i. n. 

Army, exercltus, fls, vu 



» The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with et—et; quum—tumj <ftc., when both the nominatives are singular^ and 
of the tame person. 

b The^r«^ person is said to be more worthy than the second, the second than 
the third. • 

• For " Balbus and /,'* the Romans, putting "7" first, said " Ego et BaUna.*^ 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex meus," he wsh a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered independeTUh/f and as ofeqtud 
importanee : atque ( =: adqtie) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more importance 
than the preceding one ( = * and also,* * and moreover*) : que joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal clauses^ mbordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by quej or {if similar notions) atqtie. 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before consonants (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before vowels or h, Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rarely met with 
before^, q) is not very imcommon in Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 



§ 3. 5-9.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVB. 19 

War, bellum, i. n. 

A Ghiul, Gfallas, i m. 

Many, multi, 8e, a. 

Very many, permuiti,* bb, a. 

Cesar, Caesar, CsesSris, m. 

To lift up, tollere, sustai, sublaL 

To wage (properly to carry), gBrere, gess, gest. 

To conquer, vincKre, vie, vict. 

Exercise 1. 

5. If you and the army^ are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
13). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and I (I Ohs, fi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Caesar. Hands were lifted up 

f both by you and by BaUbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 

\ health, it is well. 

\ 



II. 
§ 2. Accusative toith Infinitive. 

6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but «he 
accusative.^ 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion ' thait* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and infinitive. 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin 'thai* must be omitted; the 
English nominative turned into the accusative; and the English verb 
into the infinitive mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs (sentiencU ei deda- 
randi) oi feelings knowings tnahing^ hearing, believing^ thinking, Ac. ; 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifcaty true^ <ftc. ^ 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of ^ very* 
• t Ezercitusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two words 
connected by it. 

f This idiom is not tmcommon in English, though far less common than in 
Uitln. 

** I ordered him to be diamiaaed " (for * I ordered that he ahonld be diamiaaetP), 

**l saw Hm to be a knave** (for 'I SBW.that he was a knave')* 



90 ACCUSATIVE WITH INPmiTlVB. [§ 2. lO-IS^ 

10. (a) Respondeo, plaeSre et mihi Zbctim, / atuwer that the 
place pleases me too, 

(b) Respondit, placere et sibi locumy He answered thai the 

place pleased him too, 

(c) Sentimus calere ignem^ nivem esse albam, dulce mel^ 

We know-hy-our-senseSf that fire is hot ; that snow is 
whUCy honey sweet. 

!!• VOCABULABY 2. 

To answer, respondSre, reBpond, respons. 

To understand, intellxgere, intellez, intellect. 

To deny, negSre, av, St. 

To sin, peccare, av, St. 

I remember, memmi, Imper. memento ; jd, mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentire, sens, sens. 

To injure, offend-against, violSre, Sv, it. 

Law, lex, l^iis,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] (Hr Him, her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of ^^ when they and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, iheirSf 
must be translated by suus, 

13. { He 9ay$ that it pUaaei him. 
I He 9aid that it pUtued him. 

In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraetian) assumes the 
pad form, when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

0^ [C. II.] In a sentence with * that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated by the present (and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
by it is not to be described as over before the time of 
the principal verb.^ 

Cir[C. III.] < Should' after 'that' is to be translated by the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



h Thus "he 9aid that it pleated him"— when 1 at ike time of his saying iti 
(plaetre) : btfarethe time of his saying it? (piacuiue). 



(8. 14-17,] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVB 21 

' Exercise 2. 

14. "He answered that he*** had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or ; says that he has not sinned)."f He 
says that he does not^ understand. He says that Ceesar will noi^ 
oflfend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.'* He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
sinned. 



§ 3. Acctisative toith Infinitive continued. 

15. (a) Afler hopCj promisey undertake, &c., itie future infyaitvei 
JkB used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (h) after preten(2, 
the ace. of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat pierumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
(l) Simulat ^e furere, He pretends to he mad. 
dfir [C. IV.] * Would,' ' should/ after a past tense are future 
forms : 

iHe says that he vdU come. 
He said that he would come. 

17. VocabulakyS. 



A business. 


negotium, i, n. 


A journey, 


Iter, ntaSris, n. 


To hope, 


sperare, av, at. 


To come, 


venire, v5n, vent. 


To promise, 


pollicSri, polUcitus; promittSre, pion^ 




promiss.1 


To UBdertalce, engage, 


recipSre, io, recep, reccpt. 



• These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the CauHona, 
t These Numerals refer to the T\ibl6 of Difermeeai of Idiom, 
i For * he promises to come? = he promises (hat he wUl come, . 
He hopes to lice =: he hopes that he »haU live. 
He pretends to be mad si he pretends that he ia mad. 
« With the compound infiidtives ene is often omitted. 
I Promittere {to give it forth) Is the general word for promising, whether gwxl 
or «pi2. Pollioeii is to qfer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
of promising good, PoUiceor being used for/ree and graeiouM promlseflk 



22 AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. [§ 4. 18*31« 

To finish, accomplish, conf icCre, io, conflSc, confect. 

To pretend, sYmulare,"* av, at 

To be mad, ftlrere, (neut. : no pcif. or aupine,) 
To (my, your, Ac.) satis- J 

faction, satisfactorily, > ex sententiA" 

successfully, . ) 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex sentential navigare. 

Exercise 3. 

18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to he mad. He 
promised to come. I engage to finish the business to your satisfac- 
tion . I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage . The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had. had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he would *^ finish the business. He ^a^^ that he 
will noi^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily. 



III. 

^ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive. 

19. {a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with tl^e most worthy. 

20. {h) If the substantives are things that have not life^ the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is * man,' * woman^ * thing^ it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thing' should be expressed by * res' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus * of many thingtf not mtdtorum^ but muUarum rerum. 



promitto would naturally be often used of promising what has been rtqiusted. 

Hence 

Uliro polliceor ; promitto (ssBpe) rogatus : 
NecmcUa polliceor, mala sed promiUere possum. • 
m dusB turn sunt simiUo ; quae nmt ea dianmulantur. 
? The pronoun should be expressed {ex mefi tententid, &c.) whenever to leavt 
U out would cause an ambiguity. 



}4. 22-25.] AOEEEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. 23 

22, (a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare riwsunt, Castor and 
Pollux were seen to fght on horseback, 

(h) Inter se contraria sunt beneficium et injuria^ A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to each other. 

.(c) Boni sapientesqae ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 
wise are banished (literally, driven from the state), 

(d) PrcBterUa mutare non possumus, We cannot change 

the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

toith me, 

23. Obs, 1. The neuter plural without a substantive is generally used 
in Latin, where we use the singular. Thus ^ — 

nmch^ very much^ every things thepaatf 

multa, permulta, omnia, prseterita, 

UtUe (few things), very lUUe^ 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Oba. 2. The neuter a4j. is used in Latin without a substantive, 
where we imght substitute ' things^* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property^ objects^ possessumB^ peTfomumcea^ dc. 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum -is written after, and a^ one word with, the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, nO' 
biscum, vobiscum, 
25. Vocabulary 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {bettoeen themselves). 



Good, better, best. 


bbnus, melior, optXmus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Deaf; 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com, gend. 


Virtue, 


virtus, utis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i, n. 


BUnd, 


ceecus, a, um. 


All my property. 


omnia mea^. 


To owe, 


debere, debu, debit. 


To banish. 


pellBre ex civitate (pellgre, pepiO, puis, to 




drive). 


To'beignorant-of; 


ignorare, av, at. (ace.) 


To see. 


cernBre, crSv, cret (properly to separate; 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly ; the 




proper word to express the possession of 




distinct visim). 



• The other possesslves, tuus^ suus^ noster^ <&<;., must be used for%, his, mir, 
4c., property. 



24 TH£ KBLATIVE. [§ 5. 26- '0 

1^ carry, portSre, Sv. at «^ 

To hear, audlre, iv. iu 

To speak, Ibqni, locutus, or loquutua. 

To fight on horseback, . ex equo, or ex equisP pugn&rs* 

Exercise 4. 

26, They are banishing the good and toise. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A blind man does not see. The good and tmse have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h.) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very HUle. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is nof well. They will hear litde' : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight on horseback. 



IV. 

^ 6. The RelaHve. 

27. The relative pronouns 

qui, qualu, quanta*, quU^ 

answer respectively to 

{*, Udit, tantuB, tot. 

28. In a relative sentence,^ 

OCr Each clause has its oum verby and its own independent 

construction. 
29# A relative pronoun agrees with some case of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus refers is caUed its antecedent {or fore-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence iti22y expressed, would be expressed 
tiffice ; and it sometimes is expressed twice in Latin: this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is generaUy omitted in the 
Tetative daute. 

80. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Es equo, if we are speaking of one person ; ear equie^ if of more. 
« The clause in which the relative stands is called the rdaJ^e daunt tlM 
other, the pnhc^poZ, or anteeedent clause. 



§ 5. 81-33.] TUB RELATIVE. 25 

relative, and omitted in the principal clause ; and (d) when this is 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause 

(though not always) by the proper case of ' w' or < hic.^ 

31, I'he *i»,' however, is often omitted, especially when * inan^ or * thin^ 

is meant, or, when the verbs govern the seime case. 

If the antecedent would be in different auea in the two clauses, 
'm* or '/iic* is but seldom omitted.' 

32. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that has blood, can be ttdthout a heart, 

(b) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 

baccam* ipse nunquam, The industrums husbandman 
vnll plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 
never behold. 

(c) Accepi quas literas ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me, 

(d) Bestiae in quo loco natse sunt, ex eo se non commdvent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
£C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, te smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already tran- 
•itive, so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the verb^ turn the sen^ 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still clings to the veriA 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that is 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride =s t§ 
laugh at. 

83. VOCABTTLAEY 5. 

Obs. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (which end there- 
fore in tus or siis) are of the fourth declension ; ezcept,ef course, those 
that, like legatusj denote persons. 



' It is, however, sometimes : 

Quos cum Matio jmeros miseram, epistolam raihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 
Q^cd prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

• A berry; any little round fruit, not a nut; e. g. of the olive, cedar, juniper, ifce. 

t Thus ; 

* He laughs at Cassius.' 

* Cassius is laughed at? Therefore to laugh-ai is virtually one verK 



26 ♦THB RELATIVE. [§ 5, 34. 



»THB 


RELATIVE. 


No, 


nulluB, a, um. Oen, nullius. 


Animal, 


animal, alls, n. 


Blood, 


sanguis, Inis, m. 


Without, 


sme (governs ablai.). 


Heart, 


cor, cordis, n* 


Tree, 


arbor, bris,/. 


Fruits (of the eartl\, a crop), 


fruges, G, frugum, /. 


<of trees,) 


fructus, iis,« m. 


Field, 


ager, agri, m. 


In V£dn, 


nequidquam, firustra.^ 


Harvest, 


messis, is, /. 


Praise, 


laus, laudis, f. 


Easily, 


facUe. 


Not yet, 


nondum. 


Right, 


rectus, a, um. 


To till, cultivate, 


coiere, colu, cult. 


To bear, produce. 


f gro, tiOi, latum. 


To deserve, 


mergri, meritus. 


To deserve well, Ac, of, 


A^ /n.ffk ^hJ^t ^ 




To praise, 


laudare, av, at. 


To believe, 


credgre, credld, credit {dot,). 


To deceive,* 


declpere, io, decep, decept. 


To behold, 


adspicgre, io, adspex, adspecl 



Self, myself himself, Ac, in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu, &c., not being ex* 
pressed.) 

0:^ * What' as a relative = that which; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and I* have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
ais field, in vain hopes for'^* a harvest. He says that he has not^ 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus'. Balbus has 



« Fructus arboribus, frugea nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
fruges; and of fructus^ as opposed to fruges. Fructus is the general name for 
produce^ and may be spoken of land as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frugUms (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
trees. 

▼ Nequidquam (tomo purpose^ in vain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
^hing done ifrustra (in vain), of a person who has not attained his purpoM. P. 



§6.85-88.] INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 27 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised to 
finish,* has not yet been finished.'' I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
have finished* the business to his satisfaction.^ 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

85. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the nome- 

native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 

to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 

in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

* When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen 
erally foUowa it in English, and the pronoun * ii ' stands as its repre- 
sentative before the verb ; — as, " it is sweet to hear." 
Of course this *ii' is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. {b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id* quod or qum res. (Here id and res are in apposi- 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mentiri, It is disgraceful to lie. * 

(b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qua res multo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of many 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod diificilius putatur, sapientius tulit 

secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. Vocabulary 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, urn. 

Dilty, officium, i, n. 

Against, . contra, (gov. accua.) 

Promise, promissum, 1, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy, facilis, is, e. 



^ Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use odd quod, for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat. clause ; whicb 
then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted In It. 



28 INFINITIVE USBD SUBS'i;|/lNTIVELY. [§6. 39. 

One things— another, aliud-T-aliud. 

Man, httmo, hominis ; vir, viri.« 

To keep, servare, av, at. 

Revile, maledlcerc, dix, diet (<iUU.), 

To accuse, accusare, av, at. 

To break one's word, fidem fallSre; failure, f^feUi,^ falsum, 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem prsBstare ; praestare, praestlti*, 

praestitum, et prsestatum. 
To lie, mentlri, mentltus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentlri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] ' For' before a substantive or pronoun followed by 

the ivfin,, is not to be translated. The construction 

is the ace, with in/in,*- 

J . . ( for a boy not to obey his parents. 

c that a boy should not obey his parents. 

• Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur,) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehoods. It is .disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.*^ It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you {note^^.p. 17). 



« Homo is the general term for mariy i, e. for a human hdng, distinguished 
from other living creatures. Vvr is man as distinguished from tpoman. Homo 
is often used amtemptiumaly : mr^ respectfully s a man with a manly character. 

y Distinction between./aZZo and decipio : 

NjiUdfaUentia culpd stB^issimefaUor ; 
At quum decipiar, cuLpam deceptor habebit. 

« Cic. has prcBstaturua. 

* But we shall see below that if 'for* follows immediately after 'U t»,' it must 
De translated by the genitive. * M Ufor a rich man to do so and so s' dioUU 
^t, <&c. 



J 7. 40-44.] THE RELATIVE. 2tt 

§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for the employ- 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the tenses. 

40. (KjrThe imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect with ' have') is con- 
sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with 'have? are followed by the 
present^ or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.® 

(KT" The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense, 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rua with sim^ essem, &c 
But where tee use a future in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

(On some English Relative fonns,) 

42. ' That' is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after superlatives; the interrogative whos the same; and 
when both persons and things are meant.) 

43. (a) ' As' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative * as* must be translated by qui after idem ; by qtudis, 
guantus^ quot^ after talis^ tantusy toty respectively. 

44. (1) * But' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUus, nihil. 

(2) The relative * but' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When * but' might be substituted for a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin ;* 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 

b The perfect defniie Is used of actions done in some space of liiMy a part of 
which is still present, 
e Thus then the 

Present ^ e Present subj. 

Future V are followed by the 5 Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with * hav^ j ( completed action). 

J f f ( Imperfect subj. 

T*i* } i-iiji^.i-j Pluperfect subj. (for an 

Perfect v are followed by the < A iijvr 

Plnnerfect S ) action compie/ed before 

rmpeneci j ^ the time spoken of ). 

< With other cases than the nominative and aeeuaaJtioe, the use of the re2a^« 



30 RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 48 

[C IX.] ^^ *A^ and 'bid* 9ie often (in effect) rdatwea, 

[C. X.] 15* * Sxuh* in English is often used where size is meant rather 

than quality. * Such—asi' should then be translated into Latin by tcmiuM 

— quantus; not talis — qualia. 

45, (a) Talis est, qtmlis semper fuit. He is such as he has 

ever been, 
(h) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same tTiat (or as) 

he has ever been. 
(c) Nemo est, quin'* te dementem putet, There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 

mad). 

46. VOCABTTLAEY 7. 

The same, idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, &c. 

Rule, regula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,y. 

Expedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestas, atU,/. 

honorable conduct, > 

Nobody, no one, . nemo, inis ; nemo = ne hbmo. 

To think, deem, putare, av, at. 

. This, hie, hsBc, hoc : g, hujus, <fec. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. iUius, <&c. 

Nearly, fgre. 

Another, alius, a, ud; g. alius, D. alii, <&c. 

Never, nunquam. 

Before, antea, 

To be able, can, posse, ptftui.f 

Wave, fluctus, (is, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. suJbj, after ' sunt qui^ ) there are some vho think. 

Exercise 7. 

[C. XI.] |j» * TJuUt* when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

fj' The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Svbjunct, are the regular at- 
tendants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 



with fum is commonly preferred. Z. When qui nan must be used will be ex- 
plained below. 

• Q,uin is qui ne(=ui nan). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. potisj neut. po^c, with sum. * Pot' 
is prefixed to the tenses of sum^ ts being changed into a», and pot-esse, pot- 
essem shortened into posse^ possem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regular 
from votui ( szpoHsfui). No impercU. : the part, potena is used as an ■4JectiT& 



§8. 47-51.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 81 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that'** of honour. This is nearly the same a^ another 
thing. You are such cis I have always thought you. There is 
nohody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered hy Caesar. 
There is no one loJio does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one hut knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were such^^^as I had never seen before. 

There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to i^ or a 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the loMer^ rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the ruUs agreement with the antecedent the excepHon. 
Z. K., Ac.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)» 

(Jovls Stella, quce (pai&atp dicitur.) 

50. (a) Domicilia conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus. Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
{h) Theha, quod Boeotias caput est, Thehes, which is the 
capital of BcBoUa. 

51. Vocabulary 8. 

Olory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, hbnestus, a, um. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astrum, 1, which is properly 

a Greek word ; and sldus, Sris, n, a 



r Krvger approves of Zumpffa rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
this in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremx says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad vocabvlum respiciunt ; sin vero ad refir^ ad consequens." But Kriiger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it Is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



83 RELATIVE CONTliniED. [§ 9. 52, 58. 

constellation, and &lBO,one of the great 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the sun, 
the moon, Sinus, Ac, 

Perpetual, lasting; sempiternus, a, um. 

Fii e, * ignis, is, m. 

Island, insula, ae,/. 

Sea, . ■ mSre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quSsi. 

The world, orbis terras, or terrarum ; orbis, is^ m. 

Head, capital city, cSput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, at. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfusus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
idand or sea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), Yocare,b appellare, nominare, av, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true^ virtue (Gen. before fructus). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,» which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world. '^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued. — Relative with superlative : ** The 
first who — '*' 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

h Vocare^ appdlarCf nominare are all to call; but vocare has, beside tfiisj the 
meaning of to call = summon ; appeUare^ that of appealing to^ of caUing to for 
aid ; nominare^ that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Quasi should stand between great and island, 

k Orbis terrarumy rather than terrcBf when there is a decided reference to 
other lands, 

* The same rule holds good of other a4jectlves and of appositions. 



§ 9. 54-57.] . RELATIVE CONTINUED. 33 

54. (h) To express "the Jirst person w?io did a ti.mg" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. ^ 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, quam habebant optimam, perdiderunt, 

TheVolsci lost the best city t?iey had, 
(h) Frimus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 
perceived our evils. , 

Eng. He was the first who did this : (oTj) He was the Jini U 

do tkia, 
LaJt, He the first did this. 

56. VOCABULAKY 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

God, Deus,i i, m, et,f. 

Fire ( == conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, apersoninperplexity,&c., subvSnire, ven, vent"* (dot. of person). 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdere,>* per- 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, onis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now= already, jam. 

Such is your temperance ^ quae tua est temperantia, 
With your ttsual tern- J quS es temperantit,^ 
perance ( pro tu4 temperantia. 

As far aa Ilmowt quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

67. He was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will^eend the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such*®^ as I have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish^ the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. • No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deus, V. Deusj Plur. {Dei), Dii, Dt Dat. {Deia\ Diis^ DU, 

™ That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

n Amittere is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; i. c. by some exer* 
iion of one^s ovm wHly <&c. Hence perdere is often to destroy, Activl perdo^ 
passivl amittere possum. 

• Or, cujiu es temperanius. 

2* 



84 UT, NE. [§10.58-60 

said this. Sestius was not come,p as far as I know, I have 

lost no opportunity, as far as I know. There are some who 

have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



§ 10. Ut, Ne expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) ' That' followed by may or might expresses a purpose, 

and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(h) * That' followed by * not,' or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must he 
translated by ne with the subjunctive. 

59. Vocabulary 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the dblat.). 

News of the town, res urbanee. 

To send or write news, perscribsre, scrips, script, = to write 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanitas, atis,/. 

Courageously, fortiten 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, at. 

To live, vivgre, vix, vict. 

* To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, parere, paru, pant (dat.). 

To make the same promise, idem poUiceri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ah illis laudentur, Many men 

praise others, that they may be praised by them, 
(h) Gallinse avesque reliquse pennis fovent pullos nS 
frigore Icsdantur, Hens and other birds cherish their 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
hy the cold. 
[C. XIII.] (Kr ' To' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem"^ to govern two accusatives. 



P [C. XII.] ^^ Inlransitivt verbs oi motion often form their perfea adite 
with ^amy' not ^JuweJ Thus, am comCf toaa come, are the j>aftct and phiper* 
feet active (respectively). 

1 Such verbs are : give, vouchsafe, assign, grant, send. 



§ II* 61-66.] UT. (iuo. NE. 80 

When a yerb tttma to govern two accusatives, try whether you can- 
not put in to' before one of them. 

• Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the lawi 
of virtue. He was pretending to be raad,» that he might not be 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
promised that you would send me all the news of the town. That 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (5)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as far 
as I knowy^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy,^ promised to finish* the 
business. You, with -your usual courtesy ^^ made me the same pro- 
mise^* as before. There were some who laughed. 



§ 11. Ut expressing a consequence. Q.uo. Ne prohibitive. 

62. (a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated hy^ut* 
with the subjunctive. 

After these words, *th(U' does not express a purpose, but a corue- 
quenc6 ; and the English verb will not have ' may * or ' migJU ' with it 

63. {b) * Thaty' when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (' that by this '). 

64. * Not * in prohibiHona is ne. 

65. (c) * Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

Imperatively^ must be translated by ne. 

Obs. ^^ Tlie tubjtmctvte present is more commorUy used than the 
imperative, 

66. (d) « As ' before the ZTi/in., and after so, such, must be 
translated by ut,* 

Except in this idiom (where *as* expresses a conseqiunce conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), ut, *as,* goes with the 
Indicative. 



» " He gave him a penny." What did he give 1 to whom? 
■ It will be seen afterwards, that qui {::= ut is) ia generally used In sentences 
of this kind ; also that * oa not to . . . <&c.' after a negative sentence Is qtdn, 8S 



86 UT. QUO. NE. [§ 11. 67-70. 

67. 05" No ut or ne goes with the infinitive. 

68. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamus, 

The power of integrity is so great, that w§ love it 
even in an enemy. 
{h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, qtio sit studiosior, I 
think that some thing should he given to the physician, 
that he may he the more attentive. 

(c) Ne multa discos, sed multum, Do not learn many 

things, hut much. 

(d) Nemo tam potens est, ut omnia qusB velit efficere possU, 

Nohody is so powerful as to be able to perform aJl he 
wishes. 

69. Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotidie, indies, or in dies.* 

Even mind, resignation, eequus animus. 

Young, jiivenis, junior =juvenior. 

Age, time of life, setas, atis,/. 

About, de (governs abht.). 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmbdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,y. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, . relinquere, rellqu, relict. 

To learn, discgre, didic. • 

To appear, seem, videri, visus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderarl, atus (occttf.). 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upon''> this daily, that you may leave life witn 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



t From quot dies {as muny days as there are) ; compare the Greek hariftipat. In 
dies (daily) = day ctfter day^ day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily . In Hn dies^* therefore, or ' in dies singvlos^ 
each day is considered as. a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is * every 
day^ daUy,^ in both senses ; either, that is, when the simple repetition of an 
action is to be expressed, or its repetition combined with progressive increasi 
•r decrease. 



§ 12. 71-77. J UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 37 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might De 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 

such*®^ that they cannot be numbered. There are some who 

promise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated Jy * ut ' with the subjunctive. 

71. 0:5" The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
*ranslated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order tiuxt^ or 
that, with may or mighty it is to be translated by w/ with the stibjundive, 

74 Thus, " / am come to see you" = " I am come in order that I may 

see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance 

I advise > to do it — 5 ^ advise or exhort ybu, in order 

I exhort ) C that you Tnay do it. 

^^^ I you to do it = \^ ^^* °' ^^ you, in order that you 
I begj &c. ) ( may do it. 

Ico7ii7mindyoutodoit= ^l command you, in order that you 

c may do it. 
\ strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do it. ^ 

75. By * ui ' translate infinitive 

With ask, command, advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot. 

Put *ng* for *w/* when there's a *no^.* 

76 But of verbs signifying 'to command,^ juheo takes ace. and 

infin. — [See however.note** 219.] 
n. {a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pate- 

fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citizens, 

opened an asylum. 

•* lI^*/«' is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
tUstindion to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer- 
ence to be strongly marked. 

' The neuter of the comparoHoe adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 



88 UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 12. 7K 

(h) Militibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis perciUerent, He 
commanded the soldiers to strike their shields with 
their spears. 

(c) Enitar, ut vincam, I will strive to conquer. 

(d) Magno opere te hortory ut hos de philosophic libroa 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read aiten^ 
tively these hooks about philosophy » 

(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat^ He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow* 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, not to depress your 
mind,) 
fC. XIV.] When ^ that ' introduces a consequence, * that not ' is 
ut non, not ne. 

That-^t S^ora purpose ne. 

I consequence. . .ut non. 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, rbgare, av, at. 

To strive, rilti, more commonly eniti, nisus, and 

' » nixus. 

To advise, suadere, suas, suas {dot. of person). 

To warn, monere, monu, monit {(ux, of person). 

To exhort, hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impSrare,^ av, at (da^.). 

To charge or commission, mandare, av, at (dcrf.). 



To 
an 



direct, tell, when spoken of > p,^eip5re, io, cep, cept. 
I instructor, K *'»>*'>*' 



* For n6, vJt ne ia found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Chote* 
fend thinks that Cicero uses tUne in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole clause^ as to a particular part of it^ e. g. 
the verhy or quis^ quid; (2) when a demxmatrative pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without uty ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non^ an. He says that ut ne 
ifi found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus^ Terence^ Ovidf Ac. : 
but four times (and that in doubtful passages) in £/tr^, and not at all in Ccsaar 
and Tacitus. 

^ JuberCi to order^ bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare^ to command with power; pnecipere, 
to direct^ from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandarcy to give 
a charge or commission to a person ; edicere^ to declare officially as a magistrate^ 
v> publish a proclamation. 



§ 13. 79, 80.] UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. M 

To order, by a proclamalion, or > ^^j^ ^^ ^^^ 

edict, to publish an edict, ) 

To decree, decerngre, crev, crSt 

Perseverance, perse verantia, ae,^. 

Fury, fttror, 5ris, m. 

Senate, senatus, fis, m. 

Dress, vestltus, Os, m. 

To return, redlre* (re and eo). 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) ^eiectum habere. 

troops, > 

Consul, consul, consiilis, m. 

To assist, jtSvareJuvi, jutum. 

To Bufier, pati, ior, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim expugnare. 

By letter, perliteras. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive to 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. He 
warned Caesar not to beUeve the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to lie. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn, I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as^^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Uty &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where * ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the c^rma- 
Uve pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



^ eOfWi (it generally in the compounds),. ThtTvi. Pres., eo, iatiif fmtw, t^ 
eunt. Imp. ibam. Fut ibo, Imperat. i Subj. pres. earn. Imp. irem. Part 
im», eumJtiB, Oet, eundif Ac, 

y Massilia. 



40 



ITT. 



[§ 13. 81-88, 



not, * but, 

tJiat nobody y ut nemo, ne quis, 

that nothing, ut nihil, ne quid, 

that nOf ut nullus, ne uUuSy 

that never, ut nunquam, . ne unquam. 

81 . (6) But if the senten 3e is a amsequence^ then ut nemo, &c. should be wed. 

82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Alexander 'published an edict, that no other 
person than Apelles should paint him {Purpose), 
{b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens {Consequence), 

83. Vocabulary 13. 

It remains, rellquum est, restat. 

It follows ; the next thing is, sequitur.t 

That(a/fer reliquum est, restat, >^(^.^ ^.^^^^^^ . 

and sequitur,) > 

To desert. 

To make this request of you. 
To leave ^ go out of. 



City, 

Town, 

First, 

At first. 

For the sake of. 

For my sake, 

Fear, 

Unwilling, 

Glad, joyful, 



desSrgre, seru, sert. 

illud te rogare. ■ 

excedgre, cess, cess {ablaL). 

urbs, urbis, f. 

oppidum,* i, n. 

primum. 

primo.* 

caus4. 

mea causa. 

timor, oris, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



{Lot.) He did it unwilling ; glad) joyftd. 
(Eng.) He did it unwillingly ; gladly ; joyfuUy. 



♦ The use of the perfect subj. in thiS example instead of the imperf. will be 
explained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t Ahsit uti * be it far from me* (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use velim hoc absit; or quod 
proctd absit, inserted parenthetically. 

■ " Oppidum proprie infra urbem est ;" but ail cities and towns came to be 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

» Prima is sometimes used for * first ' but not primum for * atjtrat,* C. 



§ 14. 84-88.] quiN. 41 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leaver the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that"* no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
urns all aver toith the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

^There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
fi)llows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin (ifier verbs of doubting, &c. 

85.> (a) When ^ as not' with the infinitive follows * jo ' or 

* such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by * quin ' with 

the subjunctive. 

i:;^ The sentence before quin is always negative. (An inierrt^atioe 
sentence that expects the answer 'no/ is in efiect a negative sentence.) 

86. (h) « Bui," ' hut that,' or * that,' after verbs of doubting, 
denying, restraining, dec, in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin, 

87. (c) Aftei negative sentences the |)ariiCTpiaZ«45rfan^i7c governed by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin, with avbj. 

88. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 

is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 

night, 
{h) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli. 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 

deceive than to he deceived, 
(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricldam compellaret. She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inhiheri potuit, quin saxa jaceret. He could 

scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



43 . qum. [§14.89-92. 

. VocABTTLAEY 14. [Of words, &c., followed by quin,'] 

Not to doubt, noJi dubltare. 

There is no doubt, non est dubium (it is not doubtful). 

It pannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihinon possum. 

It cannot be denied, , negari non potest. 
To leave nothing undone to, <&c. nihil prsetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, i, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts that 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Csesar without crying 
out that it is aU over with the array. I left nothing undone to 
finish the business. I cannot hit help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 
T here were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 
Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non possumus, quin alii a nobis dissentianty recusare, We 

cannot object to others dissenting/rom tis. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc- 
tavianus was very near perishing. (Or, But a- little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished,) 

92. VocABXTLARY 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 
Not to object, non recusare. b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimimi abesse (to be used imper- 

very little, > sonally). 

Not to be far from, haud multum abesse, or baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, interficere, io, f^c, feet. 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, urn. 

Children, EbSri (plur.). 



b From n and catua. 



§ 15. 93-97.] 


QUOMINUS. 


To loye, 


amire, av, it 


A letter, 


liters (plur.)* 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul. 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,®/ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 



49 



93. He was mthin a little of being killed. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am within a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
not to love his own children. I cannot' biU^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal. *° 



§ 15. Quominus, 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 
This qtto minus (by which the less) szut eo minus {that the Um hy H). 

95. With verbs of fearing, • that ' must be translated by, « ne y' 
* that not' hy ' ut.' 

a) * That not' may also be translated by *ne nmi^ which is stronger 
than 'irf.' 

96. [C. XV.] After verbs of f tarings the Eng.^urc and the participial 
rubatantive are translated by the preaeni or imperfect subjunctive with 
tU orn?. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What pre- 

vents Cams from being happy ? 

{Or, quid obstat €010"^ quominus sit beato ?) 

* AnimOy the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
AnimiUf ' the tovl' the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, <&c., * the 
heart.* Mens, the intellectual faculty ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mind^ when it means disposition^ spirit^ &c. 

d With qvddoh^at (especially when the person Is represented by a, pron, of the 
first or second person), the dai. is generally omitted. Umess it be a pron., it 



44 QXJOMiNus. [§ 16. 98-100.1 

(h) { Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come, 
I Vereor ut veniat, I fear thai he will not come, 

98. {Eng.) What prevents C&ius from being happy 1 

(Lot.) What prevents, by which Caius should be^ Ust happy 1 

99. Vocabulary 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by quomimu.) 
To prevent, obstare, obstit, obstit (dot.). 

To deter, deterrer6, deterru, deterrit. 

To hinder, impedire, ivi, itum. 

It is owing to Caius that, , per Caium stat quominus, <&c. 

To endure, sustinere, tinu, tent. 

To fear, vereri, verilus ; timere ; melu6re, me- 

tui.« 
Nothing, nihil {indeclinable). 

To obey, parere, ui itum {dai.). 

To increase, augere, aux, auct, trans. ; crescSre crSv, 

cret, {intrans.)* 
By sea and land, terrS marique. 

Exercise^ 16. 

[Is quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease 7 J 

100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue'. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such^''^ labours. I fear that 
he will not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by- 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad. ^ It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as iwm,. to the next verb. After deier^ <&c., the ajce. should be 
expressed^ unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

e Timere, nfttutJre, vereri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a revereniial or 
humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening evil, metuere. Metus is the fear of the mind arising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances : iimorj the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity. (See D. vSreri.) Vereor^ which expoesses the least 
degree of actual/mr, should be used to express doubt or J«ar about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. I^ormidSre, * to dread^' 
Qfgreai and lasting fear. 



$ 16y 17. 101-106.] INTKEB06ATIVE WORDS. 45 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences, 

101. Questions (when interrogative pronouns or adverbs are not used) art 
generally asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) Ne asks simply for information, (h) Num. expects 
the answer ^no :' (c) nonne, the answer 'yc*.' 

103. NS is encUtie; that is, always appended to a word, and written as its 
Zcw/ syllable. 

104. (a) Scribitne Caius ? J* Caitw toriting ? 

(b) Num putas . . . ? Do you think ? { = you Jon't 

think, do you ?) 

(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't you think ? ( = ycm do 

thinks don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonne canis similis est lupo ? TFAa^ ? is not 
a dog like a wolf 1 



§17. Interrogative Words. 

105. Who ? (quis.) Hoxo ? (qui, abl. : with an adjective^ 
quam.) * How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? with subj,) 
( cur ( = cui rei). 
^'^y • I quare' ( = quk re). 
When ? (quando ?) (Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

Whither, 



ubi, ) r ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < indei hinc, 
quo, J ( eo (hue, illuc). 



Exercise 17. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished ? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



f Quare {wherefore) is only used when the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an answer is required. Cur is used whether an answer Is required or 
not : hence it is the proper word in exposhdatory and objurgatory sentences. 



46 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§ 18. 107-115. 

winds and seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Do we not owe very much to our parents ? 
Was it not omng to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very little of being killed ?«* Were not the 
waves such**^ as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come from ?) Did all promise to help' 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily?* There are some who*®* 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 

107. A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent qvLeBtiona follow and depend on such words as toa^» 
dovbtf knoWi or not know^ exqminej try^ &c, 

109. (a) {h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be m 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by vh^Quri or by istdtfr' 
rogative pronouns and adverbs. 

111. Since what and who are also relativeSj but the relative is in Latin a 
diiferent pronoun, care must be taken to use qtds^ quid, (not qui, quod^ 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] frCr Who, what, which, are often dependent 

interrogaUves, especially afler verbs of asking, 
knowing, doubting, &c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
acaisative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub. 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito,nMm«f id tibi suadfire deheam, 1 iouht whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



f Obs, In a dependent sentence, num. is * whether,* and does no* Pf'.ceasarily 
Imply that vhe answer 'no Ms expected. If, however, the answer 'Tit' f« ex 
pected, mum should be used, not ns. 



^19. 116-119.] DOtlBLE QUESTIONS. 41^ 

(h) QusBsieras ex me, nonne putareniy &c., You ha hu 

quired of me whether I did not think, &c. 
(c) Quis es ? — Nescio, quis sis. 
116. Vocabulary 17. 



To inquif e, 


quaerSre, quaeslv, quaesit. 


Of (after inquire), 


ex (with ablat.). 


To say, 


dicere, dix, diet. 


WeU = rightly, 


recte. 


Dog, 


canis, is, com, gend. 


Like, 


similis, is, e {dot.). 


Wol^ 


liipus, i, m. 



I don't know whether, I almost > haud scio an, or nescio an {with Aw«* 

think, I am not sure that— not, ) jnnct.). 
Dishonourably. ' lurpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. / 
don't know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not^ know.'* Balbus has not come, as far as I knmo.^° Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish*® the business to your satisfaction,^ I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
it is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who**'* have inquired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use of ^ an' in single questions* 

118. (a) (h) In double questions * whether ' is to .be translated 

by utrum, num, or the appended ne; 'or' hy an. 

Num. in direct questions is only to be used when the answer 'no' is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions 'whether' is 
often untranslated, and ' or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap- 
pended ne. 



48 DOtTBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122. 

120. (/) 'An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
n3t a common practice with Cicero, &c. When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other possibilUy, which may generally be sup- 
plied without diflSculty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously absurd} 
so that assent is really demanded to the suppressed alternative. The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then.* 

(0) This use of *an* is often found in replies; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in hand scioj 
or nescio an; dubito an; incertum est an; queer o an; consvlo an; for si' 
tan (fors sit an), <fec. {Hartung^ Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

^;^ * Or* in questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by aut in a 
proper double question; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fault or ours ? 
{li) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqu^ animi 
an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference^ whether an injury is done from 
some perturhaiion of mind, or deliberately and pur^ 
posely. 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 

Whether t?ie number of the stars is even or odd, i# 
uncertain. 

(d) Quaeritur unuswe eit mundus an plures, It is a ques^ 

Hon whether there is one world or more. ' 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid refert ? What does it signify 

whether they are slaves or free ? 
{f) An*' turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passion- 
ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju* 
dicial ?] 

122. VOCABITLARY 18. 

It makes a very great difference, permultum interest. 
What difference is there 1 what > 
difference does it make? \ quid interest? 



» In the following passage tne suppressed alternative is so obvious, that we 
might introduce the question by ' or.* Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 
si id facere possis 7 an sine misericordia liberales esse non possumus 7 Why 
tlhxmld you pity^ rather than assist them if you can 7 01^ is it imposnblefor us to 
he liberal vnthout pitying? 



§20. 123, 124.] MAY, might; can/could. 49 

Tliere is no difference, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), fSrae. 

To drink, bibgre, b^b, bibit. 

Wine, vinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, ae, /. 

Death, mors, mortis, /. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another ^ a second, one more, alter, altera, alterum. Gen. altertus, Ac. 

Or not (often without a verb, as) ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^u^ly ^ ^^ 



the second member of a dou- 
ble question). 



>, as) 
lou-> 



necneb in indirect questvona. 
Exercise 19. 



123. What dijfTerence does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
oeasts ? Is death an eternal® sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great dijfTerence, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. Horo to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., tohen they 
are principal verbs, 
« 
124. Mat ; perf. Might {permission). Licet, «> it is permitted. 



b By necne the questions are joined copuUUvedy^ by an non odverBotvody, In 
neem therefore the question is made, as it were, tmes and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simply^ or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other (flarwi).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with anrum : the only instance of neau in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt Jubc tua verba^ necne? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

« JEtemuBf without beginning or end, ^eternal? Sempitemfis is *ever- 
lOMting,* ^perpetual;* * eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end, Sempitemtu is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it is pemutted^ or Uaqful^ by human law (positive, customary, or 
traditional): fas est, it i$ permitted by dAoine law (including the law df 

3 



no MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 125, 12d, 

Pres. {mihi) ire licet, I may go, 

(tiln) ire licet, thou mayest go, 
&c. 
Perf. (ndhi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(iiU) ire licuit, thou mighiest have gone. 
&c. 

125. Can ; perf. Could (power, possibility). Possum/ cam, 
am able. 

Pbes. {ego) facere possum, I can do it. 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 
&c. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

(tu) &cere potuisti, thou couMst have done iL 
&c. 

126. Ought ; should (duty, propriety). \ ^ ' 
Prbs. (me) facere oportet^ < '^ ^ > (ego) facere debeo. 



ought. 
ere deb( 

(te) facere oportet < ^ f^ > (tu) facere debes. 

^ ^ *^ ( to do (fO ) 



eonadence): concessum est, it is permitted, coTnprehenda both as a general 
expression. 

* OVf queo : cannot^ nequeo (Inf. quirCf luquire^ like eo). Poaaum relates to 
the ability of the c2oer ; ^ueo to the feasibility {to him) of the ihing to be done. 
Possum^ I can do It, if no external hinderances occur : queo , / ixm do it, because 
there are ho external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; lamina condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying thtit possum denotes subjectioe, queo objec- 
tive possibility : or (in Dcfderlein^s words) possum quaaUUative^ queo qualitative 
possibility. Doderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo^ but (like quis- 
quam, and uUus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actuall]r 
Lontain a negation, or at least are of a negative character.*' 

f Necesse est^ expresses meceBaty ; oportet^ duty or propriety ; opus estf advisa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet^ as indigeo to opus 
est. Oportet expresses the moral ckam; debeo, the moral obligation of a par- 
ticular person to satisfy that claim. Debire is generally supposed to be de-habers, 
* to haye from ' a person, and therefore to ov>e it to him. Pdderlein is inclined 
In refer it with dMis, to 6i(o, Sevut, to want. 



.Or.7.*o«««fc(«). 



TliMtAMldtt 



*«0. V 



§ 20. 127-182.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 5? 

'''■ ''^rtir^ '""" \ 'H^^"' I ('^o) f-- «^«^-- 

(fe) facere oportuit | ^^J^^ \ (tu) facere debuisti. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by * ui' omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet,»» / ought to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. 05" jWay, might ; can, could ; should, &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet, possum^ 
oportet, or debeo, dec. 

129. May, might, are oflen used of events the possibility of 
wliich is granted by the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

^ may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When * mxiy ' =: < may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

^ mayfor anything I know, ) potest ut 

{Fieri potest ut fallar, I may be deceived.) 

130. The pejf. infin. after a past tense of a verb expressing 
dtUy, possibility, permission, &;c., is generally to be translated by 
the pres, infinitive. 

Tliat is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing dxiJty^ 
Ac, and the prea. infin. marks the time rdativdy to that verb. If it la 
meant, that the action should have been completed before the time spoken 
o^ the peif. infin. must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] dfir^May,' ^ might,' sometimes mean* can/ 

* could,' and must be translated by possum. 
[C. XVIII.] ft5" The pejf. infin. must be translated by the 
• present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, &c., refer. 
When the infin. perfect foUoVs ' ought,' * ought ' is the perfect. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave o^ servlre, servivi, servitum (dai.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agSre, eg, act. 



fc Legem brevem esse oportet^ A law ought to be sJiort, 
Me ipsum amee apvrtet, non mea, Y<m ought to lave ffu^ not merely thin^ 
b^anginglomc 



62 APPOSITION. [§ 21 . 133-130. 

Virtuous, honorable, honestus, a, urn. 

Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctus, a, um. . 

To shed one's blood, profundere, fud, fus. 

For =s in behalf of, ))ro (governs ablat.). 
Country = country of one's birth, > ^^..^ ^^ ^ 

or citizenship, 5 * 

To snatch away, take away, eripSre, ertpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i enpSre. 

Exercise 20. 

[N. B. A parenthetical * then ' in an interrogfative sentence is used to 
indicate that * an ' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? • What ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought* to have done ? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought' we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that** my life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 

§ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a 8ub> 
stantive (without a prepomHon) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in apjxmtion to the former. ' Alexander the conqueror 
of Persia.' t 

135. A noun in apposition may be turned into the predicate (nom. c^ter the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in appesition must agree in case with 
the substantive of which it is spoken. 



i Obs, The personyrom whom is put In the dot This dot. may be explained 
thus : it is the perwn towards or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The phtpefif, must here be used, for the imj^fed would fix the duty to th« 
Hme of asking. 



(*) 



521.137-142.] APPOSITION. 53 

137. (&) If the substantive of which it is spoken be femimxMy the /em. 
form should be chosen for the substantive in appotUion, whenever 
there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a toum,^ with 

urbs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 

rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is the rule^ 
though a rule that is not always observed.) 

139. {d) The English *a*,* * ir^en,' '/or,* standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appoaiiion, 

140. {Eng.) The city of Rome. The island o/" Cyprus. 
{Lat,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorura, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
" Usus magisier egregius, Experience an admirable 

teacher, 
Philosophia magislra morum, Philosophy the teacher 

of mxyrals. 

(c) VoUinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 
concremxitum est fulmine, Vohinii, the most toeaUhy 
tovm of the Tiiscansy was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
by lightning, 

(d) iEdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
eavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of Salus^ 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. Vocabulary 20. 

To take, cSpSre, io, cep, capt. 

King, rex, regis, m. 

Philosophy, philosophia, ae, /. 

Inventor, inventor, Qris ; inventrlx, icis. 

Teacher, magister, tri ; magistra, ©. 

Manners, morals, character, mSres, um, m. 

Discipline, discipllna, se, /. 

Frugality, - frugalitas, atis, /. 

Parent, genitor, 5ris ; genitrix. Ids. 

Athens, Athenae, Srum, /. 

Branch-of-leaming, doctiina, », /. 

Maker, causer, eifector, 5ris ; efiectrix, icis. 



1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive eivitoB, in apposi- 
tion to it in the singular; *C9rmonenae»f qwB est longe firmissima totius pro* 
finciflB dunitu: Caes. BeU. Civ. U. 19. 
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Wisdom, sapientia, »,/. 

H^PPFi beatus, a, um. 

An ol4 man, sSnex, senis, G. plur, senum. 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, vblu, 

To blot out, efiace, destroy utterly, delere, delev, delet. 

Treaty, fcedus, Sris, n. 

To renew, rSnovare, av, at. 

Exercise 21. 

143. ApiolsB, a town of the Latins {LaUni), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, h), I have left nothing 
undone to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaQtion. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome' and Lavinium* has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewfe^ ? 



§ 22. Nominative after the verb, — Attraction of the predicate, 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after, a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of toishing, &c.p the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nam. of the principal verb. 

146. (b) if the ace. is omitted before the infin,^ the noun or parti* 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 

" H^ • Wbidd* or *tued to' maybe considered as signs of the Impei:fkL 
(Dicebat, would aay; used to aay,) " & Plural. 

« Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes. 
r Stmdiii a dutderii, rs , r - 
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147. (c) After verbs of declaring, &c.« the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the infin. 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene^ 
rally attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fut, in nis, esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, / am accustomed to he (1 

can he) at leisure. 
(6) Vult \ *"' esse ijnnopem, ) ^^ ^^^ ^ j^ ^^^ j^^^ 
( esse pnnceps, ) 

(c) Ait *" esseparatum, ) ^^ that he is ready. 
( esse" paratus,^ ) 
Facturos"^ poUicentur, They promise to do it, 

150. Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition-Verhs.^) 

To become, to be made, figri, factus. 

To turn out, ^ evadgre, evas, evas. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nominatus. 

To be elected or chosen, elxgJ, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment > ^^^-^ ^^^^^ 

to an office), 3 

To be born, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, videri, visas.'' 

To be rendered, reddi, redditus. 

An oirator, orator, Oris, m. 



4 SerUiendi et dedarandi, 

r Cicero is fond of inserting ae after velle. 

• In Cicero the pronounds seldom omitted except after /o^ert, dtcere, opinairi, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentleysays: * ait esse paroftiwi * "neLatinum quidemestj" which, how- 
ever, Kruger thinks is too much to say. 

« But the participle of the fut. ace, standing (with the omission of ^sm) for the 
fvA, infin. is sometimes attracted^ especially in poetry. ' Viaura et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.* Propert, ii. 7. 45. * Venturaque rauco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat, Theb. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Rctulit Ajax i Esaa 
2 OYia pronepoa.* ' Acceptum refero versibus, esw 7ioeen«.' * Senait medioa de- 
lapaua in hostes,' <&c. ^.) 

» By appoaiticm-verba are meant the verbs that make no complete predicates 
bat require a noun after them, which is rather in appoaOion to the subject {thi 
nam. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

^ Th appear must be translated by viderij when it means to aeemf by app» 
r&re^ when it mean» to come i$U(f^igkt ; to be seen ; to be evident. 
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A poet, poeta, s, m. 

To be wont, or accustomed, stflSre, solitaa sum. 

To desire, cupSre, cupiv, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, malu, 

Rich, dives, divltis. 

To begin, ccBpisse ; incipSre, cdp, cept' 

Troublesome, molestus, a, urn (with dot.). 

To cease, leave off, desinSre, desii, desit. 

Timid, timid us, a, um. 

To go on, continue, pergere, perrex, perrect. 

By accident, casu. 

Exercise 22. 

151. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident'. Numa Pompilius was made king. // was 
owing to you ihat^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform' 
the business {omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubf, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a. h, c. d.) When esse, &c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that govems the daiivCy if the 



.« CoBpi has only the tenses derived from the Tperf. Caeptus est is used for 
Its per/, before pass, infinitives. So desitus est (ceased), though more rarely. 
(Zumpt.) When he adds that thepcr/l, pluperf.^ and/w/. perf, have respectively 
the meanings of the pres.^ imperf., and simple future^ I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages caspi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect^ 
where toe should use one of the imperfect tenses. Caepi is regularly joined only 
with the infin, : incipio with (itifin. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
eoBpi dwells more on the action begun ; incepi gives more prominence to the 
h^gimUng that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 
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accus. pron. is omitted, the noun afler esse either remains in the 
accus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative.^ 

153. (a) Expedit honas esse vohisy It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
(h) Licet esse heads, They may he happy (if they please), 
(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not he neutral, 
{d) Mihi negligenti esse non licet," I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dai,, and often used with a 
sentence as their avbject.) 
It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dat. of jyrorunLn gener- 

ally omitted when the person is 
known). 
It is given, datur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expSdit. 

It is profitable, prSdest, profuit, Ac. 

It is injurious, hurtful, nbcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luzuridsus,^ a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no douht that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health' than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 



y The gen. and abUU. are never attracted in this way. We may not say t 
' Interest Ciceronis esse eloquentis :* * damnor a nolerUe esse bono.' (K.) 

» 'Per quam non licet esse rugligentem* (sc. mihi). (CatuU.) 

» Arijectives in mu*, (vL)lentu8f idusj denote being fuU of what the root ex* 
presses. 

o Let-it-be-permitted to ns. 

3» 
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I asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or be wise. 
You ought not to UaviR heeri^^^ neutral. 



VIII. 
§ 24. The Genitive. 

156. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive wher© 
we use prepositions ; in, for y with, &c. 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost ont notion with it, may in Latin t>e expressed by the gtnl- 
tioty no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

168. The genitive is joined attributively to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjective, another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (6) Wheie we uae the genitive or the preposition 'of* .with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
% genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indefinite numerals and demonstrative pronouns. 
They are only used as quaai-subatantives (governing the gen.) in the 
nom. and ace. singular. 

(/?) The following^ are peculiar phrases : id temporis, at (hat tUne : id 
setatis, of that age: quidstatisl of what age 7 

161. (a) Gratfa hejieficii,^ Gratitude for a kindness, Mu- 

lierum Sahinarum injurise, The wrongs done to 
ths Sabine women. Luctus JUii, Grief for his 
son, Suarum rerum iiducia, Confidence in Jus 
own affairs, Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 
king Pyrrhus, 
(b) Res aliencB, The affairs of others {or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia, The royal cause ; or, The 



« * The genitive is subjective^ when it denotes that which does something, 
or to which something belongs : it is objecHvCf when it denotes that which ia 
th« object of the feeling or action spolcen of. The objective genitive usually fol- 
bw8 the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



§ 24. 162.] 



THE GENITIVE. 
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king's cause. Timor externiiSy Fear from toithout ; 

fear of foreign enemies. 

(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pleasure. Aliquid 

temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 

much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 

More good. Quid novi ? (what of new? =) 

What new thing ? what news 7 

(Obs. Bordy mali, novi, falsi, are used as substantives after 

Jiese neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 

Gratitude, 

Benefit, favour. 

Weight, burden, 

Heavy, 

Light, 

Flight, escape from, 

Labour, 

Remedy, 

Anger, 

. To overpower, (by a violent emo- 
tion,) 

Care, 

Not one's own ; of others, 

Afiair, 

Difficult, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Nature, 

Of Abdera, 

Advantage = profit, gain. 

To receive or gain advantage. 

Replies; says he, 

Compassion, pity. 

Poor, 

What, 

Too much, 

More, 



gratia, 8B,/. 
beneficium, i, n. 
Unus, eris, n. 
gravis, is, e. 
ISvis, is, e. 
fuga, 8B,y. 
labor, Oris, m. 
remedium, 1, n. 
ira, 83,/. 

I frangSre, freg, fract (literally to breaks 

cura, 8B,/. 

alienus, a, um. 

res, rei,/. 

difficilis, is, e. 

argentum, i, n. 

aurum, i, n. 

rerum natura. 

Abderltes.^ 

emolumentum, i, n. 

emolumentum capgre ; cep, capt. 
( inquit (always following a word or two 
c of the reply). 

misericordia, 8B,y. 

pauper, paupgris. 

quid. 

nimium. 

plus.f 



* Names from one's natiee town end in Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, <e) ; 
Ivus with I (from towns in to, ium) ; as, G. atis (from towns in um). From 
Crruk nouns the adjectives generally end in iua (often ^ith some change of 
root) ; also in Ues^ itea^ idtea ; and in cEfu» from a. Those from towns of GreA 
origin^ but nU in GreepCy usually end in inus, (Z.) 

f PluBf pluriSf only In the nng. Plur. plurea^ pluraf G. pluriumf <&c« 
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How much, quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, nihil (indecl. neut subat). 

No time, nihil tempttris. 

Exercise 24. 

^163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care of 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature 1 It was owing to you*' 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'« says he, * to converse 
with myself.'*^ How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some*** who 
lost much time. 



§25. The Genitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.^ 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses aor/u individuals consid- 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore^ such as whichf every, each, botfly 
Bome, &c., with ordinal numerals, comparaiivea, and auperlativeM. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant, 

167. (b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is oru inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative, or solusy &c., governs a gen.y 



It Utpossim. 

k Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning /rom, out ^ 
I (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen,, but with the other 
9ubstaniive. 

169. {d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with it, and 

describing a fonner substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attributively or predicatively ; as an adjective, that is, 
to the substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numerical^ the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus esti (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. (/) After opus est^ an English substantive is often translated by apa«- 
nve participle, 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom. to the verb sum ; 
or the ace. before esse. 

fijrln tkia construction the verb «umwill agree, of course, with 
its nom. 

In the former, it is always in the third person sing. ; optis being its 
real nom. 

173. {Eng.) r I have need of food. 

iLat.) J (1) There is a business to me with food {dbl. without prep.). 
\ or(2) i ^^^^ is * business to me. 

( These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? = how many are you 7 
There are very many ofyou^ =: you are very many. 
Few of whom there are, =r who are few. 

When *qf* with a demonstrative or relative pronoun follows a plu- 
ral numeral or superlative^ the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the sanu case in spite of *of\^ 

175. [C. XIX.] O" * QfyoUi* * of uSf^ are not to be translated after how many^ 
or other numerals, when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est (U is a task or busiTiess). Grotefend, comparing the Greek ipY09 
i(TTi TivoSi thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tiouB, come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablative 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the accusative^ as if it were the object required,: 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl.y from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. ^ 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
or no mxyre. than the numeral. 



(d)\. 
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When ofua^of you^ are omitted, the verb will be of the^ra^ and ^eo 
and pers. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consulum, 

One of the consuls. Grsecorum oratorum prastan^ 
UssimuSy The best of the Grecian orators, 
(5) Plato totius GrcBcicB doctissimus, Plato the most learned 

man of all Greece. 
(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimumy Barley is the softest 
species of com. 
\ Vir summo ingenio,^ A man of the greatest ability. 
! Vir exceUentis ingenU, A man of distinguished ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships, 
(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 
man. Quid opus est verbis ? TVhat need is there 
of words? 
(/) Properato"^ opus est, It is necessary to make haste, 
{g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt, 
Of soms things we have need of a great many 
examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two), uter, utra, utrum ; g. utrlus. 

Each (do.)) uterque ; g. utiiusque. 

Another; one (of two things), a ) ^^ ^ ^,^^ ^^^„g 

second ; one more, ) 



1 According to the Qerman grammarians, the gen. denotes a pemummt, the 
ebl a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl, is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be ouxidentcd and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
vudiocri ingeniOj sed magno studio rerum veterum, muUcR industruB et magni 
laboris fuit." ' Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constUuted Ms dtar- 
aeter/ Why not as well or better, * He showed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essenHdUy^ and, pernumenUy) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity V Was his ingenium (the in-born 
power of his mind) a less permanent quality than his indttstria ? Zumpt says : 
' With «•»«, Cicero seems to prefer the ablJ 

« Fropsrare is used of a praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a purpose ; 
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Of MUeeus, 

Greek, 

Roman, 

To predict, foretell, 

Eclipse, 

Sun, 

Body, 

'Food, meat. 

Drinking, drink. 

Serpent, 

Immense, 

Size, 

Lemnos, 

To find, discover. 



Custom, 

Nature (i. e. a man's nature), 
Money, 

To draw away, 

Connection, 

Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- > £ j^j^g gj ^ 

ness), ' J ' ' * 

i making haste, 
Hhert is rued qf} deliberation, | 

( prompt execution, . 

Exercise 25. 



Milesius (162, e). 

GrsBcus, i, m. 

Romanus, i, m. 

prsedicSre, diz, diet. 

defectio, Snis,^ 

sol, soils, m. 

corpus, corptiris, n. 

cxbus, i, 711. 

potio, 5nis, /. 

serpens, entis, €om.gend. 

ingens, ingentis. 

magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnos,!^ i,/. 

invenire, ven, vent; reperire. repCr, 

repert.o 
consuetude, inis,/. 
natura, 8b,/. 

(often argentum, i, n. silver), 
avttcare, av, at. 
coi^unctio, onis,/i 



properato. 
consulto. 
mature facto. 



178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. ThalesP 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who^ predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the s^me when (139) consul. He says (atti) 



festinare = to be in a hurry. An adj. properua was formed from pn. Jorfh^ 
forwards^ as inferus, exterus, from fkeir prepositions. (D.) 

n Greek nouns in ob of the aeamd decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or vm. 

o * Invenio, properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
to find: reperio, like tofindouttJid to discover j implies that the thing found was 
before hidy and was sought for with pains.' (D.). Cramlne observes that mce- 
nire is the proper word for the faculty itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding iMoi; i. e. without an aceusativeoftet 
it He quotes from Cicero, *vigere, sapere, invenire^ meminisse,' a passage 
which plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of seardiingf 
though it does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it. 

P Thales, Stls. 

4 Fari is to talk : use artictdate speech : loqui, to speak or talk (opposed to 
tadrtf to be silent) ; dicere Is to say, the transUive form of loqui. As disHn- 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of*'' Lemnos 1 It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We) 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we Have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verres 
used to say®* that he had need of many things. How much «ioney 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Csesar (156). How many are there 
of you ?^ I will ask how many there ^tq of them. 



179. The top of the The middle of the The rest of the 

mountain, way. work, 

N. summus mons, media via, reliquum opus, 

G. summi mentis, mediae vise, reliqui operis, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Soy ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Grsecia, the wJiole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,'" the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to position, are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectives agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
end, mtddlcy whole, top, &c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives.* 



fished from loqui, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajo, dicereis to speak for the information of the hearers, ajo expressing the as- 
sertion *of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say =: I assert, 
affirm, maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). Inquit (which Do- 
derlein derives from injXcit, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the objections which we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) It 
is also used in a vehement re-assertion ('one, one I say'). 

f The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from oZ^er tilings 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summui mom 
Is ^ mountain where U is highest : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

■ Not, however, always, e. g. * sapientia prima* {Har.), and, • In hac insuld 
extremd est fons aquse dulcls,' i&c. (dc. Verr. 4. 118.) 
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180. Vocabulaey25.' 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Outo^ 
A thousand, 

To survive, 

Three hundred, 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master ^ * master of a house,' 

* owner of any property,* slaves 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some— others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neither— noW 



Alpes, ium, /. 

frigtis, tiris. It. 

nix, nivis, /. 

liquescSre, lieu, — — 

numerare, 3v, at. 

ex (dblat.). 

mille (indecl. in sing. In plur. millia, 
ixmi, lbus,t <&c.) 

superesse, superful {dot,), 

trgcenti, sb, a. 

jurare, av, at. 

luna, 8B, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, se, m. 
^ dominus, i, m. ; herttSj t, m. is a riuuter 
> only in relation to his servcmta ox 
5 slaves. 

lana, 8B, f. 

nigerj gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii— alii. 

solus, a, um, G, solius. 

chameleon, ontis, or onis, m. 

Slere, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by nee or 
neque.« 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you.^^ Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titibs) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'^ their master. 



t Mille the adj. is indeclinable. 

« * Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.* (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
dle says : *in good writers nee is found usually only before consonants; neque 
before vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in Broder's 
Ghrammar, we have from Cicero^ *nec sibi rwcalteri;* ' ne^iz^ naufragio neque 
Incendio ;* * nee homlnum ;* * neque perfringi.* 
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Who is there but'* understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that^ is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26. The Gerddve continued. {Gen. after adjectives.) 

T82. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recollection, 
fear, participation, and their opposites ; together with verbals in 
ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incompleie meamng^ and may be compared 
with transUice verbs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of some feeling of the mind. 

183. (b) To this class belong many participles used adjec- 
tively. 

(e) In Poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an adjective, 
where its relation to the adjective 'might be expressed by *wffh 
reaped to,* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, FuU of plots. Beneficii imm^mor, Apt-to- 
forget a favour. Rei maritimse peritissimi, Very 

skilful in naval affairs. Magnse urbis capax, Able 

to contain a large city, 
{b) y eritatis amans, Attached to truth ; , a lover of truth. 

Amans patrise, A lover of his country. Officii 

negligens, Negligent of duty. 
(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper; of a bold temper. 

Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 

tus laboris (C<bs.). Fidissima tui{yirg.). Seri 

studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Oi?.), 



• Potus, <is. " Potio is the act of drinking^ and that on which this action ia 
performed ; a draught ; a liquid atDoUowed : potus is drinking, and drink in ita^ft 
without reference to the action,** (R.) 

V And in TacUua, who has : YetVLB regnandi, summus atceritoHa, Ac. 
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585*. VOCABTTLAET 26 
To hate, 

Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, . 

To hesitate, 

To undertake, 

In-such-a-manner, 

Not even, 



Nothing but, 

To take in good part, to 
fevourably. 



Odissex (with tenses derived from the 
perfect). 

virtfis, utis, /. 

contentio, 9nis, f, ^ 

verttas, atis, /. 

philosophus, i, m. 

gloriosus, a, um. 

jbcus, i, m. 

dubitfire,y av, at. 

suscipSre, cep, cept. 

ita. 
r ne — quidem, (with the word the tttxi be- 
} longs to between them ; n« j6co qva^ 
( demj not even in jest.) 
r nihil aliud nisi , (the following adj. is 
} not to agree with nihil but with the 
C substantive afterntM.) 
receive > boni consttlere,* sulu, salt ; in bonam 
) pa]:tem accipCre. 



(Adjectives governing the Grenitive.) 



Mindful, 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, 

Negligent, careless of, inatten 

tive to, 
Greedy, 

Eiagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous. 
Skilled in, 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of, 



mSmor, bris. 
immemor, »ris. 

; negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studiOsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the p«/., pluperf.^ sndfut. per/, are respectively used/or (that 
is where we should use) the pres., impetf.f and simple fut. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emotions and operations of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate^ I haxe hated ; the 
moment I do know, I have known, 

^ Dubitare, to hesUate, is generally followed by inf, . 

* So, sequi boni (or sequi bonique) facere, to take in good part t to he satisfied, 
Lucri facere, to turn to account; to get the credit of. In hind eonsulere, honi is 
probably a gen. of the price or valuer consider e being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of ' to think upon^ whether hy oneself , or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conso^ from which censeo is derived. Doderlein 
thinks eonrstdere meant originally ' to sit down* (from the same root as toMum, 
mi-lsLf and perhaps sot-iim), and that honi is an old adv. (of the same form aa 
Am) ; so that honi consiUas ^ hene considas or acguieseas. It occurs in duint., 
Sen., Ac. • not, I believe. intDicero. 
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A Dartner \ consor8,« tis (properly adj., one who has 

C . the same lot). 
A lover of, attached to, amans, tis ; diligens,^ tis. 

Productive of, eflaciens, tis. 

Such a lover of, « adeo amans, or diligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness 
Courage is greedy' of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner* of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a- falsehood even** in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to« hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not' negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



* Socitt8f * a companion ;' ^associate;' ' member of the ^ame society ;' 'sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with coruort. 
Comesy 'companion,' 'fellow-traveller.' SodaHsy ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

ConsorteM fortuna eadem, aocioa labor ideifi ; 
Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus,'mensa sodaUa 
Vir comis multos comitea sibi jungit eundo, 
Com-it-es, con and 'i^,* as in supine of eo. 

* Amare expresses the affection ofUne ; diligere (properly, to ckoose apaart) the 
preference of one object to another. If therefore any thing of ddibenUe choiet 
or preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

b Consors. Socius would imply that they shared the same toil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupaUon, 

* Diligens with gcn.^ his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
In the next sentence, amanSf because, though patriotism should be a principle^ 
affection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : ' that he uttered a falsehood not even in jeat.' 

* Aconaequmce; not a purpose. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187. (a) (Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man, 

!To maJce a man an accused-person of a capi* 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(h) (Eng,) To bring an action against a man for bribery, 
(Lai.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) {Eng,) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man. 
(Lat,) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 
(Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188, Vocabulary 27. 

(Adjectives governing the gen.) 

Tenacious, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused of, 

In his absence, 



tenax, acis. 

capax, acis. 

expers, tis (car, pan). 

reus f (from rea). 

absens, tis (adj. agreeing toUh the subs.). 



Bribery 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



ambitus, fis, m. from amblre, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambUi^iB, 
' to bring an accusation about his can- 
vaanng:* and then, as 'reum facere 
de moribus * is * to accuse of immoral- 
ity* so to accuse him de ambitu is < to 
accuse him of improper^ illegal can- 
vassing,* i. e., of bribery. 

res or pecunis repetundse ; or repetun- 
dee alone; properly things or moneys 
to be claimed back. 

vis ff {vidmce). 

impietas, atis, /. 



♦ Certiorem facere may also be followed by abl. with de : 
* EJum de rebus gestis certiorem faciunt.* 

t " Reos appcUo non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
eeptatur; sic enim oHm loquebantur." {Cic, De Oral. 2. 43.) From the oUm 
it is plain that reus had come to be used of the defefndarU almost exclusively, 

» Vis, vis, —, vim, vi j vires, virium, &c. Crtn. via in Toe., but very 
rare. 
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To prefer a charge against, reum facSre. 

To inform, certiorem facSre ; £Sc, fact. 

To learn, discCre, didic, 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

Full, plenus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as**) boys. The island of Pharos is not^ capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge pf immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to^^ inform Csesar oi 
my design. I fear that he will not^* inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would^' leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
Caesar. There is no one but*^ believes that you will be without 
any I dangers. He wams^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who**» deny that virtue is productive of 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued, 

190. (a) Such a substantive ^ls property, duty, party mark, dec, 
is often omitted in Latin after < to he /' so that to he ia followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as qfficium, munus, indicium, &c., must be under- 
stood. 

This gienitiye Is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



k Non is *nf^^ havd is Uertairdy not,* *aurdy not,* used especially with 
adjective, adverbs^ and imperwmal verba, 

i * Any,* after erpera, must be translated by ominx&^ * aU,* 

k When numeo does not mean to warn or advise us to do (or not to do) some- 
thing, it takes oee. with tr|/!n. (not ut nc). 
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there are various English phrases that may be reduced to this con* 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; Uis dmracterisHc of; U i* incumbent on ; it it for 
(the rich, &c.,) ; itianot every one who ; any man may ; it demands or 
requirm ; it betraysy showSy Ac. ; it belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thirtg is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

('It is toise;^ not * sapiens est^ but ^sapientis m^*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
jommonly in the gen. in Lat.— ' It is madness^* ' dementicB est.' 

193. (6) These genitives are used in the same way with/acerc, Jieriy haberi, 
ducL 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing, condemning, acquitting, &c., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. if) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun, it stands in ihe 
aocusatioe. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of crimine, or 
nomincy which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the ^en„ the ablat, with de is very common. 

198. (d) The puniehTnent to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen., and often in the ace. with ad. 

199. (e) Satago,^ misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen. : 
verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen. or 
accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aecus. unless it be a neui. 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, rei; dereg 
and rem. 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est. 
It is the part {or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires great abilities. Cujus- 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. Extremae est dementiae, It 
is the height of madness. Suae ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his domin- 
ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : * to have one's hands full.' 

1 When memini and recordor signify ^to make mention qf^* memini takei 

flM gen., or ablat. with de; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the oee. 

of a person, except in the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (Z.) 
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(h) Tempori cedere semper sapientis est hahitum, It has 
always been held a wise thing to yield to the times, 
(c) Proditionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 
pecuniis rejpeiundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 
{d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally condemned 
(or, condemned to death). Ad hesUas condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts, 
(e) Misereri omnium, To pity all. Meminisse prceteritO' 
rum, To rememher past events : meminisse heneficia^ 
To rememher kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
(/) Si mZ me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To accuse, accusare,™ av, at. 

To charge falgely, to get upa>i^g.^^j^ - .,^ 

charge against, ) 

To prosecute, postulare,® av, at. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember, \ meminisse,? recordari,^ also to nuuce 

( mention of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind o^ admbnere, commonere, ui, ItunL 

ip^ . j^ ( misereri,' miseritus, misertus ; miserea 

c c5re. 
To condemn, damnare,* condemnare, av, St. 



■» Incusare is * to accuse^* but 9io^ in a court of justice. 

* Properly, * to pretend a thing tigainat a man.' 

* Literally, * to demand^* i. e. for punishment. 

» With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi^ 185, x.) Imperat. memento ; 
jd. mementSte). 

^ Meminisse is, * to retain in my recollection,' * to remember : ' remirdsd is, * to 
recaU a thing to mind,' * to reeoUect : ' recordari is, * to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recollection of it.' (D.) 

' Miserari governs the cux, Miserari is * to show compassion,* misereri^ * to 
fed compassion,' as an act of free will, implying & generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

* Damnare allquem voti {or votorum), is, t-o condemn a man to pay his vow (oi 
vote*) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 
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An Athenian, Atheniensis (162, e). 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 
To Uve for the day, forgetful, that ) .^^ ^.^^ ^.^g^^ 

is, of the morrow, j 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed ) g^natat t 

fact, $ 

Superstition, superstitio, onis,/. 

Feeble, imbecillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, av, it. 

Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 

To persist, perseverare, av, at. 

Error, error, 5ris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, 5nis,/. 

Sedition, seditio, onis,/. 
A Christian, christianus, i, m. 

Injury, injuria, jb,/. 

Adversity, res adverse. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnSre. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 

Religion, religio, 5nis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for harharians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises* 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not'* easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



t Literally, U stands together as a consistent truth. 
4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued. (Impersonal verbs.) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or w important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an tn/in- 
ttive (with or without ace.) or (/J) a neuter jpronown (hoc, id, iHud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro- 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or (S) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. 
with interest or re/ert / but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
'possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sud, 
nostrd, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus,"^ 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. 
(magni, parvi, quanti, dec.) ; or by an adverb (muUum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, dz;c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

204. (b) These impersonals, pudet, piget, pcmitet, tcedet, miseret, 
take an accusative of the persdh feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What eau$eM the feeling may also be a verb (in the inftnUvve^ or in an 
indieaiite clause with quod, or a auljunctive one with an tntemgativ^ 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipubliccR intersit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 

republic, that all our forces should assemble. 
Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 

to do right. 
Quid nostrd refert ? Of what importance is it to us? . 

(or, What does it signify to us ?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great im- 

portance to the credit of the state. 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 

great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



u To be explained perhaps by reference to cauB&, gratid. It seems to bo 
proved that these are (as Priscian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long: e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 :— Datum 6sse dotis. De. Quid tua, malum ! id refert 1 
q^. Magni, Demipho. lUfert = rHfertf fbr * ad rem lert ' 0- conferf, 
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inud mek magni interest, te tU videam. It is of great 

consequence to me that I should see you, 
Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror, 
{h) Ignavum pcmitehit aliquando ignavicB, The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget stuUicR mece, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of 
it. Taedet me vitse, lam loeary of my life. Taedet 
eadfem audire milites, The soldiers are ^Ured of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 

207. VOCABTTLAKY 28.* 

interest, r^ert; the latter very rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 
a pronoun ; principally in qmdrefert 7 
what does it signify? what difference 
does it make? and nihxL referty it is 
of no consequence, or makes no di^ 
ference. 

pxget me. 

[ pcenitet me. 

pudet me. 

miseret me (see 201 '). 

J tsedet me ; (or per/, pertsesum est. 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest o^** 



I am sorry for, vexed at, 

I repent, am discontented or dis- ] 

satisfied with, 
I am ashamed o^ 
I pity, 
I am disgusted at ; am weary or \ 

tired o^ 



Like ; equal to ; as good as. 



On account of^ 



To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



instar ; an old subst. signifying a model 
or image: and as such followed by 
the genitive. It should only be used 
of equality in magnitude^ real or figu- 
rative. 
( ergo, governing and following the g-«ni- 
c tive. It is the Greek Ipyta, 

donare, av, at. 

corona, ae,/. 

aureus, a, um. 



Exercise 30. 



208. 



pVhat are the various' ways of translating u/hdher—or ?] 

What difference doea it m^e t9 Caius, whether he 
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drinks wine or water 1 It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is e 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one^* may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should*^ be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive tJiat no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity' (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest thai they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (ille) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented {jperf*) with* 
a golden crown on account of his virtue'. 

(For the Genitive of pric6 see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
§ 30. The Dative, {Dative with Adjectives,) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likenessy agreeable' 
nesSy usefulness, fitnessy facility , dec. (with their opposites), govern 
the dative, 

210. But of such adjectives, several take a genitive without any essential 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, Qommodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, atcommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
cu:c, of the object, or purpose, for which, 

Propior (nearer), proximtu (nearest), take do^., but sometimes the accu9 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- ) --otTis ▼ a. um 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) ' ' 



▼ SuaiDta and dulcU are **wtU:^ the former especially sweet to die sense of 
fnUtUng^ the latter to that of taste; both being uaedgmeraUy and figvrathefy 
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Liable, tnibject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, um. 

Common, communis, is,e. 

(Adjectives that take Gm. or Dot.), 
Like, similis,^ is, e ; superl, similUmus. 

Unlike, disslmilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,* pans. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averee to ; inconsis- > aUenus,^ a, um, 

tent with, > > ) » 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable > ^^.g ,, .g^ ^ 

with, ' 

Survivinff \ superstes,b itis ; used substantively, a 

^* c survivor, 

(The following are often followed by ' od ' to express apurpose or 
object J for which, &c.) 
Bom, natus, partic. of nascor. 

Convenient ; of character, obliging, commodus,^ a, um. 



like our ^sweet.^ JucunduSj that which directly causes joy and delight. Qratutf 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. Amoenus^ agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sights though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dulcia delectant gustantem ; snavia odore ; 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, amcena vocamus. 
Doderlein thinks that amcenum is not < quod amorem praestat,' but is a syncope 
for ammcBnumj as CamaBndB for CanimaencBj and is equivalent to ' animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

V SimUis takes s^en. of internal, dot, of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exception ; but to express, like me, him, <&c. (i. e. egtud to\ the^en. 
should be used : 

Ille tux aimilisy mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi similis, faciem qui servat eandem. 
*: SimUis expresses mere resemblance : aequalis denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par, mutual congruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

J Alienus also governs the abl., and especially with ab. ' In the sense of dig- 
inclined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

■ Hostis, properly a stranger,- hence a, public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Inlmicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimicus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as such generally 
take the dot. 

• Also to be implicated 6r concerned in (a conspiracy, Ac.) j an object (of sus* 
picion). 

b jEqualis and superates have usually a dot. ; but the former more commonly 
Ag^en., when it signifies a * contemporary,* (Z.) 

• Commodus (from cofi, modus), eommeneuraU with. 
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Inconyenient, uneuitable, 


incommodus, a, um. 


Fit, 


aptus, a, um. 


Suitable, serviceable, 


idoneus,* a, um. 


Fitted, adapted. 


accommodatus, a, um. 


Useful, expedient, good, 


utiUs, is,e. 


Useless, 


inutilis, is, e. 


Prone, 


proclivis, is, e. 


Innocent, 


innocens, tis. 


Word, 


verbum, i, n. 


Fault, 


culpa, ae,/. 


Lust, 


libido, iniR,/. 


Age = time of life, 


SBtas, tatis,/. 


{Eng.) Common to kings arid peasants (or, to kinga with petucmts). 


{Ltot.) Common to kings wUh peasants. 




Exercise 31. 



[Should iTVPenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)J 

213. It cannot be doubted thai (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent' with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will 7U>t find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not** useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves. <* Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those "^ of- 
others. He says that he is not* chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* Idoneu8 expresses a ruOuralJUruaa actually existing, but that requires to be 
observedi made (waUabUj or (if spoken of a person) caUed forth, Aptua ( = con- 
venienter junctus) expresses acttuU fitness^ now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

(1) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aptus 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what is^ 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer^ to be axted upon, 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person^ 
describes AjUness that may never be observed or called forth: aptus, a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forth, and is ready to act. [Idoneus from 
ideo, as ultroneus fxom uUro. (D.)] 

« NoBtri, gen, pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*' thinks it inconsistent 
witli your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, h). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (gen.). I will strive to discover what is*'^ expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise. B2. 

[What is the Lat. for deUghtfvl to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others ? It cannot be denied iKbi he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those* *> of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he'^> not have spent*®* a more 
honourable life 1 It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato« than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not' averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hit understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hut^^ take these things ingoodpart.^ 
1 will strive that nobody'* may pity me.» Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come*** into a very de- 
lightful place. 



§ 31. TJie Dative continued. 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or 
person to, for y or against which any thin^ is done. Hence— 



• Begin with * Caimdif and go on with * than Pompey.* 

f *Not even Balbus iik> ff mBvrtt, notmUtr«rt, See 201. r. 
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'216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and Jeing' angry, &c. 

217. 0^ Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace, expresses the immediale, the 
dat. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepoaiHona, cum, inters 
and sometimes ad, 

(6) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, juvo, ladoy ddecta, 
and qfendo govern the ace, 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify command^h rego and gubemo govern the ace,, 
tempera and moderor the occ. or dot, 

220. Tempero and moderor with the daf. are 'to moderate,* ' re- 
*fram within proper limits:' in the ace. 'to direct' or 'govern,* 
Temperare ah aliquSL re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Gonfer nostram longissimam setatem cum seternitate, 

Compare our longest life with eternity, 
Hominem cum homine comparat, He compares man 

with man. 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the Uot^ 
of loth of them together. 

{h) Librisme delecto, J amtise myself with hooks, Offendit 
neminem. He offends nobody. Hsec laedunt oculum, 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-jtivat, 
Fortune helps the bold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeUng. Tempe- 
rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
injuria, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise, 8uaddre.i suas, suas. 



k Jubeo takes aee. with injin. It may be followed by *ut* with sribj, if used 
absolutely, without the mention of n person, (Z.) 
i Minurc (properly, to make a man think ofsomdMng, D.) calls his attention 



^81.222.] 

Believe, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, cure, 
- Hurt, 
Indulge, 
Favour, 
Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 
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( credSre, credid, credit ; (also to mt^ui^ 
I with a/xua, of what ia adruaied). 

impSrare, av, St. 

placere, placu, placit. •• 

displicSre. 
^ invidere, vld, vis (it may also have aceuM, 
c of the thing grudged), 
C auxiliari ; subvenire, ven, vent ; succur- 
^ rere, curr, curs; opitulari, subtevare 
^ and juvare take the accuajk 

mederi.i 

nttcere, nocu, nocxt. 

indulgere, induls, indult. 

favere, fav, faut. 

nubgre,™ nups, nupt {properly to veil). 
^ parere (of the habU) obedire (of pariicu- 
\ lar acts). 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscSre, ignov, ignot. 

persuadere, suas, suas. 

resistSre, restit, restit. 

parcSre, pgperc et pars, pars et parcXt. 
{ minari (with accus, of liie thing threai" 
I ened). 

comparare ; conferre,a tttl, coUat. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense. Hortari appeals to his wiU; suadere^ to his wnderstaaftdr 
ing. Suadere is to attempt to persuade ; persUadere \B to advise effectually; to 
persuade. 

^ AuxHiari (to make oneself a man's auxUiumX to increase a person's strength ; 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youthful, powerful^ advoe; 
hence), to hdp (one who is striving. D.) ; to fisicilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. OpittUari (from opes), to aid with one's means, credit, re- 
sources, a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Suboenire (to eom^'under, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to run to the assist- 
ance of; wjiiich implies a more pressing danger; to succour. Sublevare, to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support :— figuratively, to alleviate, mitigate, 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxUior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance | the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase ; enhance. (C.) 

I Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the »tcA 
person, or to the operation of the physician; sanare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

^ Thbe married is nuptam esse, and we find, nuptam esse cum aliquo, 

■ On^erre (ta bring together), conterulere (to stretch together), compontre (U* 

4* 
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To be angry with, ' \ ^^^*^' ^^«^ • BucJcensere (of de^ loit. 

i ing re8entment)y both govern dative. 
To injure, hurt, laedSre, laes, laes {accus.). 

To delight, amuse, delectare, av, at (acctta.). 

To offend, offendSre, fend, fens (accuaJ). 

* He tkreatma me toith death ' should be 

In Latin, * threatens death to me.* 

Exercise 33. 
[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the aruwer would he* no* 7] 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can^* com- 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^* he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry® with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan {Vulcanus), 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone" 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think*' that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows'* a great mind to spare 
the conquered. 1 warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with tljat war. I have unmUingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who*®' grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued, 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxtaposiHon for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that corj/crre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together : contendere^ to institute a dose comparison, 
Ramshom says, comparare is to compare things that are exactly similar j and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : < conferre pugnantia, comparare 
mmirariaJ 
* Succen89re^ because the anger is lasting. 
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225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
heneysatisy male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the ^erbs compounded with ad, in, inter, oh, 
prtB, sub, con, govern the dat. 

(fi) Many of those compounded with ah, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the dat. 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positionsTf they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfiii. 

To be present, ade8se,<i adful (hence, to staand by). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- j ^^^^^ 

cial to, i 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head o^ to ) p^ jegggg 

command, y 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- ) pro^jeggg , 

vantageous to, 5 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstare, stilt, stit. 

To satisfy, satisfacSre, &c, fact. 

To confer benefits on, benefiic6re, lee, fact 

To prefer, antep5nSre, ptfsu, pbsit. 

To reckon one thing <(fUr, I. e., > t^jhsre, habu, habit. 

as mferior to another, ) 



P Tliis is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
eannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (G.) 

^ PreeaeM is used as the paiUcipU of ctdesae, PrcBsenUm ease expresses an 
immediate audiblt or vitibl6 presence ; adtase^ presence generaUy^ within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adat^ when he is wWiin our waUtt 
but to be pr<B0en«, he must be in the saint room with ourselves. Adetac relates 
to 2^ person or ffwug to which one is near; inter east^ to an acti4m that one is as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abtsae is simply to he abaent or away; not to be there, Deeaae Is spoken of a 
thing that is vmUingy xYitpreaemce of it missed, because necessary to the eomplat^-' 
tuaaoi a thing. Defcere is the inchoative oi deeaae^ aa prqfieere to prodeaaee, (D.) 

■ Produat drops the d before those parts of turn that begin with a consonant. 
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£!ng. To prefer death to slavery. 

r, J To reckon slavery after death {posthdbire servitutem morti). 
' ^ (Or, as the EngUsh.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. * Better * when it means ^preferable^^ ^more aatisfactory^^ should be 
translated by •aiias.'] 

228. It is wise'* to prefer virtue to all things {transL both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle. It is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist (suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will not* be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing** to honourable conduct. 
Hoto does It happen that all of you*'^ prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us*'^ have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity.* He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who**' preferred death to slavery. 



229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot. or ace, without difference of meaning.) 
To flatter, fawn upon, adulari, adulatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacere, jScu, jScit. 

Attend to, consider, | ""^fif '^.^'"^ ""* ('^- '" ^''^°' *« 

I antecellSre,cellu (very rare); prsestare,* 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < prsestit, prsestit (dot, heat with ante- 
( cellere). 

p^i ( def icere,x f^c, feet (to revolt from, a, 

I ab; to, ad. Also with aecua.io desert). 



i See note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
• Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

▼ Translate as if it were, 'would be wanting neither to the time nor,* &c. 
^ So also the other verbs of going before, or surpa»aing: ante- or |>r«- coders 
currere, -venire, -vertere, Ac, {prcecedcre has only theoec. in prose. Z.) 
> See 227, r. 
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r despgrare (also with de which governs 
To despair of, < the ablat.j hence desperatus, given 

' over). 
To make sport o^ make merry ^ illudCre, lus, lus (also followed by in 

with, mock, I with acctu. or ablat). 

Fall upon, seize 
Ac, assailing the i 



I upon (of cares, ) i^cessere,! cesslv, et cess, cessit 
he mmd), ) 



Wait for. 


praesttilarl, atus.» 


Rival, emulate, 


8Bmulari, atus.» 


Accompany, 


comitari, atus. 




' prsebere or prsestare se fortem (the latter 


To show oneself brave, Ac. 


J implying action ; the former not neces- 
"^ sarily so ; prsebgre se, to tfvow one- 




, self; praestare se, to prove oneself). 


Grief, 


dttlor, oris, m. 


Tuscan, 


Tuscus, a, um. 


Territory, 


ager, agri, m. 




Exercise 35. 



230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to what** (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
^ the Romans ? [No.] I almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show»» a brave mind 
to despair of one's (suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(omnis) army. It was owing to you'* that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but*' 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without" making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were same who mocked the boy. 



7 So also invadere. 

■ Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; opperirij to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence; preestolarij to be in readiness 
to perform a service. (Rid. after Doderlein.) 

*■ MmuUyr is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envy: it does 
not however express simple envy^ but the endeavour to equal or ntrpaaa a person^ 
which TTuxy, or may not, be caused by envy. 

b *What^ is here rel. (:= those thing»i which). 
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§ 33. The Dadve continued. ( Verbs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) I>(mo/ ctrctfm(Zo, and several other verbs, take either 
' a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accU' 

saUve of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs o£ fearing take a dat. of the person for whom one fears. 

232. (a) Cirdumdat ur^em muro ; or, circumdat jriurum urbi, 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im' 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verba that take dat. of personwith ace, of thing; or. ace. ofpereon 
with abl. of tfiing.) 
Besprinkle, bespatter, adsperg8re,<i spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdXre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, InduCre, Indu, Indtit. 

r exuSre, exu, ezut (accu«. of person^ ab- 
Strip off, } lot. of thing. With accus. only *to 

( throw off,' * put off;* * divest oneself o^» 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludSre, intercl&s, intercias. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

cavSre, cav, caut (cavere aliquem;* to 
guard against: be on on^o guard 
against; cavSre alicui, to guard ; 
tpatck over; cavSre or sibi cavSre, to 
[ be on on^s guard). 
" consulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre aU^putih 
to constdt; consulSre alicuii to constiU 
for a person ; to constUt his interest : 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ctlpere* alicui ; cupSre, -cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ( prospicgre patrise. 
one's country, ^ providSre patriae. 

„ , C impSnere (aliquid alicui) ; with do/, only 

To lay upon, ^ « to impose upon.' 

incumbere rei ; incumbere in rem, to ap- 
To lean upon, -? ply anesdf vigorously; to devote one^ 



To beware. 



To consult. 



/ incumber 
} ply one 
t self to. 



^ J5», impertire or impert&i. d fii>, inspergCre. 

• Mso cav£re ab aliquo, or ab allqua re. • So^ bene, male, Ac. Telle alicui 
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CrueUy, 


crudeliter. 


Almost, nearly, 


prope ; pene or paene. 


Altar, 


ara,8B,/. 


Baggage, 


impedimenta (pZur.)properly hmdratteea* 


A camp, 


castra (plur,). 


A mound. 


agger, Cris, m. 


A ditch. 


fossa, 8B,/. 


To prepare. 


parare, av, at. 


The state, « 


reqiublica, reipublicBB, reipublics, rem- 
publicam, Ac, 


To take a camp, Ac. 


exuere ; i. e. < to strip the enemy (ace.) 


of their oamp » (ablat.). 


Humanity, human feeling, 


humanitas, atis,/. 


FUght, 


f«ga, «i/- 




murus, i, m. (th« general term ; mosnla, 




from manire, is the wall of a city for 




protection against enemies; paries, 


A wall, 


«tis, the waU of a bmlding, allied to 




pars^ portio, Ac, ; maceria, allied to 




margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 




of a garden or vineyard. D.) 


Attoitewall, 


murus lapideus. 


234. [C. xx.]f:^In English, substantives standing before and spoken of 




adjecHvdy, and must be translated into 


Latin by ac^ectives. 





Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard {suhj.) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) thaf he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. It 
remains that (ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the statel The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling^. 
Caesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus not 
to throw off his human- feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 
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§ 34. Verbs that take a second Dative. 

236. Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
coTTUB, or eends another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where toe 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after ^io be^ may often be translated into Latin by the dot, of a 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb * have ' may often be translated by 

sum with a dative.'' 

{Eng.) I have a hat. ^ I have two hats. 

{Lot.) There i» a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. after *?iave* will be the nom. before *tobe:* 
the nom. before * /iarc,' the dat. after * to be.* 

239. (e) In ' eat mihi rvomen^^ the name is either in the nom., the dot., or 
(less commonly) the gen. ^ 

The construction with the daJt. is even more common (in the case of 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the n<w». It is an 
instance of attraction^ the name being attracted into the case of 
mihi. (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex LacedsemoniOrum, venit Attids auX' 

ilio, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcemonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians. 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicse dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio drit, He will be odious (or, an object oi 
dislike) to himself. 

(d) Fuere LydOs multi ante CroBSum reges, The Lydtam 

had mnny kings before Croesus. 
(c) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



t So* can have* may be translated by ^poUst eau.* 
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MarciuSy whose surname wets afterwards CorioJa* 
nus, — Fond nomen Arethusa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen MercurU est mihi, 
My name is Mercury.) 
(/) At tihi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, But, behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius com^s to me, 
242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by two datives.) 
(1) With auxiUo (assistance). 
Come, venire, ven, vent. 

Send, mittere, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectns. 

(2) With euLjxBi vUiOj crimird. 

To impute as a fault, culpae dare, dSd, dat (with ace. of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a ) vitios vertgre, vert, vers (with aec. of 

fiiult, > thing). 

(3) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with ace. of thing). 

To be a hindrance, impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio i esse. 

To be hateful, odlo esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 

To be very advantageous, magnsB utilitati esse. 

To mean k \ ®^^^ ^®^® * ^^^ ^^ ^^'^ *° ^ ^^^ *®" 

* I cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedea 

feet, I projicSre, jec, ject. 



f VUium is any'^ir, blemish, or fault; whatever makes a thing tm/)0r/ee<. ' 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persons. Culpa 
Ib/ouU; whatever is blamable; heiice vitium may be used for cti/po, but eulpa 
not always -for vUium. Scdus always implies a wicked intention; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence, caution, Ac. 

h Aprcemium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the recerver: 
a donum^ to produce joy, with reference to the graiuitousness of the gift : a 
munus, to express affection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

i Prifbirum is * what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
he is (or has been) reproached with ;* * a reproach* actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not what one^s meaning is, but what one means by such conduct, 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pedes, which. Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct: (See Cic. Sest. 11 ; Cses. B. O. 1, 31.) 
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[C. xzi.]!;^* Whai* is sometimes used for ^fiow* (quam) : sometimes for 
' how great * (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetii* 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." It was 
woing to youj that I did not throw myself at Csesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'" of Caius. I 
fear that these things will noi^^ prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable*^ to 
you, to have been pngaged in such**> a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest {see Index I) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howP advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me a* a fauU. . He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought"^ a charge of immorality against Caius 1^ 



X. 

§ 35. The Accusative* 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com- 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 

• few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive.' 

Of these, those tliat are not deponent have generally a passive voioe. 

245. {h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smelUng of take the thing in the accusative. 

■a G. w. 

■ Part, in rua with the proper tense of sum. 

• Say : < It is for a great honour.* 

P * Ehw* must be translated hyquanitu. 

4 With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; leuid with others the 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a tran- 
ntive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, gUire (to thirst) =s * to desire as a thirsty man desires ;' harrere 
^ * to/eor, and express my fear by shuddering;* properare mortem, 
'to cause death, and to cause it in haste.* — ^This figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, vnth which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis- 

ited the Persian magi, 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum pedibus 

obiit,' Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

with me. 
{b) Somniare somiffum, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to be a slave. 

Ceram 6lere, To smell of wax. 
(c) Sit! re honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 

commits many sins. 

249. VOCABULAEY 35. 

(TVansiHpe compounds of IntransiHoe Verbs.) 

Attack, aggi€di, ior, aggressus. ^ 

Yirit, adire,* adii, aditum. 

To enter into a partnership, coiresocietatem; co€o.t 

Te stir out of the city, \ urbem (but better) urbe excSdCre, cess, 



abL is more common than the aee. ; excedere and egredi, in their proper mean- 
ing of going outy should be followed by e or the abl. But Livy has urbem 
Bxcedere. 
r Ob in oberrOf do., seems to be an abbreviation of amb, dfujiL (D.) 
■ Vis}^e is, to pay a visit as ti friend or companions adire, to visit on busi* 
fiMt, or in consequence of some toant; ccnceniret to visit, on business or noti 
sahdare, to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
t The compounds of eo have generally perf. ti, not ivi. 
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To exceed the bounds of mode- > ^^^^^ excedSre. 

ration, > 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obitum; obeo. 
To caU upon; have an mterview j convgnire, ven, vent. 

with ; hence, to speak to, S 

To come to a determination ; to ^ consUimn inire. 

adopt a resolution, S 

To encounter death, mortem oppStSre, petivi, petii, petit." 

To smell o^ dlere, olu et olev, olit et oiet. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) jedaigje.' 

smack of, S 

To taste of (i. e. have taste or i sapgre, io (per/, rare^ saplv et 8ap« 

flavor of), c sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv, it. 

To boast o^ gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttlere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, prsetervShi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo ffere (* almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, 8b,/. 

Speech, oratlo, 5nis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium, ' dream. 

Herb, herba, ae,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38, 

[How must the infin. be translated after to perstuideT] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a-proclamation that nobody** should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.') Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



u Obire Tnortem^ or diem aupremum (for which obire is used with the ace, 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiena simply 
gitfers ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it withJirmneM 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Be has in many compounds the meaning of forth s thus redoUrt^ *to 
smell forth ;* * to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbdtr^ 
Uin thinks that, at auch, it is possibly the Greek ^c. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered *•> 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
(SioZia). Three hundred of us»^) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not^' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he mil enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as*) Cicero. I cannot but'' grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling^. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 86. The Accusative continued. 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing, 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceOf to give information^ prefers the ablative with de. 
After peto, and sometimea after the other verbs of beggingy the person 
is put in the obL with a: and after rogo, interrifgOj <&c., the thing often 
stands in the cAL with de. 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The apportion accumtive completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of caJUngj appointing to an office, conndermg, 
dc, together with^/octo, efficiOy reddo, <&c. 

The second accusative is often »n adjective, 

254. (d) With facio and efflcio a sentence with ut is often found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nam. of the 

second, it is generally omitted. 

(Eng.) The sun makes all things {to) floiuish. 
{Lot.) The sun makes that all things should flourish. 
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{Eng.) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lai,) He had Lysis his master ( = as hlB master). 

255. [C. XXII.] Oi?" * For ' and * as ' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
Doun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, Racilius asked 

roe my opinion JlrsL 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulturd. liberiim poS' 

cehat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socr&tes totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world. 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddii cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciam,'' or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let me 
• know. 

Temperantia sSdat appetitiones, et ^cit, ut Jub recUt 
ratiOni pareaot, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey rigfU reason. 

257. VOCABULAKY 36. 

Ask, r»gare,* 5v, at 

«^ ( petSre, petiv, petii, .peGt (person to be 

^^* I governed by a&.). 



V In comic writers the ace. is often expressed : *Eum ita faeiemuSf ut quod 
Tiderit, non yiderit.' * Ego tefaciaj/tj ut miser sis.* * Neque potui Venereim 
facerCi ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Peters and rogSre are the nost general expressions of a with to obtain^ 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between posers and 
orarsj but somewhat nearer to orSre. Of the two, rogars relates immediately 
to the person applied to, petere to the favour asked. Postuletre and eafi^gre 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the tnll : but in posttUare the stress lies on the wi^ and wiU 
of the person making the demand ; in exigert on the legal obUgaUon of the per- 
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postulare, av, at ; poscSre, poposc, po8» 

: clt;flagitare, ay, at. 


Beseech, 


obsecrare, av, at. 


Pray, 


orare, av, at. 


Adjure, 


obtestari, tatus. 


Teach, 


dttcere, docu, doct. 


Unteach, 


dedttcere. 


Conceal, 


celare, av, at. 



To teach Socrates to play on the k Socratem fidibus docere (i. e. 'to 
lyre, c teach him with the strings'). 

To think =: to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion = < censere* (the word for delivering an 
to deliver it as my opinion, C opinion in the senate-turns^. 

Tothink= toreckon,judge,con- ( e^samare = exesUmare,'top«.noun«, 



1 



., ^ judgment after a valuation ;' arbitrarif 

* ( * to decide as an arbiter.* 

To think, as opposed to Armno, opinari, atus. 
Not only, but also. \ ^^'^ solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

C — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docere de (the per«on in acciu,). 
Again and again = most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, lis, m. 

Just ^ fiedr, right, equitable, sequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, onis; m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, lias taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to 'play upon the lyre ? I ask you' {thee) again 
and again ncft to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing*' to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any tking^^ from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those' (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Grauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. Poae^e and JtagUare denote an emphatie de- 
mand : but the poscena only demands in a decided manner, from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jlagitana with passion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) "Reni^Jlagitaremtiybe^todernandimportunatelyi* 
* toimparttine.* 

* Censere is followed by the aec. with infin, ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
followed, by u^with the subj, ; but the %d is often omitted. 

y hU is the demonstrative of the second person ' that qf yours»* 
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I fear that you will w)t consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion vsill make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace.) should^* spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body but thinks it just that you 
should spare me. 

259. VOCABULAEY 37. 

(Impersonals with ace.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, falUt ; praeterit.* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

Itismibecoming, dedgcet. 

(Eng.) It U becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

{Lot,) It becomes (or misbeaeems) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of aanSre and medsri^ which relates principally to the skill of the 
physician? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of W5,'* unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget {it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, sv^h is your temperance,^ have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not 'every one who can^^ cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much^ to speak little. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.' It does not escape me, haw odi 
ou^^ impiety is to the good. 



XI. 
§ 37. The Ablative. 



261. (a) The ablative expresses the msans or instrument, and 
oflen the cause or manner. 



s Censebat Censere should be used when the opinion is the expression of 
Beitled conviction. 

•■ LStet me and iStet mihi, though they occur in Justin^ Pliny ^ <&c., should b« 
avoided. (0.) 
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262. (h) The price for which a thing is hougJUy toldy valued, or 
done^ is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magno, parvoy &c., are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the genu 
fere, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. . 

(d) TarUi and quardi (with their compounds), plurity minorUy always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuingy magniy parviy maximi^ minimi^ 
jdurvmiy also stand in the gen. ; but magno, permagno, and parvOf are 
found in the abl. also with cestimare. With verbs of price, magno, per- 
magno, parvo, minirno, plurimo, nvndo, vUi, stand in the ablative. 

(e) The substantives, ./Zocct,.nauct^ nihili, pUi^ Ac, also stand in the gen* 
after verbs of valuing. 

^[^MuUi > ^g ^Qt ^^^ but \ '^^Tii, 
Majorxa^ ) C plurig, 

265. (a) Terra vestita est jioriJms, herhis, arhorihus, frugihus, 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 

fruits. 
Comihus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend themselves 

with their horns. 
(h) Viginti talentis unam oratiDnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 
(c) VenditDri exp^dit rem venire quam plurimo. It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should he sold 

for as high a price as possible. 
{d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day, 
(e) Totam rempublicam Jlocci non facere, Not to care a 

lock of wool (or, as toe should say,- a straw, or 

rush) for the whole state. 

266. VOCABULAEY 38. 

To value, sestXmSre, av, at. 

To hold cheap, * parvi pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

To cost \ "^^^^ ^^^ * ^ ^"^^^^ (with cforf. oi 

^ \ pereon). 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, venire,* eo, veniv, and venu, 



b The passage in Phaedrus, *Multo fmvpria alapae mecum veneunt/ is pe^ 
kaps the only instance. (B,) 
• YSnire :55 yenum ire, to go to aale, from an old substantive venut. Sa^ y» 

5 
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To sell, vendSre, vendid, Tendlt. 

To buy, 6m5re, em, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 

For less, min5ris. 

For as much — as, . tanti-^quantl. 

For just as much as j for no more > tantldem-quanti. 

than, ) 

For how much, quanti? 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing P^ nihlli lacSre. 

Not to care a straw for \ ^^^ ^^^^^ (lUeraUy, to make, i •. 

wot to care a straw tor, ^ reckanit^atalock^vooP,) 

Not to earo that foi: it, pon hujus fecSre, 

Peck, mbdius, i, m. 

Wheat, trltxcum, i,n. 

Sesterce,d sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, oris, m. 

{Eng.) To cost a person much (or dear). 
{Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 
f C. zxiii.] Ij* When one, two, Ac, mean one, twOy &c., apiece ox Jot each, they 
must be translated by the diaMbvUve numerate, singtUi, btni, Ac. 

En^rdse 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pani) much blood. 
It cannot be denied tJuit that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body^' tolio does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day." It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what'*^ com 
is selling for. 



nun-dSre, ven-dSress venum dSre. Tacitus has posUa veno, exposed for sale. 
Vnieo is conjugated like eo, having vmii rather than v^ivi for per/., and imperf. 
veniebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, genmdsor participles. 

d A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money. A thoi»- 
fiand aeatertU made one aeittrtium, which was a turn, not a com. 

* Denis in diem assibus. 
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§ 38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding^ JUling, loadings &c., and their 
oppositesy such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying of^ 
govern the dblaHve. 

269. (6) But of these igeo and indf§eo (especially the latter) govern the geni» 
tive also. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &;c., are sometimes followed by the 
dblaUve, but generally (in prose) by dk preposition.^ 

271. {d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

But potior takes the geniiwt, when it means *to obtain Mwrdgn 
power over,* 

272. (a) Pericles fiorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality). 

(b) Res maxime necessarise non tam artis indigent, quam 

laboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skin so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses beUo liberantur. The Athenians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva mfe hoc onere, Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) Divitiis, nobilitate, viribus, multi mSLle utuntur. Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hr^yi potltus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

278. VocABULAaT 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of^ privSre, av, at. 

To bereave of, deprive of, orbSre, av, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an ) ^^^^^^g 5^^ j^^ 

enemy), j 

To be without, \ car§re,b carui et cassus sum, <fcrit«« 

C cass. 



t With defmdin, exmOvgre, exoner&rey levSre, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
tend. (Z.) 
t JSxpiZ^Ire, eompiZOra are * to plunder y* as robbers, 
k Carire is simply * to be without :* egcre is ' to need, to vfont^ indig»€ it * to 
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To Stand In need o^ need, re- ( Hg&re (ablat, or gen,) or indigSre (wJU^ 

quire, l ia stronger) egSre, egui, » 

To free from, set free from, re- ) ^^, -j 

lieve from, > 

uti, usus. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi {stronger). 
frui, fruitus, and fructus. 
vescik {no perf.). 
(gloriari; also followed by de* and by 
I Hn^ when it signifies * to glory in,* 
idem gloriari. 

niti, nisus and nizus ; in aliquo niti, ia 
<to lean on a person for support, 
that isj * to rest with' in the sense of 
I depending upon his exertions^ Ac 
gaudere, gavisus. 
mediclna,! as, /. 
lac, lactis, n. 
caro, camis,/. 
caseus, i, m. 
febris, is,y. {abl. i.). 
plane, 
ses alienum, another man's money } 

ses sris, n. copper, 
magnum ses alienum. 
gravitas, atis,/. 
morbus, i, m. 
perverse. 



I from, 
To use. 

To discharge, perform. 
To enjoy. 
To feed on, live on, eat. 

To boast 0^ 

To make the same boast, 



To rest or lean upon, 



To rejoice. 

Medicine, ' 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Cluite, 

Debt, 



A heavy debt. 
Severity (of a disease). 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



{Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, &c.) use of it. 
{Ijot.) Use ill {perversely^ Ac). 



/eel that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an advan 
tage desired, carere is simply, * to be without a desirable good,' egere^ * to be 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation of 
Cicero's definition ; that carlre is ' egere eo quod habere velis,' 

i Also with a, ab. 

k Veeci is the most general expression for supporting life by foodj including 
edere and bibere as the actions of meuy pasci and potSre as the actions of beasts. 
When vesei relates, as it generally does, to eatings it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, chemngf swaUowing, &c. : whereas «fere, comedire supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesd the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, ihe support of life ; in ediere^ the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

• I Medvxmientum or m^icamen is a medicine VTith reference to its material 
substance, as it is prepared by an apothecary : medidna, with reference to its heal- 
ing power, as it is prescribed by a physician; remedium'is a preventive, a remedy 
against an impending eoU. (D.) 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should * every day* be translated by indieSf or by quotidie^ whcnthew 
is no progre^nve increase from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. The body, to be (ut) in good health, 

requires many things.'^ Nature herself admonishes us every 

day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 

my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. They live on m^lk, cheese, 

flesh. It was oudng to you*^ that I was not bereaved of my 

children. BtU a Utile more^* and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children. It is not every man toho can think nothing of 

pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone (in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 

(jgen.). 



275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, ^ ' claudus altSro p8de. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving o^ dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,™ a,um. 

Banished, extorris, is, com, gend, (from ex terrd).* 

Relying on, frStus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, imi. 

Endued with, prseditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, Ac, esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, onis,/. 



♦ Adjectives signifying want or freedom from (vacuus, liber, &c.), take the abl, 
or the abl with a, ab, 
» Dignus and indignus are (less commonly) followed by the genitive, 
■ Profngus is one who has fled from his country ; exsul and extorris imply 
that the person is under sentence of banishment. Extorris relates rather to thA 
miacry of the exile exsult to his jmmshmeni and disgrace. (D.) 
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Punishment, posna, se,^. 

Severe (of punishment, Ac), gravis, is, e. 

Motion, motus, us, m. (what dedens. 1 why,?) 

Reality, res, rei, /. 

Name, nomen, mis, n. 

(Eng,) He deserves to be loved.^ 

(Lot.) He is a deserving (person) who should b€ Untd (dignus est 
qtd cmtetur), 

(Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 

(Lot.) To affect ( == visU) a man with punishment (aliquem 
poenft afficere). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot hut tJdnk^* these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me with*^ severe punishment. I have said this (pZ.), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot he douhted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot he denied that he sold his country for gold. He is ap 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who** deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative, {Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native (ifter the verb.p 

• So, he does not deserve to 6«, Ac, * indignus est, qui,* Ac. 

P Examples in poetry are Matutine patera seu Jane Ubentius audis, (Hor.> 
TSmt Vie OdrysuB Phineus rex indytus arm 7 TV* Phoehi comeSj et nostro dilecta 
parmti? (Val. Flac.) So ia Qreek 8X0 u Kai»t yivoi^l (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocatiye has generally preceded, and this second vocatlye is 
attracted into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominatiye of the wsond person. 

(a) The phrase ^macte virtute esto !' (a bleanng on yanr valour! or, 
good luck to your vaUmr !) is probably an example of this conatniction, 
matit being the vocative of maehia from mag-enf^ (to increase, enrich, 
Ac.). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of made with the infinitive. (See example : juberem macte virtute 
eBoe,) (K.) 

279. (h) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. • 

This is especially the case with soltta^ tehuSf primus. 

280. (a) Macte virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour f or, 

'^ Go on in your valour /* 
Macti virtute, milites Romani, este ! Good luck, O 

Roman soldiers, to your talour ! 
Juberem macte virtute esse, &d. 1 would say, a bless- 

ing on your valour ! &c. 
{b) Audi tu, ^populus Albanus ! Listen, ye people of 

Alba ! 
Salve primus omnium parens patriae appeltaie ! Hail 

thou, the very first who was ever called the father 

of Ms country! 

-281. Vocabulary 41. 

Dutiful affection, piety,' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with accua.). 

'C ave, salve* {jtrnperatvoea of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell! < gation— vale, valeto is only fare- 

i weUl). 
The toga,t \ *^g^ »» /• (*^ opposed io the miJi' 

c tary doak^ it means the dvU goum). 

4 The root mag (the Greek /i«y) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnuB 
and mtd&re (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' Pietaeis duHful affection (towards the gode, one's parent relaOonOf country, 
and even benefactors), arising from a naturalfeeling : caritas (properly their dear- 
ntot to us) b founded on reason and Vijust appreciation of their value. 

* That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to bo 
established. Suetonius makes salve the mormng, and vale the evenxng saluta- 
tion. (See HaJncht,) - 

« A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was tijloiffing robe, covering the left arm, 
bat leaving the right at liberty. 
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rtriumphus, i, m. (a public procesnloii 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to a 

C victorious general). 

To gain a ttiumph for a ^ctory | de or ex GalUstrlumphare. 

over the Gauls, > 

To lead the captives in triumph, captivos per triumphum ducSre. 
People,™ pbpulus, i, m. (the vocat, not In use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence, ^^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as'' his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again ' 
and again to succour (75) me. Thd^e were some who*'* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 
§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

283. (a) The ageni after a passive verb (which is regulvly under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the daUDe, especially in poetry, 
and after the participU in dus, 

184. The accusative after the active verb (the objed) becomes the nomi- 
native before the passive verb, 

285. (5) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative cfter the Latin verb. 

286, (c) VaplUOj veneoy JU)y having a paasiv meaning, have also a poMiM 
confitrtu:tion. 



• Not in the sense of folk oxfdika, as iia English, but of a;>eop^ 
V Ac. (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. XXIV.] 05" (^) To express the future suhjunctive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, esseniy &c., 
but futurum sit, esset, &c., followed by ut. 

288. (c) The future infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use 
fore or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used even 
when the verb Juu aaupine^ unless the event is to be described as being 
abmU to happen. 

In other words the supine with iri is a pavlo-post futurum. 

289. (/) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive* active, when the event is not to be described 
as being norp about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

lias long been taken. 
' (b) Gloria tu(B invidetur, Your glory is envied. 

Philosophiae vituperatoribus satis responsum est. The 
revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ab 
hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,'^ 1 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixit /ore ut oppidum expugnaretur,* He said that the 

tovm would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri. He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 
never thought that I should come to you as a sup* 
pliant. 

{Eng.) You are envied, favoured^ spared, answered, Ac. 
{Lot.) It is envied (favoured, spared, answered, <&c.) to you, 
(Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 
{Lot,) 1 don't know when U wUl he {subj.) thatU he written. 



V Of course eaaet and acriberetur after a past tense. 

> The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fortf but on the preced* 
ing verb. 8pero fore ut convateteat : sperabam fore ut convaUaceret. 

6* 
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291. Vocabulary 42. 

To be beaten, vapttlSre, av, at. 

5 convaleBc&TeJ valu (see Tables for Re^ 
To recover (from a sickness), I ference, II. vU.). 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, consanescere, sann. 

. , , 5 recrudescgre, cnidu (properly to grow 
To burst out, or bleed afresh, { ^^^ again). 

Wound, vulntts, Sris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdos, dotis, m. et^ 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man), 

{ persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, J ^^^^ , 

A liar, mendaz, Scis {prep, anadjed.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

J plerique {pleri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ^ . y^^^ ^^^ ^^,^^^^1 j^^ ^^^ ^^^y 

' fecSre (with cUblai. ; oM. with dt ; or with 

dot, De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronoune^ the ablatives 

I of which are of the same form as the 
[ accusatives). 



Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola^ ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
ftfresh. I fear his wounds wiU^^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. AU my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which^ of them is favoured by Caesar. That {iUe) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not^ heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



y The disease/nmi which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
the abl, 

> Perauaaissimum habeo should never be used ; peravaaiasimuni est mihi does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus's to Cicero. (IDotz.) lampa^ 
euaded of (persuasum est mihi de, <ftc. with abl.), 

^ Saj/ : * to the unwilling nothing i« easily persuaded.' ^O£iwo penona 
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who*** believe that he has been beaten by his slave* There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

lometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is 6nly some verbs of askings Ac. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers.— i^cg'Sri may take 
this ace. It is found with indutua and edoctus ; with doctus or dedodua 
it is not common in prose : with cdari and momri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as muUa, pjtrjai, (Z.) 

294. (h) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis affectSB). 

Thus we may say, not only caputferUi^r aUcuif or cajmi alicujuBft- 
ritur, but also cdigttiaferiiur taput, 
(e) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the gen, 
or dblaHve. 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
In the poets. 

The peculiarity is this .* the dative of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {subject) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
. thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the ae- 
cutatioe of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accusative)^ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero*s style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is. used 
in English. 

(Thus amhulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked). 

297. (d) With verbs of seeming j and passive verbs ofdechringf 
thinkings &CC. J the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal. • 



• In the past tenses, tradUum eat^ prodihtm eat are very commonly used. The 
passives of audfre and nuntidra are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
p^nonaUy. (Z.) 
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(Eng.) It s^^mSf is aaid^ <&c., that Caius has retired (or, as Lai.). 
(Lat.) Caius aeerMj is said^ <&c., to have retired. 

298. (a) Rogatus sententiam, ^eiwgr «*^e^ A^ <^*w*'^« Longam 

indutus vestem, Clothed in a lorig garment, 
(h) Oblitus** faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his rhind agi- 
tated. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front part of 
Ms thigh. 

(c) Pendere animi or animo,* To he in anxious suspense » 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer 

is said to have lived {or, it is said that Homer Uved) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
Miltiades vidghatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miltiades could not he a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 

Blood f (whena^, cnior, oris, m. 

gjj < tacitus, a, um (if actuali tacitumus, a, 

c um if habitual silence is meant.) 
To be silent, hold one's tongue, silere, silu, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, > tjcere,^ tacu, tacit. 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, atis, /. 

About (qfi^ to be silent), j ^"^ ^^^^ ^^- ^^^ "ff^ ^"^"^ 

C may stand in accus. without prepos.). 

To set on fire, incendSre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, ^ accendSre, succendSre, cend, cens.b 



d From db&ngre. 

* Often animiSf if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendere 
animi and pendire animis : not, I believe, pendere animo. 

t Sanguis inest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. At the moment of shedding 
sanguis should be used. 

s Silere is, to emit no sounds to make no noise, to be still ;—tacere is, to utter 
no wordf to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
silere are strepireyfrffniire; of tacere^ dicere and Idqui. (D.) 

h Incendire is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; accenc^« and stuxendfre^ to 
set a pari of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Aceenders is to 
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Torch, taeda, 8b, /. 

Lamp, lucema, as, /. 

Funeral pile, pyre, rtfgus, i,'m. 

To strike, hit, wound, ferire ; icSre,i ic, ict ; csedSre, c6a9, ctefl. 

Rod, virga, as, /. 

Spear, hasta, ae, /. 

Arrow, sagitta, ae, /. 

Lightning, fulmen, inis, n. 

To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgis caedi. 

Thigh, femur, ttris, n. 

To walk, ambulare, av, at. 

Bight (opposite of /cfQ, - dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
1 am afraid that^^ the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you tDill he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of *^ 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied tJUtt the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass.) enough. We have 
come {pass,) to (ad) the town. It cannot he tJiat^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from abovej suocendere from hdow. Hence a torcfiy lampf <&c>, accenditur . 
a funeral pile tucctndUur, (D.) Animus accennu is merely an excited mind, 
animuB incensua an agitated mind. (D.) 

i JTerirey to strike generally; cced^e is to strike with what cuts (including 
rodSi Ac.) : teSref to strike with what jnercea (including lightnings stones, &c.). 
Ferire and iOre supply each other's deficiencies: thus ferire is used for pres.. 
imperf.j Jut., which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a pcrf and past 
participle for ferii,ferUus, which are not in use. (D.) Jc^e faedus is to ratify 
or make a treaty, league, &c. 

k Decessit. 
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XIV. 

§ 42. Expressions of jRmc. 

301. (a) In answer to the question when? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
Juno long ? in the accusative, 

302. (h) In answer to the question in wTiat time ? within what 
time ? either a preposition {inter,^ intra) is used : or the noun is 
put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal, in the singular. 
(In ten years : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? /W 
hng after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. {d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is rum made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative .•*" it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Nobis (born) with the accusative of time = at such 
an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 
or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an aga. 

At 8wh an age may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natu^, 

307. (a) V€re, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn, 

Hibemis mensibus, In the winter months, Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun 3=), At sunset, 

1 InteTy if the tthoU duraHon is spoken oi: tntrOf if some point within that 
space. 

n Zumpt says the aeeusatvDe for duration, the ablatioe for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in ' litem decidit abhinc annos quatuar ' duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definite point qf past time is to be expressed ; the accu- 
aati/oe when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
eommon. 
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Inediam Mduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti. 

nence from food =), To go without food for two, 

or even three days. 
Ager muUos annos quievit^ The field has lain fallow 

for many years. 
(h) German! inter annos quatiLordecim tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years t(^ether. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturSl se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum universd. GrsBc^ vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Chreece had great d^cuUy in taking a single city in 

ten years.. 
Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad impermm populi 

Roman! Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompdus in forty-nine 

days added CiUcia to the empire of the Roman 

people. 
(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards^ 

Pauci^ ante diebus, A f&io days before. 
Homerus annis muUis fuit ante Romulumy Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 
{d) Ad ccenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem, He 

invited Camus to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gr<Ecas Kalendasj^ To pay on the Greek 

Kalends. 
(e) Abhinc annos {or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
(/) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vit^, 

Cato departed this l^e when he was eighty-five years 

old {or J at the age of eighty-five). 
' Minores annis triginta {Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum. Under the age 

of two-and-twenty. 



• That is, never ; there being no KaUndB in the Ghreek Calendar. 
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viginti, 



[§42. 308. 
A citizen above twenty 



Civis major annis 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decern sep- 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen (or, when he was seventeen years old). 



308. VOCABULAEY 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to =s follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj,\ 

Month, 

Go away, 

To lull, 

To kill (as a vioUnt^ unjust^ cruel 
€Kt;hypoi8onj8tarvaHon,8tran' ' 
gUng, Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- ; 
ourable, open fight), ! 

To slaughter, butcher, 

To reign (neut.)i 

To lay down- a magistracy, ] 

Exactly (of a number), 
Ephesian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign, j 

To hold a magistracy, 



accipgre, recipCre, excipere," cep, cept. 

excipgre, cgp, cept {accus,). 

hirundo, inis,/, 

hibernus, a, um. 

mensia, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.). 
C interf ic6re, fgc, feet (the most general 
< term for killing, whether by starva- 
C tion, poison^ han^ingf or the aword), 

necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
takes up some time). 

occidSre, cid, cis (it is used however of 

all kinds of killing). 
trucTdare (according to Doderleinss 

taurictdoj I cut down an ox). 
regnare, av, at. 
abdicare magietratum, or abdicare se 

magistratu. 
ipse* (in agreement with the noun). 
Ephesius, i, m. 
templum, i, n. 
deflagrare, av, at {irUrans.). 
stipendium merere or mereri (i. e. to 

earn pay), 
magistratum gerSre, gess, gest. 



B AcdpimuuohltLt&i ej%tpimii« vagantia ; recipimu9 fugientia. (D.) Tb receive 
Is aedperef when the thing is offered or given : to receive a person fishing or wan- 
dering is excipere or redpere ; excipere being the act of a servicable friendy an 
equal; redpere thoX of a benefactor^ a superior, Exdpere is to stop a living 
hdng inmotum^ and either recdve him in a friendly, or inUrctpt him in a hostile 
manner. (D.) Acdpere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me; exdpers 
vulnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.' {HiU,) Redpere is also distinguished from acdpere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detentum, but for actual possession, Accepta peeunia may be a 
mere deposit : recepta peeunia is a formal taking into possession. (D.) 
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{C. XZY.] i;;^ After an expression of time, * ihat* is often used for on whidi. 
(EngJ) To have reigned more than (or above) two years. 
(LcU.) To be reigning hia third year. 
{Eng.) Before the conndship^ censorship^ &c., of Caius. 
{Lai,) Before Caius (being consult censoTf &c. (ante Csdum consulem). 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which'* I received 
lit one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman' citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that (ab illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio" died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one** under (306, /) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that « Alexander 
was bom, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



810. (a) (He did it) three years after he {had) returned, 

(1) post tres annos {or tertium annum) ) quam 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat 



• Scipio the last word. p Annis octoginta et tribus ipsis, 

4 Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (cQ. 

' It might be supposed that * tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,' would mean. 
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(8) tribus annis {or tertio anno) postqudm redierat 
(4) tertio anno quo redierat.* 
(h) Pridie quam excessit e vitSl, The day before Tie died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after 1 

left you. 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c., The year hefore, &c. (Z.) 

811. Vocabulary 45. 
By day, interdiu, or die. 

By night, noctu, or nocte. 

( die ac nocte} die noetuque; ndet« et 
c interdiu. 
veepCri, or vespSre.* 
in tempbre, or tempore only, 
ludis Latinis. 
( bello, as weU aa in bello ^spedillly if jafiK 
ed with an adj. or goK.), 



By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 

In war, 

In the battle of Cannae, 

A few days ago, 

A few days before (a past time ) p^^^^g j^^ ^1-^^,^^ 



I 



pugna Cannensi (or with in). 
paucis his diebus. 



spoken of). 
To fomid, 

To invest, blockade. 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner)^ 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hinging (* the rope '), 



condSre, did, dit. 
obsidere, sdd, sess. 
oppugnare, Sv, at 
Hispanla, bb,/. 
ccBna,* »,/. 
ven^num, i, n. 
ftmes, is,/, 
suspendium, i, n. 



* after two completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. ' Octavo mtfnae^ quam ecsptum 
oppugnarijcaptum Sagimtum, (&c. {Lh.) h dxra firitxi (Polyb,) ; * Tjnrus sepHmo 
mense capta est' {Curt.)i ro\iopKo)v ivra iifivas(Plut.) 'after a siege of seven 
months' (Clinton). 

■ Nearly so with ante : * Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obilt.' The use of the mbjtmctioe here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In this construction poOquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : * Nero natua 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius excesnt.* (Suet,) 

» From vetpCTf veaperis, 

* From Koiv6s, common : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48* 

312. The city was taken by storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (Juid 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
Why did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set cit 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannae ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said*'' that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am- afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 

§ 43. Place. Space. 

813. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of ihe first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ahlaiive." 

314. {h) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the acousa- 

the : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of Umma and amaU idandi. Be- 
fore other words preposUUms must be used ; and before theaef when the 
name has an adjeetive.'' 

315. Urha, oppidum^ loeua, In apposition to the name of a town in the 
gtnMve, stand in the ablaJtive. 

316. Such combinations as * tchool at CctpuOt* * Carthage in Africa^* &c^ 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov* 



■ Say ; * after it began to be assaulted.' 

▼ Uoppidum or urbs come before the proper name, it must take a prepotUion* 
(Z.) 

V In almost all the constructions of time and apace the prepositions are ocea' 
sionally expressed. Thus *ab Epidauro :' ^ per totam noctem :' Ac. 
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emed by the preceding rules, and the other nouns governed by a pr^ 
potition, (C.) 

(Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples. 

(Lai \ \ Running to Naples to (j>rep,) his mother. 
C Currens ad matrem Neapdlim. (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 
by the ablative. 

With distare, exatare^ eminsref ace. or abl. is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with abessef ex- dis- ced&re^ ace. should be used ; with aw* 
ndSre, caatrafac&re^ the ace. or abl. ;» sometimes with prep, a, ab, 

318. (a) Vixi Rojtub, Tarenti, Athenis, Gahiis, Tihure^ I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens, Gahii, Tihir. 
(h) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, Hejl^d to Tarquinii from 

Corinth. 
(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days'. 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer miUia passuum decem, The field of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a two days^ journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth). 

819. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, fis sr 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches. 
A Roman iMle of a thousand paces, mUle passus. 

Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from; to be at a> ^ distare,T distit, 

distance of; ^ » » -» 

To be nearer ; not so far ofT^ propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considSre, sed, sess. 



« Zumpt says, * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to b« 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl, is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, * in Uie occ., but the abl. is also correct.' (Css. 
i. 48.^ 

7 Distare generally takes a. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, transversum digitum dlscedere. 

As they say, as the saying is, ut aiupt. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebae, Snun. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must *Iam answered* be translated 1 !^85.) 
320. He lived many years at Veil. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not Jiave lived at Rome ? I almost think it would have 
been better for (dat) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Caesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been informed that Csesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ * to be relieved from his debt ? From this rule I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is." 



XVI. 
§ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal svbstantive, but with the j>ower of gmemvng 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as £ir as it goes, with the English ^verbal 
wubstaniwe,* or ^participial siUutanHve in tngt* but its use is fax less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in dus is nearly allied to the Gerund: 



■ Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
'parHeipial substantive? from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. * An affectation of being distinguithed :' < the pretext of their hamng seized 
some traders :* * after his having been tumbling about in his mind one poor sen* 
fence :' * an atonement for his hening been betrayed into,' Ac. 
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its meaning ia pasnoi denoting neeeatUyfJUn€99y or aomethiag inUnded / 
what mustf should^ or ia to ht done. 

323. (a) When the participle in dua is in the neuter gender with the third per* 

son sing, of eaacy a whole conjugation may be formed to express wliat 
one mu^i or ^undd do. The peraon is put in the dative. 

324. (KT" In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of vrtiHng a letUr, \ Bcribendi epistolam. 
C scribends epistoIiB. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed wi^h ihepart. in dus 
and sum, 

Praaent J -AJ^iMidus sum, lam to be loved, 

C Amandus es, ffum art to be lined^ Ac. 
Imnerf ^ Amandus eram, Iwaa to be loved, 

\ Amandus eras, Ihou waat tobe loved, Ac, 
Obs. Amandtu tram or fui is generally to be rendered ahotdd (or, oug?U 
to) hate been loved. The reason is this : a thing which waa (then) a 
thing to belovedy is (now) a thing which ought to have been btved, 

326.(4)Pres.Scribendumest,j^"''"'«^^- ^ .^ 
c /, yoUf we, <&c., muat write. 

Sing, milii scribendum est,^ I muat write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou mitat write, 

illL scribendum est, he muat write, 
Phtr, nobis scribendum est, we mvM write, 

vobis scribendum est, you must write, 

ilUs scribendum est, they muat write, 

Imperf. Scribendum erat i ^ «^^^«^ f^^ ^^' 

c i, thoUf we ahmud have written. 

milil scribendum erat, / ought to have written, 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, Ac, 

And so on for the other tenses. 

327. (Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a Utter to be written. 

G. epistols scribende, qf writing a letter. 

D. epistolse scribendss, to or Jbr toriting a letter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write « letter (or, to or f of 

writing a letter). 

Abl. eplstolU scribenda,i> by vjrUing a Utter, 



* That i8,*itistobe written by me,* according to the idiom by which the pa»' 
■ive used impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenses of the active. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into ths 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case cones* 
ponding to the gerund would Itself give a correct, though imperfect, meaniiv* 
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N. Auctores legend!, atiOuyrs to he rtad. 

G. auctorum legendorum, qf reading authorB, 

D. auctoribus legendis, to or for reading authora. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or for r&ut 

ing ttuihortf). 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading axttkors, 

328. The part, in due often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 

Scribendum est mihi {it is to-be- written 6y m« = ) i must write. 
Consilium scribendee epistolse (an intention with reject to a letter to- 
be-written ^) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. {Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 
iljat.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all {dot.). 
(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

{Lat.) A time of playing. Fit for {dot.) burdens to-be-cwrried. 

{Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act. 

{Lot.) He is bom or inclined for (ad) acting. 

330. [C. XXVI.] ^^ What isinform the present partidple actist ia often ^the 
participial substantive * or gerund. It is always so, when it governs or 
if governed^ Instead of merely agreeing^ 

J[^ What is in form the inpi. pass, ip often used as the parHc, of 
the fui. pass, implying possibility^ duty, or necessity . 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good« for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fir^. Ought not glory to be 






i 



Thus in, < I hrmg the dead to my recoUection by reading the tombstones,* here I 
may use *sepukris legendis^* because 1 bring them to my recollection by means 
if the tombstones^ though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by cJiasing tfte pirates,* I must say. 
'^pedones consectando* not 'prcsdonibus consectandis,* because he did not make 
mfo by means of the piratesy but ordy by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
'""""WtnetiOB. with the gerund, the gerund is more emphoHc than the gerundive 
I Oi^r construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
n^^iaUCi the gerund should be* used. 

1% uii^ imttilis, are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by tHa 
gd, C^ero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (prcRcipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt {subj,) nobody,^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.** 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an imperatmal construction in 
• the passive : as we must say, * mendaci rum credituTt so we must say, 
* mendaci non credendum eat.* 

(a) Hence to express 'we must' do, <&c., with a verb that governs 
the dot. we must use the part, in dus in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative. 

333. (6) ButfruendtiSjfungendiiSy potvundusj utendus^ are sometimes found 
in agreenurtt with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, Tea fruenda; ad qffidum JwigeTidum^ &c., but also *frttenda 
etiam sapientia eat.* 

334. The gen. aing. maaetdine of the partic in dua is used with aui^f even 
when it is plural or feminine aingtdar : 

{ pvrgandi sui causit, for the aake of clearing themselves. > 
C placandi tui, ofappeaaing you (of a woman). J 

835. (a) Parcendumff est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 
(our enemies are to he spared), 
(Jbl) Ea^quse utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (ahl.). Every man 
must use his oum judgment, 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking, Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to, understood), To he able to 



d Ne in Oaium quidem^ &c. 

* So also veacendua^ ghrianduay medendua^ pcBnitendua, ptuiendua. 

f Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, * diripiendi pomorum,' Ac- 
fn some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
' spes reatUtiendif* the hope of being reatored, (Z.) 

ff In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
struction : * Canea potius paucoa et acrea habendum, quam muUoa.* (Yarr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo^^ esse. To he equal to hearing 
the hurden, Conservandse libertatis esse, To tend 
to the 'preservation of liberty. 

336. [C. xxni.] Ulr ^ I have to do it ' must be translated by the part, in diiA 

{Eng.) With whom tee have to live. 

{Lai.) With whom U ia to-be-lived (quibuscmn vivendum est). 

[C. XXVIII.] i;^ * It £#,* followed by the iiifin. pass. ^ generally expressei 
neeessih/jJUnesSf or something irUended; but sometimes mere ^S9i&i2i^y, 
to be translated by poseum. 

[ * The passage ia tobe found in the fifth book ' = the passage may 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

337. VOCABTJLAEY 47. 

To overthrow, evertgre, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- > ^p^^^ ^^^ 

gaged in, > 

To preserve, conservare, av, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stfidere, studu, {dot.). 

Literature, litersB (pi. ; also, a letters: an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendgre, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or ) id agSre (* to be doing that* and nothing 

business, i else ;k agSre, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

Tofeelthankfoljtoretaiiiagrate- ) paUam orgratias habjre. 

fill sense, ) 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, tifl, lat (the per- 

one's gratitude, ) son to whom must be In the dot.). 

To clear =s excuse, purgare, av, at. 

Obs. * ShoiUdf' which the pupil has been taught to translate by deibeo or oportet, 
must now be translated by the part, indus, whenever it is not emphatic; whexh 
ever it might be turned into *Uiato &e,' &c. 

Exercise 51. 

338. he is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over- 



h The dot. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dls- 
Uahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an objed 
In the dot., the agent is sometimes expressed with a6, to avoid ambiguity :— 
Gives ' quibus a vobia consulendum est.* — 

Ob». Caius consulendus est (must be conavUed) : Caio consulendum est {i^ 
Inter eata of Caiua muat be conauUed). 

> Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writers. 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by ut with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these .things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting* the wretched. Let us consult the interests 
of those with whom we have to live, I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve its.elf. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

339. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper names of places.) 
At home, d»mi.» 

From home, dtfmo. 

Home, dtJmum.B 

At my, your, another man's Ac. > ^^^ ^ ^^ 

house, > 

On the ground \ **™** ^"^^^^ ™*y ^^"^^ * ^®'** ^^ ^^^^^ 

* c rest OT motion). 

In the field, militifle.o 

Out of doors ; out, I ^^ («^*®' * "^^^^ ^^ '»«'««») ^^ <«^*« 

> other verbs). 

To dine out, foras coenare. 



1 SvbUvqndit: as Bubvenire^ awxurrtirt govern a da/., they cannot be put 1b 
agreement with their object. 

« Domus is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
tome cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
ToUe me, mu, mi, mis, si declinare domus vis : 
but it has domi for at home, &c, ; though not for ^ of the TiouaeJ 

n Also * to Po7nponiu8*8 housej' Pomponii domum, wUhoiU a prepontion: *!• 
my houBCy* domum meam. 

o Belli and milUue are used only in connection with dlfmi: b$Uo however \f 
imd$9rinv9r. (Z.) 
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Into the country, tub* 

From the country,* - rui^. 

In the country, ruri {less commonly^ rare). 

To return, * redire, eo, iv, it. 

To return, turn back, revertere,vert, vers j or reverti.P 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. ) gratiam inlre ab aliquo (Cie.), apud all 

on a superior), ) quem {Liv,) ineo. 

y^^^jj < juventus utis, /. ; juventa, le, f, Juveih 

* c tus, clso ' the youth.*^ 

To cast forth, projic5re, jec, ject. 

To resolve, constitugre, stitu, stitut. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lit, seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns {shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in -the field that (45 {h) ) he 
has always been at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country I 
Th^ {Wi) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. Dioddrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be m 
your own house without^ danger', than in another- man's with' 
danger^ ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit {virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon CsBsar. Bal- 



P Redire properly expresses the continued action which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning hack (reverti), and the return or arrival 
hoTne (revenire), (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; refoerti of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. {Emesti.) 

fl Juventa^ youths the time of youth; juventus (utis), youth == the time of 
youth ; or, * the youth * = the young men : Juventas^ the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not use juventa; but Lvoy and later writers use juventa for the tifM 
of youth, juventus for ihe youih. (D.) * 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (petf.)* We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succoui 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his wilL The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war. 



XVII. 

§ 45. On the conatruciion of Participles. (Ablative absolute.) 

341. Every attribviive word involves an assertion. 

Thus * a fne house' = a house whidi ia a fine one. * CharUt^a hat 
ss the hat wldck hdonga to Ckarlea^ &c. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner ; it aaaumea it attributively^ instead of ataiing it predicatively ; thai 
is, as & formal propoaition, 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion aaaumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) oitimey cauae^ Hmitatumy &c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative jmmouna or conjvnctiona (such as when^ after^ if, Wiarvce^ 
because^ although^ &c.)j may often be expressed by participlea, 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueneaa from which our language is firee.' 



* See page 121, note h. 

' Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
miacovmecHng occurs in a late review of Tat^ a Horace (Ctuart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage, 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper ageUo 
Noluit in Flavl ludum me mittere, Ac. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father' a meanawera 
slender y he would not aend hia aon to a provincial achooly but carried him to Rome-^ 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would hare 
found MO grounds in it for speculating about foundation achoola, i&c. at Rome^ 
but have remained satiified with the obvious meaning, that, * thovob Huf^Muia^M 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
ablative in agreement with its own noun, 

(a) An ablative thas unconnected with the general structure of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative absolute. 

{^) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construc- 
tion, if the nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun occur* 
ring in the principal sentenccy or a j^ronoun representing such a noun^ 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. E^XAMPLES. 

^jx ( Nobody wfio considers this, will hesitate. "J 
c Nobody considering this, will hesitate. f 

(2) ( Nobody, \f Caius considers this, will escape, v * 
{M, abs.) C Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape, y 

y.v ( Alexander, after hehad taken Tyre, marched on, &c. ^ 

C Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) 5 '^he King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. i 

(«U. abs,) \ The King, TSfre being taken by Alexander, retired, &c. J 



/jv J I desire joys which will last for ever. 

i I desire joys about-io-last for ever. 
(2) ( I desire heaven, because its joys will last for ever. 



►111. 



IV. 



(oU. abs,) i I desire heaven, its Joys being about-to-last for ever. -^ 
(V\ \ ^^ ^^^ many things, though they stare us in the face. 

C We miss many things staring us in the face. 
(2) ( We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. 

{abl, abs.) ( We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. -^ 

848. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, ah, abs,) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in MZam and ji abs is much less commonly used, except 
before ^" and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (I) from; (2) 6y, governing the ageni after 
pass, verbs; (3) cfter; (4) on or o^, of relative position \ {]a)on the side 
ox part of; (6) in point of; (7) the office held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a proelio.t 

In firont, a fronte (frons, tis, /. et m. * forehead ')• 



r were stender^^ he nevertheless wovld not send his son to a school that vfos 
Ountght good enough for the children of greed centurions^ <f*c., but resolved to give 
him the best education the capital could (iffbrd. 
■ Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except b, 
^ Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : proeUum is an engagement of troops. D5derlein seems to confine the 
meaning of prodium too much, when he makes it only the < occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :* for Nepot says, * illustrissimum est 
jfraUum apnd Plateas.' Acics whe^ used of a batUe is ^.general engagement 
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In flank, a latSre « (latus, Srls, n. 'side'). 

In the rear, atergo. 

At two mUes distance ; two mUes > ^ ^jj^^^g passuum dnobu. 

off, J 

So near home, tani prope a dbmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facSre. 

To be on our side ; to stand on ) ^ ^^y^ ^^^ 

our side, J 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo sentire ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mSnu servus J 

Again from the beginning; aU > ^^ ^^^ (integer, gra, grum, v>hoU), 

over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. A (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils p that are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few^ stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe* a liar, even p when he speaks th^ truth. The 
father turned back, p because he feared/or his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued, 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

« On thtJUnUcB (a lateribus). 

▼ So, ab epiatolUf a secretary : a ratumUnUy a steward or accoimtant. 

V We believe a liar, not went &<?• {^^ — quidem). 
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351. (b) The participle in dus often expresses the end or pur* 
pose for which a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after cwrare (to cauat a thiDg to be 
done) and verbs oigiving^ receivingj sending^ undertaking. In English 
the inftn. active is often used where the injin. paanoewovild heaUotpabU, 
but less common. 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

{Or) He gave them the country to he dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained : for instance that 
whiqh is the efect rather than that which is Uie cause; that which is 
the consequence rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
posterior in point ofiimeTather than that which precedes it, 

353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par" 
ticiple when, though two events are closely connected^ yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] ftC?" A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperf, 
suhj,) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

354. (a) I write to aid the student. > * 
(part.) I write going-to-aid the student {adjuhsrus). i 

(6) He gave them the country to dwdl in. } jj 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dwdt-in (Jiabitandum). $ 

355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > jj|^ 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. > 

Hq took up the bundle and ran off. >jy 
(abl abs.) The bundle being taken upt he ran off. ) 
(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lat.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

856. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a ? ^jj ^^^ faciendmn curire. 

thing done, > 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum condttoKre 

To let a thmg out to be built by ) ^^^ faciendum locfire. 

contract, > 

A sentence, sententia, e, f. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, rup, rupt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edidxci (no sup.). 

To repair, ref icSre, io, fee, feet. 

To pull down, diruere, ru, riit. 

Bddge, pons, pontis, m. 
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Exerdse 54. 

857. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down b^ 
Lysander,* Pto be repaired. He undertcx)k p to corrupt Epami< 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p io cor- 
rupt Balbus 1 He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when"' consul, had 
let out the temple (cRdes^) of Fortune (Fortuna) Pto he buiU hp 
contract. We give boys sentences Pto learn by heart (354, J). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from deht, I cannot but 
think*® you corrupted by gold. Forgetting* ^^ the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is no/* necessary 
to make haste. There are some who'®' have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

359. (h) An English substantive may often be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abtiract nouns expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^participial mtbstantio^ may often be translated not only 



< G. I/ysandri, 

y JSdea and templum are both a t&nple : but in the former it is considered aa 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the Qod ; in the latter 
as the whde temple^ with all its buildings, courts, &c. ^dea in the sing, has 
generally the adj. sacra with it, or the name of the Deity : Jaoisy MinervcB, &c. 
Famim is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, *o sanctuary.^ Ddu- 
brum was either the temple itself, as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood j 
the shrine. Templum is from rf/ivw, Tf/iirw {ctU)i « portion *cut cff^ by the 
augurs; dehibrum probably from de-ltiOj to tooth away: Dbderlein thinks that 
fanum is the German Bann^ Engl. ham. 



>I. 



IL 
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Dy the participle in dua, but by other participles. This is a common 
way of translating it when it is under the government of ^ without.^ 

361. After < to hear ' and ^ to see* the present infin. aetvoe must be translated 
into Latin by the presemi participle active, 

362. When the participle of an dbh absoL is ' being,' it is 

omitted in Latin, and two substantives^ or a substantive and ad* 

iectivef are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in um (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as best^ 
diffUvU^ &c.), and the substantives^iw, nc/cw, &c. 
<i\ The supine inw7»with ire means * to go dbotU tOy Ac, impljring effbrt 
and exertion. 

363. (a) {Eng.) Csesar, having crossed the Rvbicon, marched to Rome. 

(Lat ) i Caesar, ffie Rubicon being crossed^ marched to Rome. 

C or, Caesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon^ marched to Rome. 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, Ac. 
Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 
2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. 
(abl. abs.) Tarquinius being banished, > ^^^^3^,^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
(or) After TarquinitLS banished, ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, > ^ ^^^^ con^t&. 
(Lot.) From Rome founded, 3 

(So, ante Romam conditam, Ac.) ^ 
(Eng.) By the practice of virtue, > ^.^^^^ ^^^^ 
(Lat.) By virtue practised, ) 

(Virtute colendS, by practising virtue.) 
(Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
(Lat. A reward of ( = for) the deify despised (spreti numinis merces). 
(0) (Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

(Lat.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(Eng.) He goes away wUhovi your perceiving it. 

(Lat.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentienie). 

(Eng.) He goes away without saluting any body. 

(Lat.) He goes away, nobody being saluted (neminei aalutato). 

(Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

(Lat.) He condemns him unhsard (inaudUum). 

864. VOCABITLAEY 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (auctor, an adviser) 
Under your guidance, \ ^ ^^^^ (you being our leader : dux, du- 

C CIS, m. etf.) 
In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.» 

t On neminis, nemine, see the index under ' Nobody.* 
■ Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that of a Roman Emperor, imper 
wnU must be used. 

6* 
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Against the will of Caiu's, Caio invito. 

In thrlife-time of Augustus, August© vivo. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.* 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nSfas est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difl&cilis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] fjfCr The English present part. act. is gene- 
rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb ia 
deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that tiu» 
Romans spoke of ^ftdinff as or«r, the moment U had beenfdt ; and of 
a menial operation as overj the moment it was performed ; whereas udm 
should describe both as present; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pile 1 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pytha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, .^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.*^ They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from"' condemning you to death 
vntkoyi hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that 1 do not*^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform' {Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made {Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was all over with the army. Is virtue hard to Jind ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself) They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup.) what 
should be done. 



* FroM this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed ac- 
tion than on its mere completion^ arose the perfect with have in our own and other 
modem languages. 
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XVIII. 
§48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) * Oum,^ when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by mens, tuus, suus, &c., must be translated by ipsius or ipsorum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (h) Self, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of 
the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly sid relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

870. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentenbe — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the oivious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its ovm verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would he danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. (d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisque or unusquisqus is used. 

372. Obs. Nostriilm and vestriim are to be used (not noriri, veairi) when 
*qfua,* ^ofyou* ^^outqfuSf* *oui of you;* that is to say, after porfi- 
Hdu (including numerals^ comparaUvea^ and auperlcUwea).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa. My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa. Our own fault. 
(h) Me* ipse consOlor, / console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes natur^ dilligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 

b Nostrum and vestrClmare also used when they have omnium in agreement, 
wrnnvum noatrUm, &c. 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the genitive* plural) art 
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(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia CatilinaB siln 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to hetraf 
to him (Cicero) the designs of Catiline. 

(It being cbvUm^ absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to Ctxriua.) 

Persae, mortuo Alexandre, non alium, qui imperaret 

vpsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ 

after the death of Alexander^ confessed that nobody 

had ever letter deserved to rule over them, 

(Q^d imperat slbi, might have meant * a Jitter permm to govern himself.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 

was banished by his feUoto-citizens. 

874. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, accidSre,d cid, (da/). 

To happen, turn out, evBnire, ven, vent. 

To happen (o{ fortunate events), continger6, tig, tact, {dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindicare. 

To defend (a thing or P^^on\£}^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^ 

flc/uo/iy attacked), > * 

To defend (a thing or person^ if J 

and tphenever it is attacked ;) > tueri," tuitus et tutus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (plurJ). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by ' met* to signify «e[/^ with or without ipse: mihimet 
ipsif sibimet ipsis^ nobismet ipsis^ de m^met ipso^ <&c. Se is also doubled into sese : 
for tum^ tide is said. Matthis says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. aftei 
this appended met, 

d Accld&re and evenire are said of any occurrences whatever ; conting'<ire^ o&- 
venire^ and ohtingere^ only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; eoenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are 'repre- 
sented as the effects of chance; evenientia as the results of precediqg actions oi 
events; contingentia as fovours conferred upon us hj good fortune ; obtingenHa 
and obvenientia as advantages^Zm^ to our lot. (D.) From the use of contingerc 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, accidere would come to be 
gsneraUy used of unfortunate ones. 

• Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the dtfendms shows 
more spirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the turns, shows more 
car« and (xffsetUm in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be translated, when it expresses the cause ? (261.)] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (ahl.) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
{of us), I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself ? Jt is not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their^ cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this man's good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some*®' who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued, (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 
they merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 
about to be described by a relative clause. 

* Isj* is wholly without emphasis, or the power of diatinguuhing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.cr 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

iUe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

(e) laie may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person =s 
* that of yoursj' * that which is krwvm to (or concerns) you,^ 



i Ipsorum: for suam might mean, they prayed him to support his own 
cause. 

f */# qui pugnat' means ^the conibatant* or 'a conibaiant* (accordingly as 
He has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while * hie qui pugnat,' 
ills qui pugnat,' signify respectively *this combatant,' * yonder combatant' 
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S7& From this power of denoting comparatiye neameu and remoteneu 
(whether^in apact or Hnu)j hie and Ule are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thua 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

latter; Ule to the more remote, the former.^ 

Hie, referring to 'what immedUUefy prececU$, must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just, come firom the pen (or mouffi), 
Ule may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to 'whai foUow^ but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * lUt* from relating to the past, may denote that vhick hat fang been 
knjovm, wliether favourably or unfavourably, 

(6) Here illei ssthe well knovm; the fanums. 

382. In letters, iatt relates to the place where the person addreseed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in triala, iate denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use Me to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As iHe may mean 't^unn all know,' to isUjnaj mean *whom y<m 
know,' whether for good or not.k So also hie may mean * whom you or 
/ see before us.' 

383. (d) * lUe ' is used before * quidem,' where we use * it is 
tnie,' * indeed,^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a * hut.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus auftlgit : is est in provincii 

ink, Dionysius, a slave of mine, has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(h) Medea iUa, The famous Medea. Magnus Ule Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Crreat. 



h Of the passages where hXe relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
pn)bably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or ^nsteTiee of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (6.) (2) Hie may denote what is before our eyes, (3) 
Or hie may denote *idde quo potissimumagimus' (Rasdiig ad Liv. zxiv. 29.) 

i lUe can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = i«) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. | 

k In this way iste is qfien used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. ' ' 

(d) Non sine ratione ille quidem, sed tamen, &c., Not 

vnthout reason it is true, hut yet, &c. 
885. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et Is ji isque ; et idem^ idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. . 

r is«» demum {that at lengthy as if the oth- 
That only, J ers had been travelled through before 

( this was arrived at). 

To know, scire," sciv, sclt. 

To know ^ to be acquainted < n5visse, nosse (perf. of noscSre, to learn 

with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe-)^^^^^' ^ (properly, to be hard, as a 

rience; to be conversant with, { hand becomes by much manual la- 

j hour; ace). 

^ adim5re» (of good things) eximSre (of 
To take away, 3 bad things) em, empt. They govern 

' the <iflrf. of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, facSre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning mth himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What™ true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is tTiat state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. 1 have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and its. Grotefend glwea 
dat. eU (also iia) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) n (ei^, iia (eis) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single t. 

» When tt, hiCf or quiy Ac. stands as the subject of an apposition-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing.^ [" Ea demum est vera/«Zicttej."] 

> Scire relates to ^proposition} if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut, 

pronoun, or nihil. It expresses actually acqiiired knowledge. Nosst is to have 

become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known x 

It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception! 

R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

•DemiiuT quidlibet ; adimuntur bona ; eximuniur mala. (D.) 
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nioi seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. Thai 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can" know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things.? Having set my 
son^ at liberty, he has taken away all my? care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (cZ), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no®' common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- > .^^^ 

bourhood, i 

Even or very {wUh that), ipse ; illud ipsum« (* even that '). 

To join battle with, to give bat- ? p^oeUum committgre cum. 

tie to, ) 

I o your neighbourhood ; to where ) .g^^- ^ -^^^^^^ 

you are, 3 ' 

From your neighbourhood ; from > i^ii^lc 

where you are, ) 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must '/ am believed * be translated 1 285. J 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for"'^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



P Say : * are not true good (things).' 

<» Say : * all careworn meJ 

» Nihil est liberale, quod non Mfcm justum (which is not aiso just). 

■ To justify the use of tile (to denote any thing, provided it did not immediaidjf 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hi£ is applicable: 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. " ftuid T. Albutiual 
nonne aequissimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur 7 cui tamen illud ipntm 
numquam accidisset si, «&c." {De Fin. v. 108.) 

Adverbs of motion to a olace end in o or vc ; of motion.^wii, in ine^ nde. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me, 
in your lifetime. A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
• battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied that justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a dij9icult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such*°> a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. (On the translation of 'any.') 

389. * Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uHus. 

390. * Any ' when all are included is quivis"^ or quilihet. 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are really or virtually^ negative ; 

and after vix (scarcely^ sine {wiOund). 
(0) All are included when ' any ' means ' any you pleMe,* * every,* 
(y) * Quisquam ' is usQd tntlunUj ' uUus ' generally vnth a substantive. 
Quiaquam may however be used with designations of men (homo^ 

eicis), &c. 

391. (h) * Any' after si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis,"' of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qua or qua, after si, num, ne (and ec).* 

V Iii.guivia (and uterrns) k deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
Kbet (and vierlibet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — Qmlibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann,) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, as good as negative) are (1) 
such questions as expect the answer ^no^* and are asked not for information but 
assent; thus, ' can any man believe this 7 ' = * no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) eomparaiine sentences s * he was taller than any of his friends' sss ^nxme of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — ^With respect to «me, aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered posUive)^ and ulhis in a positivs 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

^ Quisquam sometimes follows m, but it then generally implies that the exist* 
cnce of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeal 
defendere, vivos." Such expressions as ' sine omni cuxV for 'sine uUa curE' 
are only found in Plautus and Terence. In Cicero ' sine omni cur& ' would 
mean * without all (imaginable) care.* 

♦ Whether quce or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
«Be qua ydthfew exceptions, (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nom. 
masc. : si qui, ecqui. Even aliqui ( = aliquis) is found in a few passages of 
Oioero. 
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(But aUquia follows these particles when the any or some is emp^attc.) 
392. ' iln^ ' is translated by aliqitis^ or quispiam, when it means 
'jome one or other/ 'some.' 

893. (d) The indefinite article ' a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by quidam, aliquis, or quispiam,^ when * a certain ' or * ^ome ' 
might be substituted for * a.' 

394. («) iVesi^o quit (the ^ut* agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidanij but it generally carries with it some notion of conUmpt or of 
<nd(^«r«nce at least. 

{Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 

(Lot.) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charles and John. 

395. (a) Solis candor illustrior est^quam uUius ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that cfa,uy 
fire. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatiooe mentis irasci ? 
Can (then) any man he angry without some mental 
agitation? 
(h) Nam quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry 
toith infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patri^ parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 

culum oportet, We ought to encounter any 

danger for our country, our parents, and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing 4s enough for me* 

(d) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, hua* 

bandman). Pictor aliquis, Any, or a, painter. 

(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 

other is talking here near me* 

396. VOCABULAKT 55. 

Everybody, ?quisque,« quaeque, quodqua; G. cb- 

> jusque. 



X If < wmt ' is emphatic s tonu at Uaat^ though but UttU^ or of a bad giudUy, 
aliquis should be used. 

J When quidam expresses *a' it implies *a certain^ one, though it is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam and aUqtde do not imply an 
allusion to apartindar individual. 

■ Quisque is a sort of encUtic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphatm 
form is * unusquisquef* * eat^ particular one.^ 
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Every body wffo ; whoever, i 1"'»1'^ 1"*<*1'»''* (quldquld. 

i every (king (hat; whateoer). 
Whatever; every— that. \ quicunque,* quaecunque, quodcunquej 

C G. cujuscunque, <&c. 
Whyl quid? 

How 7 qui 7 

Somebody =: a p^rsoa of conse- > ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ . q, aUciyus. 

quence, > 

At once — and, idem— idem, b 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderately j without > tg^gje 

sufficient reason, $ 

What 7 quidi 

Some how orotiier, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 59. 
897. Can (then)« any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends. «* Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*^ any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents^ ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins^. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole {(rnvnis) world, helong 
to men. Some, are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (jph) do not know this ? What ! do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



• Q^icanqueiA the adjective form otquxBquU. 
b Puere quidam qui iidem ornate, iidem vcrsute dicerent. (Z.) 
« Though num expects the answer no^ it does not imply that the answer *yM* 
eanriot possibly be given, as ' on ' does. < An quUquam * is therefore more com- 
mon than ^num quisquam,' and stronger than *num quisj 
^ d Quisgue should immediately follow cases of sui or auusj and nunurdU 
MedmiXB qviaque, every tenth mem). 
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§ 51. Pronouns continued, (On the prefixes and affixes of 
the interrogatives.) 

898. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix, and the syL 
lable nam as an affix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The *«;* is from en! em! hem! a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. ' Nam ' is properly namely^ by name} so that 
quianam is, who by name; name or tell me, who. {Hartvjig,) 

The en stands alone in, ^En unquam cuiquam contumeliosins audistis 
iactam injuriam, &c.7 * ( Ter. Phorm, ii. 3.) Nam is appended to quw^ 
quid, vbii num, &c, 

399. (h) * Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The singular is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all {or, perchance) in what contempt you 

are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 
(h) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 

always the rarest, 
Altissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur. The 

deepest rivers elways Jloio with the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All tJie most learned men. 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction, 
. another in another, 

401. (Eng,) One Balbus. (Lot.) A certain Balbus. (Quidam.) 
(Eng.) One does one thing, another another,f 

(Lat.) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little = but or too little, parum (with genit,), 

• Ec{ssen) prefixed to guisj quid^ quandOf &c., puts a question doubtingly^ 
^t intimates that the answer * no ' is rather expected. It often gives a tone ei 
Wipaiience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, cn^—une must be translated by aiw9^jUiii9 
and anothei^—anotherhe untranslated. 
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A Ittde ss some, but not much, paulum, or paultlliim. 
''Z^^^L "^'"^' --jallq„antur„(with^«.«.). 
In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.ir 

Sometimes = now and then (a^)- '\ 

froacMng^ as compared with I 

nomrnnguam, to the notion of >"iterdum. 

hid 9ddom). J 

Sometimes (approaching to the $ °°°""''^"^ ' ^^^^^^^o"* (^^^ last be- 
notion of pretty qfUtn). f ^^ property some time or other, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at ia«*).i 
funquam (with negatvDes); aliquando 
I (when it means, at some one time, be 
Ever,' < it when it may) ; quando (after «, rwK, 

j ne, &c., when the ever is not em- 
( phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > j.^ /og^ ^\ 
other place, ) v. » '• 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

^ usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where sz any whither, < ing to the Rules for * any .' See An^ 

C Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength Wires, virium, Ac. (in ntig, « force »; 

' l * violence ' ; vis, vim, vi). 

^^ Rarius irUerdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

ff Jnterea refers to an event continuing during the whole interval : interim to 
one that occurs at 8ome time or tmiea within that interval. Hence, as Doderlein 
observes, in negaiive sentences inttrea is the regular word, as the possibilUy 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

h The syllable ali, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si aliquia adest,' is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what he may .** 
whereas * si quisquam adest ' would mean ' if there be hut one present, no matter 
whether more or not.* (Q.) Aliquando is properly * at one time, whether near 
or far qff^ but as a thing's once happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, aUquando is often equivalent to aliquoties. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never, (D.) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
( Gs tarn demum. D.). 

k Hence 'ever' s= at any time, is translated by unquam, aliquando, or 
quando, according as ' any ' would be translated under the same circumstances^ 
by vUus, aliquis, or quis. Si quis, si quando are Bfiarly equivalent to whoever^ 
uhenever. 

1 Usquam is more regularly the < any where ' of resv ^ut is used after verbi 
€f motion, ai we use where. 
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Exercise 60. 

[*Ever ' after whether^ when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
1^ ecquando. 

« Perckaavct^ after wheihery is to be translated by the addition of gtdd 
to «ii or num : ecquidf numquid. 

When ' ever * and < any * are marked as emphatic Qn other cases) they 
are not to be translated by qiumdOf quit. 

*J.' emphatic is to be translated by tifTonoun.'l 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never^ die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (li) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, J). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time dJ 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return {shaU have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such' "^ strength a^ 
to defend herself. '• Have you perchance two countries ? Lei 
me know whether I shall ever^ see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX. 
§ 52. Comparison, 

404. (o) The regular particle of comparison is qmm (than). The things com- 
pared will of course be in the same ctue. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the^r«^ clause, and use 
the pronoun *thai* for it in the second. This ihat^ is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is Omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative,'^ 

(a) As a rule, the ablative should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the Twrrdnaiive. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablative^ especially of pranounSf is used for the accusative after 
gttam. In the construction of the ace, with injin. this would be regular. 

(0) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually possesses the 
property^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing by how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. id) The English the— ike ( ^ by how much—by so much) are expressed in 

Latin by quanto—tanto ; quo — co or hoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ut quisque with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 

408. * Somewhat ' and * too * M^ih the positive are expressed by the compa- 
rativCf when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an em- 
phatic positive is expressed by the comparative. 

409. (a) Europa minor est, qtmm Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia. 

(b) Non ego hac node longiorem vidi, I have not seen a 

longer night than this, 

(c) Multo difRcilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, qvx> altior est sol, The higher the 

sun iSf the less is the arc. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est, The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 
Tit quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

vncked. 

(e) Romani bella quaedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 

runt. The Romans carried on some wars with more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia mmador quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 

«• If I say a person Is 'sapientior Cavo^ I ascribe wisdom to Caiua^ though 
less of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' sapientior gtiam CaiiiM^ 2 
4o oot necessarily ascribe to Coius any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

{J)VTCR\mmmajtis quam pro nwmero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy, (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regi& sell& multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat dovm on the 
royal chair, which was far too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores l^- 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 
Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, muitis partibus major. 

Are hard to be avoided, or dlffi- > difficile vitantur. 

cult to avoid, J 

Hidden, occultus, a, um {partw, qf occttlBre). 

Snares, insidiae, arum,/. 

Frequent, crSber, bra, brum ; frgquens," tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, senectus, utis, /. 

Difference, distantia, se,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {leasgood tharu deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 
As shortly as possible, quam» brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- > j^^jg^ ^p^g^tiggin^^^ 

sources), > 

Par; by far, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most uiyust possible, or in J yd iniquisdmus. 

the world, > 

(Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lai,) He is proitder them that he should be a slave. 

>» Creher denotes ctoae and crowded auccessiouj and often implies censure: fre- 
fuma denotes a plentiful supply ^ and rather as an epithet of praise, Frequena 
is also used of a place ^mwch resorted to^* and a ^fidV senate-house: in which 
sense creftcr is not used, but cdeber^ which is related to it as ^aX^Trrw to Kpihrra, 
(D.) 

• Potesty possunty &c., may be inserted after quam. * Aves nidos quam />«•• 
sunt molUssime substemunt ' = tarn molHtery quam possunt mollissime. (G.) 
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(Cluam ut mancipium sit, or possit esse.) 
(£7y^.) I took the greatest pains I could, 
(Lot.) I took pains (as great) asP ^ greatest I could (quam), 
(Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
(Lot.) A difference as great-as the greatest can be. 

(Quanta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation* will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.'* The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he'* 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also** call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.^" Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fact^ 
that the sun is many Umes as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character betWeen them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks an some of the Tenses. 

412. The j)«rf«rf deftmie (perf. with haoe) is virtually a prestfid tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to^ or 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, cQ, it 
may be followed by the present or perfect subjunctive.*! 

P Quam maximas potui copias == tantas^ quam maximas. (6.) 
fl Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf, suhj, after 
the perf,^ that they used it (even where the perf. is plainly equivalent to oui 
perfect with ' haoe '), provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.* (Z.) ' Diu duhiUwi {have long doubted) num melius 
mli Ac., would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * num melius esset^* 
tven when they did not narrate^ but were only stating the result, (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To express, * I have been doing a thing for a long time,* the Romani 
said ^ / am doing U for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, Ihave Umg been desiring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the jpast is often described by the 
present, 

(6) The present when thus used {jprtBsens historicum) may be followed 
either by the present svbj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect avbj. (as being itself virtually a past 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, 'wheny' \ify ^ as 
long asy * hefore, &c., is generally to be translated by a future^ 
when the action expressed by it is still future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English.* 

416. (1) {Eng.) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I twCcome to you. 

{Liat.) Whensoever I shall take my journey, &c. 

(2) (Eng.) When I Jiave performed this, I wilt come^ <&c. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
(Lat.) When I shall have performed this, I tpill comej &c, 

(3) {Eng,) When he is come (perL def.), he vnU teU us, &c. (John iv. 5.) 
{Lot.) When he shall have come, he loill tell us, &c, 

(4) (Eng.) (Saying) they tDOuld neither eai nor drink, till they had killed 

Paul (Acts xxiii. 12). 
{Lat,) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they should 
have killed Paul. 



» The subjunctive present itsed imperatively, is virtually an imperative. 

■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present, marked its 
ftdurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the * when ' spoken of, and coYitemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englishman considers it absolutely. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
in Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect svhjunctvce in marking the 
relative time of a wish, request, or question : e. g. * He answered when he was 
asked i^ ^quum interrogaretur,'' not interrogatus esse^, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with di future j but only when it is to intimate that ihQ future event 
depends upon some present circwTTwtoncfi or resolution. Examples are: 'Per- 
fcictur bellum, si non urgemus obsesses,' &c. lAv. v. 4. ^ Si vindmus, omnia 
nobis tuta, &c. . . . patebunl.' Sail. 58, 9. (Q.) (On the «i6J. pres, after iji 
see 435 (6) ). 
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(5) {Eng.) As soon as they hear of me, they ahaU obey me (2 Sam. 
xxU. 45). 
{LioU) As soon as they ahaU hear of me, they sihaU obey me : 
(or) As soon as they shall have heardy &c 

417. (d) ' Should,' * would,' * could,' &c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf, of the subjunctive. 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 
completion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b, (e) ViLim, noUmy malim, are often used in this manner, and often in 
connection with the verb in the stibjtmcHve governed by *u/* omitted. 

418. (f) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the pejf. subj., instead of the imperf,,jBifieT a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
per/, gives more prominence and independence to the consequence. (K.) 

b. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something contemr 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
eonlinuing. 

e. The perf. subj. is either the subj. of the aoriat (* wrote') or of the 
prteteritum in proBsenti (or perf, definite^ * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, I have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
Your silent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point. 
Copiae, quas diu compardbant, Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 

(5) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirent. The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When 
Tullius returns from the country, I will send him 
to^ou. Facito hoc ubi voles, Bo this when you . 
please. 
Si ie rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? .5^/ put 
any question to you, vdll you not answer ? 

{d) Hoc sine ull^ dubitatione, confirmaverim,'' I would 
assert this without any hesitation, 

• The perf. subjunctive used in this manner to withhold a positive asaertioD, 
Mcurs In negathe sentences ofteper than in positive ones. (O.) 
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(e) De me sic veUm judices, 1 would wish you to judge 
thus of me. 
Nolim factum, I could vjish it not to he done. {NoU 
lem^ factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 

(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegae, Miltiades 
valuerit, The consequence of which was, that Mil- 
tiades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 58. 

r dQdum, wr jamdildum (applied to than 
For some time, < preceding periods ; <m hour or few 

i hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r dill, or jamdiu^ (of an action continued 
Long ; for a long time, j suspended, or not occurring, through 

i the whole period). 

r pridem or jampridem (referring to a parf 
Long ago, < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

i period of time). 

r cup5re,« io (150), iv, it (this is of thetn^ 
To desire, \ ward feeling : optare is to desire ss to 

(. express a wish for), 

r avere {defect, verb) this denotes a rest- 
To long, < less impatient longing; gestlre, a <26- 

C Ughtedy joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; seyeral times, bis terque. 
(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) Th; (2) at; (3) up to, until; to the amjovunt of; (4) fen-, <&c. 
To a man, - ad unum. 

' When a conceived case Is to be expressed with the intimation that the fcui 
corresponds to it, or may so correspond, the pres, and perf of the subj, are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf or pluperf. subj. must be used. (Z.) 

^ Bnt pridem and diu are often interchanged, though. only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. In *jam^0idem cupio,* Ac, the 
notion of continuance is plainly imp2iec2: in the corresponding English construc- 
tion we have it expressed. Dudum = divrdum (where dum restricts the mean* 
ing as in vundum, nondum) : pridem = irpXv Sfj (Hartung) or leplv Sfjv. (D.) 

» Velle, cupSre, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetSre, expression of 
that feeling. VeUe and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and ita 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excUed feeling and its expression. 
Av^re expresses a restless, impatient longing; gestire a ddighUd anticipa 
Hon. (D.) 
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To extreme old age, ad siunmam senectutem. 

He is nothing to, == compared to, > ^^ ^^ ^.j^ ^^ 

him, ) 

For a time, ad tempus (also, * at the proper time*). 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or summum only. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimmn. 

At last, ad eztremum. 

(a) (Eng.) They cto nothing &u^ laugh. 

{Lot,) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quam ridenti 
faciuni omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a bad thing be translated 1] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
ikat care of yours, I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,'"' he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. • He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional ^ every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'* Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn by heart ?'^^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Caesar's army. His industry was 
#ttcA,*°^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued, 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) ia 
used as an imperative. 



J Addiscebat aliquid. 



y 
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423. (h) The future is sometimes used, as in English ^ for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wis*i that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he mil so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for 
assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or mperfed 
of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refer, 
red to. 

The object of such questions is, to excite the same emotion or piodwoe 
the sam^ conviction in the minds of the persons addressed, that he 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative ; and converfely, 
if not. 

425. These ^questions of appeal * (which usually express perplexity or 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, * does the question require an an' 
swerfor infonnationf or m«r« assent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of ^questions of appeaV in English.] (1) With Pbes. Subj. 
What shall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
satisfactory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why Oundd I relate this? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impbbf. 
Subj. Whatwas Itodo? What should I have done? What ought 1 
toJiavedane? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

{Lot,) Principum liberos erudiebat. (Impeff. expresses a state eon" 
tinued or an action often repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) {Eng,) You would have thought. You vmdd have believed. 
{Lai.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{Lot.) I remember to read that {le^ere* memini). 

(4) {Eng,) It would be tedious, endless, &c. 

(Lat.) It is tedious, endless, &c. (longnm, infinitum eatj, 

(5) {Erig,) It tvould have been better. 

{Lot.) It was better (utilius/ui<*). So satius, par, idoneum, AcfuiL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
(b) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam, If any thing 
new happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 

■ But the inf. perf. follows meminit &c., when the speaker does not carry him 
self back, as it were, having himself «6«n, heard, <ftc« what he describes. 

« Erai or fuerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the U^fk 
pftB, follows these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam 1 Whxt am I to do ? What can I (or 
i shall I) do ? 

Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . ,? 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought t 
to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet; an entertainment, convivium,b i, n. 

If I may say so without oifence, pace tuH dixerim. 

Under &yoiir, bonel tn^ yenia. 

A favour; pardon, ' venia,©,/. 

Topardon (spoken of a superior), \ ^emam dsrec (also «to grant a permiih 

( sion ). 
To ask pardon for a fault, delicti*! veniam p5t?re ; petiv, peGt 

Look to that yourself id ipse vid6ris ; or tu videris. 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Adveesum or Adveesus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our against 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings over-againat ( = opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, *1 am pardoned J] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should'^ be prepared.' You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b Epulcsy arum is the most general notion, a m^^ whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private : 
conovoium is a meal with guests^ a dlnner-pany : dS/pea a rdigioiu banquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice; epulUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; coTrUssatio a riotous party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

« The ignoscens pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dan§ 
passes over as b. favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoscU; the superior or more powerful person ventam dot. (D.) 

d Doderlein thinks that delictum is not a sin of omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning as peccatum ; both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality; errors as well as sins. 

• Vix crediderim =mx credam z=vix credo. But this perf. subj. does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. * Tum vero ego 
necquidquam Capitoliura servaverim* ^servavi. (K.) 

• In English we have no present or imperf, passvoe, except in a few verbs that 
fKOi these tenses with what is inform the present participle of the acHte voice, 
Imt is probably the participial suhstantivet which used to be governed by the 
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to do ? — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter sa^ 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught tie 
boys to play on the lyre* Do not prepare a banquet. It would he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by oit 
aum fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, thai opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since vi^e 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
C&ius with immorality. They published an edict that no one^* 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



1 

L 



XXL 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions. 

430. In conditional (or hypoffietical) propositions, the clause with * if* is the 
condition or conditional dauae ; the other, the conaeqnuTice or contequeni 
dauae. 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the Indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-existence of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this is A, that is B.) 
Here we have * possibility y or simple syppositum^ without any expres- 
sion of uncertaiiiiy,* 



preposition *o»* or * an* shortened into *a.* Thus *the ark was a preparing* 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). < Forty and six years was this temple m building ' (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table "will show : — 

(1) He . . . w coming . . . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . is building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This . . .is asking (too much) (' is,' with the participial substantive ) 

(1) He . .is come .... (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . is loved Qyy aW) . (pres. pass.) 

I Indie. : pace tu^ dixerim, i&c., being only parenthetical insertioiis. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consjBquence is expressed in the in- 
dicative, uncertainty is expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it heing implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

(*Xr/ have any thing, / vnll give it you ;* and I will see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditumal form t 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable caae^ but 
no hint is given as to its being likely actually to occur or not, 

(If you tvere to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Butiman) * uncertainty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what wovMbe doings cr tDOuld 
have been doney if a condition that is actually unrealized^ had been reolr 
ized just noWi or at some;7a«^ time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not). 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



{Forms of Conditional Propositions,) 

435. (a) Si quid hahet, dat,« If he has any thing, he gives it. 

(b) Si quid haheam, daho, If I have any thing, I will 

give it. 

(c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing, 
he would give it. 



\ he would give it. 
(^)] (If he had had any 

^{2)^ic[mdihahuisset,dedisset,\ thing, he would 



,,x «. . , T T 7 t Vhe had any things 

' (1) Si quid hiberet, daret, ] ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ .^ 

^ he had had c 
thing, he woi 
have given it. 

ff The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future, (See 
437, i.) 

i> On this, see 446. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion oif the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See ZunvpVs opinion, 419, v.) Kuhner says, * si hoo 
dicas* ^ My rotiro Xlypj and tl roiro Xeyois : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, *si hoc diceretury vere dieeretur,* (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp, suij. 
( B the Greek optat.) is used to express aomethmg frequently occurring inpati 
Hme, 

* CeBsar— Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

duidquam proficeret,*—liox. Sat. i. 3, 4. (Se« HeindorftA loc.) 
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436. Here we see that the forms (c) and (d) (1) coincide. The fana (e) 
means, * if at any time he were to have any thing, he would give it :' 
butsuch a sentence, though not nece«Mir% intimating the impossibility 
of this case occurring, of course, does imply that it has not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of (cQ (1), whidi, besides imply 
ing that it ha3 noty implies ttikt it will not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context, or our 
previous knowledge, must determine whether the case is contemplated 
as possible, or not, 

437. (a) Possihility, or simple supposition, without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 
(i) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : * si ' with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicativey 
commonly the future,* in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 

past time ; or vice versa, 

* If I had received a letter {accepissem), I would now read it (rect&ircm). 
' If I at this time wasded any thing (opus eaeeC), I would have come 
{venissem) myself.* 

439. Since, ' / wotdd give it you (now), if I had it (now)* come? to the 
same thing as * I would have given it to you, if I had had any,* the im- 
perfect subjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms ' would 
have* {could or should have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. {d) When the form * would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, ^si' always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or 
ix)th : si illud mihi beneficium tribuetur (or tributum erit OTfuerit), magnopeic 
qavdebo. In the second class, tribulum sit, oxfuerii, {lomfUerim, 
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442. i:^* Since we use the indicative corvdUumaUy^ care must be taken te 

translate this by the subjunctive (435, 6.) when * should' might be used i 
when, that is, there is * uncertainty with the prospect of dedmm.* 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, i nedumi (generally after a negative; if a 

c verb follows it must be in the wbjune). 
Not to say \^^ dicam (of what mighi probably be 

I said with truth). 
I do not say, non dico. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes {aU together^ cuncti, universi).» 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 

All taken one by onej each of; ... 
them singly, Jsmguli, ffi,a. 

For instance, verbi causft. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Canicilla, bb, /. 

{Eng,) No painter. (Lot.) Nemo pictor.- 

{Eng,) This does not a< oZI terrify me. {Lot,) This terrifies me noMng, 

Exercise 64. 
[Gba. *If hetperc to* &c.ss *if he ahmld' AcJ • 

444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^ If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k FaaatuB and prosper are said of things only, not of persons. * That which 
is prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like ^wished for^ 
* desired :' the fqustum refers more to the graciousness of the gods : the^^un^ 
tusiBVi lucky person : the beatus feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) Felix expresses both that which i», and that which makes happy (peaiuSf 
only what is * happy*) : and relates principally 'to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own ohoperation.* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatusj which also relates more to par* 
ticular events. 

1 Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: *nedum ut ulla vis fieret.* 
(Lav. m. 14.) 

^ Cuncti (opposed to dispersi) * aU actually united f* waversi (opposed to sin- 
guli or unusquisqiu) ' all taken together.* As meaning * aU,* * the tpAofo,* in the 
sing., iotus represents the thing as originally 'a whole:* omnisy cunctusy tm»- 
versusy all represent it as originally msAe up of certain parts^ of which the aggre- 
gate is taken. (D.) 

■ Fiiint. 
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leus, if he heard it (but he has not), would lift up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a greai 
obligation. Even Caesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The boy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men*' are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to all of them taken one hy one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all -taken -one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal® to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this (perf. suhj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some^®' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated possibility (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; si haberet, daref) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring now, and therefore often agrees 
with the second claiss (si habeam dabo), in impl3ring a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring noWf the 
present subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect : and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly intimated^ the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie sisy aliter seniias. 

If you were here, you would think differently, 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wiU be), you would think 



(or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 
p. From the ambiguity of the" form * si quid haberet, daret,* the subj. 
pres. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 
that the condition is improbable or impossible. The pres, subj. may b6 

• Impar est 
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used of suppositions really impossible, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate this : * Si exaiatat hodie ab inferis Lycnrgus gavdeai^^ &c. 
{Uv, 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the sutjuncUve, are scru 
herem, scripsissem, and scripturus essem, 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and * scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our ^ would have written.' But ' «C77j?«*56m ' intimates 
that the thing would certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would prohdbly have happened^ because it was so intended 
or arranged, 

(&) Thus, ' he would have slept ( = he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset,"^ 

But the indicative (eratyjuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (d) The particle ei is occasionally omitted ; th^ verb of the conditiona] 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450. (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam prcBdicem, In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 
I ought. 

(b) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, TTie 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey. 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistance, 
{d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



9 So also in the third class * si quid hdberel daturuM easet* is correct, where 
daturus esset = * he would be prepared to gix>e* {Kruger : who quotes The. H. 
II. 77, ' cujus fillum adoptaturua esaem^ si ipse imperarem.*) 

4 A conditional clause often refers to a consequence tmpZied: * Pons Sublidm 
iter pcene hostibuB dedUf ni unus yir fuiaaet ' = (et dediaiet) ni unus yirfidaaeL 
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bat, Had you given this mind a body like itself, ^ 
would have done what he desired. 
451. Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 
sin minii8.r 
nisi." 

etBii etiamsit— followed by tamen, yei, 
(sometimes tamen precedes etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etn, tametsl is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — ^AlUiough 
may also be translated by qwxnupumi^^ 
. quamvia and Vlcet.) 
rquamquam (suggested by a former 
< statement : it has no influence on the 
C mood), 
nisi forte ; nisi vero. 

{potestas, atis, /. (of might with rights 
and therefore tiie proper word for 
conceded power) ; potentia, e,/. (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui facSre. 
in nostrft esse potestate. 



But if; if however, 
But If not, 
Unless; if not, 



Although; though, 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed. 

Power, 

The thing is so. 

To put himself in their power. 

To be in our own power, 



' Or, ain seciiSj sin cUUer. 

• ' Your memory will be weakened nm earn exerceas * Implies that if you ear- 
ercise it, it will not be lessened. But from at non you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The *i, in n non^ is the conjunction, the non belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of* si* follow the same rule as si : With the prea.f perf.y and 
fia. they take the indiccUive unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfully J with the imperf. andplupeif. they generally take the eubj., though 
Here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a avppontkny but a 
fact. . ^Tarnetsi a duce deserAamtur^* (Csbs.) *<Si,* like our * if* is sometimes 
used for ' tphcther;* *Tentata res est, si primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

« Quamquam (quam *how* strengthened by doubling) is * however muc^t* but 
expresses * however much a thing recdly exists^* or can^ or must exist. It ^ere- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Qiuan- 
vis (or quantwmvia) is * however much a thing may be conceived possible^^ and 
therefore takes the svJbj. Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. ' Licet recte agas, tamen, &c.* *Aet as right as you please^ 
yet, Ac' * Detrahat .... fortuna licebitJ — Quamvis = * although * (as in Nep 
quamvis carebat nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later 



«^. 
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(Eng.) Eyen this is not just unless it is voluntary. 
(Lot.) Eyei^ this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... 9i est voluntarium :▼ Ita here ss on 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. XXXII.] *Bitt^ ( ^exceptj unless) after a negative is nisi, or (if it stands 
before a substantive) the prepos. prcBter, 

Exercise 65. 

[How IB 'that' translated after * UfoUows '7 (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, 1 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.^ I ' 
don't know whether^* any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
- the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. 1 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



^ So, * Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id aic ratum c 
ti Patres auctores fierent. {Liv. i. 17.) 

^ Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior = Caiua is, indeed, both brave and pru- 
dent ; but yet more brave than prudent. 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudenB= Caius is just as brave, as he is noi 

prudent. 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens =: Caius is brave, bui not at aU prudent (where 
potius may be supplied). The last two forms belong to late writer^ 
especially Tacitus. 
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^ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

453. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty. 
(Caiufl, 8i quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet (or, si quid hdbeat)^ 
dare. 

(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

(Si quid habeam^ dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid haheat (or hdberet)y se datarum.« 
(c) Uncertainty without any suqh accessary notion. 

(Si quid haberety daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datOrum esse. 

{Ot daturum forey if the independent proposition would be d^iiunr 
tBtrn, See 447.) 

{d) ImpossibiUty, or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid haberet, daret.) 

This fonn in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf.y that of the consequent clause is in the tm« 

perfect. 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.^ tint 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se,. si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
{or^ Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

X Obs. The conditional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pre».), 
Bcripturum fuisse {perf.) ; scripturum fore i/ut.). Of these scr^tttrvm ease Is 
also a mere future infinitive ; the two others are only conditional forms. 

y Obs. The form daturum ease cannot be used to express * impossibiliiy or 
belief that the thing [snot sOy* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. ' Dicebat si patris literas accepisset, se eas cum fratre communi- 
caturum esse.* The form * si literas aeeiperet se communicaturum esse,* woid<t 
not imply this, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
'belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Henee, when we have to make these sentences dependenti 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

darty daturum essCy daturum essCy daturumfuUse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb is 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

81 quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. > 

* Dicehat se, si quid haheret, daturum ;' ory * si quid 
haheat ;'■ for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicehat, the 
present is often found with apparently no difference 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present. 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanSre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contttl, collat (in, with a/oe,) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instrugre aciem ; instrux, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruSre. 

To engage, confliggre, flix, flict. 

Either — or, aut* — aut ; vel — ^vel ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut \VQ\\orVu mdUic ve. 

457. i;;^ ^ Aif* when the thing was done not in but ruarj should be translated 
by apudf or ad with ace, 

(The battle apud Salamina. * Apud ' is found in later writers even for * in.*) 



• Ghrotefend observes, that Ceetar generldly retains the subj. pree. or perf, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
CHe. and Lit. generally turn them into the imperf. or plupeif. (See 418.) 

* 'Aut* expresses a difference in the thinga} *i>rf' a difference in the exprea- 
tian. (Z.) Vd is the imperative from velUy as fer from ferre: its proper 
meaning therefore is, * if you please ;' so that * A pci B * was originally * A or, 
ifyoulike^ B;* that is, * A or B: one or the other, no matter which.* Hence, 
Its meaning *ep«n;' vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.* 'Aut* is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when if one t9, the other is not. ' Vel* 
should be used when the notions are not opposite in-ihemselves ; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion Im 
taken ; and should always be used wfien such indifference is to be expressed. 
Thus ' The nobles can either corrupt or correct the n^orals of a state,' vd cor- 
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Exercise 66. 

[How is candmyto be translated in a question of appeal? (445.) ] 
458. He saidy that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed."'^ 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have*'' no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great olligaUon. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,*^ he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be noa- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be. done (sup.) do you' see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of 
honour. **> Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some*°* who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 
§ 58. On ohUque narration. 

459. When one person has to report the speech of another, he may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce Mm as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the mbtUmee of 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jirst person. " Cae- 
sar said : * / am of opinion,* " — and so on. | 

! 

Tumpere, vel corrigere, for they can do which they please. It sometimes =s both 
— and, * He was his equal, vel moribus vel fortunS.* Ve (abridged from »«Q 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to sij ne 
(jrive z= 8eu:neve = neu). , Sive — site; aeu—seu = ^either — or,* * whether — or,' 
when it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which of 
two terms is applicable (the second being an aUae of the first). Crombit 
observes that aive—aivt should generally be used when ' eHher (or vsheOur)-^'^* 
may be turned into < he it— or he it,* 
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(5) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
third person. " Caesar said, that fie was of opinion," — and so on. This 
second way, in which the speech of another is reported in the third per- 
son, is called oblique or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 
{b) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker's words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
|C3r Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in direet 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration.!* 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habet dat^ becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid haberety dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration^ (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often emitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or sen- 
timentf not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were less formally reported. Thus in the 
fable : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,* ' quod iUia data- 
rus erat ' would mean that he really was going to give them the party ; 
but ^quod iUis daturus esset' would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctvoe^ because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicative would make the histo- 
rian or speaker assert the truth of the charge. 

465. [Direct'] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 

far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 



fc Obs, ^^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect be- 
come the pres. and perfect of the subjunct. respectively. Senties—quum ages: 
sensiirum esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum imperaveris : facturos esse, quae 
imperaverit (from imperavSrim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, hyti past tense) the^. and fut. perf will become the tmpei/f, 
and pluperf in the oblique narration. 

• Not quite always : thus Csbs. B. G. 6, 29. postremo quia hoesibi pcrsua* 
deret?&c. 
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[OhUqtie.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigifi 
sectUurumf He cried out that*hey as far a^ he could, 
would follow him and his footsteps, 

(c) (1) Legates ad CaBsarem mittunt : ^^sese paraios esse 

portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadors 
to C(Bsar : (saying) tJiat they are ready to open 
the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : 'cur paucis centurionibus pau- 

cioribus tribunis . . . oledirent?^ Quando 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, 6&c. % ' 
He asked, ' why they obeyed a few centurume 
and still fewer tribunes ? When {said he) 
will you dare to dernfnd redress, if, &c. ? ' 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prastaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised Mm when 
he was setting out. 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men. 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud governing ace.) . 

(1) With = in the house of^ in the mind or estimation of; amongitx 

(2) In the presence of : (3) In = in an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was with me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valdre apud. 

Cyrus in Xenophon, apud Xenophontem. 

To speak in the presence of the > j.^^ ^^^^ populum. 

Yesterday, h6ri. 

IVMUorrow, eras. 

Exercise 67. 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, ' that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As * questions for answer* may be of a very o6/wr^a/ory character, it is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the injin. or the subjtmct. Thus In 
IA9, vii. 15. * Ubi illi clamores sint arma poscentiuml Ac* *vid iUos clunoirM 
fM0 . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

• * We,* *you,* must be turned into *«&<y.' 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? * — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; ' Keep (said 
they) your word r'* finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, ' O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nius' ? ' — ^P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, ' What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — ^He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not*'^ the same fortune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. , Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
net mortal. 



§ 59. Ohliqiie narration continued. (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oraUo ohliqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) suhj, are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his oumJ 

466. (h) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the in/in. or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



* Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Quid hoc rei est 7— This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

t " Potest quis alionim sent^ntiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eomm etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tjitam proponere atque um confirrruUam, 
qnamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfection con* 
jnnctivi poni solet; si posterior, prceteM.** (Wagner, ap. KrUger.) 
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subjunctive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of the 
froposition.i 

m 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of the 
proposition, without fairly making apart of a, the verb will be in the 
indicative. 

468. (d) In sentences dependent on an infinitive^ the pres. or 
perf, suhj. are found, where the general rule requires the imperf, 
or pluperf. ; but not vice versS.. 

In other words, the pres. and perf, aubj. may stand (instead of the 
imperf. or pluperf.) after the petf. inJtnitvDe ; and also after the pret. or 
fut, infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera quae in dls- 

ceptationem cadere possint : quid fat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could fall into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done^ 
and what would happen. 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quem ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break doton the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. ' 

(e) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum ssepe exercitus fuderit. 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they had often routed. 
Certum est hominum caus& factum esse mundum quse- 
que in eo sint •» omnia, It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

((Q With infin. pres. or Jut, 

(1) Z>m^(he said) ; dicebai; dixerat; didurus erat, 



s If, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
Included in the object^ the purpose, or the drcumstanee supposed. (Z.) 

h *Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qtuB gignuntur^ donata 
ooDsulto nobis videantur.' Here ea qua gigmmtur are the actual produdions of 
Miture. (Z.) 



i 
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^ 5 intelllgere ( ^^^ ^''•*' ^°' ^^^ ^^«^»-* 

i intellecturum esse ^ ^^^ *^^^ (°^ ^^) ^°s^«- 

( quid acturuM esaet (or acturusait) hostlA. 

(2) And (after any tense of cfioo, <&c.) 

C quid ageret (or a^^a^ hostis. 

se vnidUxisat < quid egisaet (or e^^ri/) hostis. 

{ quid oc^unxA 65se^ (or acturua ait) hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Erga, Inteb, Ob, Per.) 
Eboa, ace. : Towards {oi favorable dispositions).k 
Inter,! ace, : Between ; among ; in the midst of^ during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and eaxh oiheTf et nos et inter ae amant. 

Ob, €uxua. ; on account of. 
Beibre my eyes, ob ocnlos. 

Per, ace. Through (of placey tinUf and meana). By (ol the §eo- 

ondary agent" by tphom we do any thing; and in adjurationay in which 

It is separated from its noun by pronouna—* per ego te,* Ac). By the 

have of (digladientur 7)£r me licet : for any thing I care). 

Per se ^ by him, 4&c., alone (ipse per se),./br iia own aake ; naturally g 

qfitaelff &c. 
Per in permagnua^ pergratua^ <fcc., is often aeparated from the a^joo- 
tive; 'pcrmihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) {Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6) ). 

(Lot.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in giustion. 
{Lat.) The town de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the apeaker'a, and as the 
narrator'a.] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men° f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.''* They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i KrUgeT : who observes, that the use of the preaent^ <&c. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, atiU and generally 
haida good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a ^mutaiio 
ineertarum aententiarum in certaa;* 5)ut that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the prea. and perf. rather than the im- 
perf, and pluperf. 

k Rarely of hmtiU dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : * Feesulas inter Arr^* 
tiiimque.' 

• For instance, to send a letter * hy a slave ' (per aervum). 

■ Ad earn multitudinem. 



"■1 
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are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
build^' a bridge over the river" Danube (Istery tri, p. 14, ,9^ a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on 
^ur side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who® accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, ' Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes?' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace, and infin. with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration.*! 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man living should he so unfarttu 
note as I am f 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are queatioiu qf appeal asked in oblique narration 7 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able {inf. pres,) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• * Rivus * brook ; * fluvius * river ; * amnis ' a broadj deep rwer. * Plumen ' 
(properly the 'stream^* flu-imen) is also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream, 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it hia own; if so, the svbj. present should be 
used by 466 (a). 

*» For which t*/ with the subj. is also found : Tene vJt tUla res Jrangai?'^ 
TXbi ego ut adverser 7 

' Om. Orecb, which takes a doL of the person believed, takes an ooc. of tk« 



§ 60. 476-477.] qtii with subjunctive. 169 

he has not received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who Will deny that it is wise" to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter hy a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 

§ 60. ' Qui ' toith Subjunctive. 

47B. * QMi * takes the indicative, only when it refers to a particular object in 
the most dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite* 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference ia at all vague or indefinite, it governs tho 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the subjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be seen and touched. Whenevei;it 
does not describe an indundtud object^ but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular doss by a mark common toaUihe dass^ it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for 'irAo,' 'whichy* we might substitute 'of such 
a kind as iOy ^svch thatj* <&c., qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. ' Qui non 
defendit amicum, quum potest.* * A man who actually does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indejaute^ and therefore takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Nkoatives and viaTUALLv negativss.) 
Who is there^ quis est 7 

How few there are 7 quotusquisque est 7 

Q,uotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the singular; 1. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make 7 duotus 
est 7 being 'how many does he make 7' So, too, nemo; nihU est; an 



thing bdieted: and though */ am believed* is *mihi credxtar^^ it must be *ego 
eredar' (tu crederii» &c.) when an infiru immediatdy follows (/ am beHevml to 
havedmuikUy 

8 



We haye reason to rejoice, 
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(Rkpsbio, vsnrsmOf habeo.) 
There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inyeniuntur, quL* 
Ton may find, reperias, invenias qui, <&c. 

(Nihil est quod, &c. Nihil habeo quod, <&c.) 

' est quod gaudeamus =r Uhere is some- 
thing of such a kind that we should 
rejoice on account of it.' * Quod* &■ 
an ace. nettt. pron. (195, f.) ^ing 
with gaudeo. 

^"w^on " **' '"" "^ '*°" I '^'^ ^* ""^ ""*'* "****' ' 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines. 

478. (a) {Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age of. 

{Lai.) I have nothing which I may accuse old age (quod incusem 
senectutem). 
(6) (Eng.) A pen to wrile with. 

{Lot.) A pen wiih which one may write. 

(c) (Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 
{Lot.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 

(d) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 
{Lot.) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in estates, 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abigSre, eg, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,« is, /. 

Put ; lay down, or aside, pon6re,^ p»su, pbsit. 

To cross over, trajicSre, jec, ject. 

To allow it to happen, committSre (ut, with suhj.). 



• Obs. With sum, reperiOf habeo, &c., qui with the indicative is found, when 
It expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qtd relates to the subject, which is mostly a particular 
object (or objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally some 
doss in which the subject is contained. Tum prlmum reperta sunt, qius per 
tot annos rempublicam exedsre : not ' there were found evils which preyed on, 
Ac.' but * the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, 
were then found for the first time.* 

t A diminutive of bactdum. 

« Volucres are all * winged creatures^ insects included. Avis is the general 
name for * bird :* * ales ' is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs for 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose 
Jlight, oscines the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

* Ponere aliquid, *tolay down* a thing; ^ to get it out of our hands ^ 'togti 
rid of it.' Locare and caUocare are ' to put a thing in its right piacs ;' ' to j 
advisedly for some purpose. 
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To l>e on the point o^ ineo esse (ut, with subj.). 

Jewel, gemma, se, f. 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, um. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth un buried. 
Then'' his friend said : * To the birds and beasts ? ' * By no 
means,' said he, ' but put* a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as that of honour. There are found some, who sap 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(nihit) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. *Qui' with the subjunctive continued, 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used 



■Si 



: at that tinuy turn. 
Then -J = after that, inde, deinde. 
'.therefore, Igitur, itaque. 
« PonUote. The forms of the imperative in to, tote, nto, are used in i 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws, wills, <&c. 

f [C. JxxvrJ] i:^ * On^' often means 'eonu om* (aliquis), or *aeerUdn unt 
(qnidam). 
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definitely or not. *He vxu laughed at by all the reatj who did not ac- 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definilt 
enough, but it is in the Latin, 'qui non agnoscerent.' 
(fi) When therefore for *who^ may be substituted *for he (shcj it^ &c.*) 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

482. For qui alone, utpote qui, quippe quiy*^ ut qui are also used, 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suhjunctivey when it has the force of ut with 
Bi personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1) dignuSf indigmi»f idoneua^ &c, 

(2) tanif talis, efusmodi, is (siich)^ &c, 

(3) comparatives with quam. 

(4) is sum^ ( = talis sum), ^lam a man too.* 

(5) quissum? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose. 

(a) When qui'S^ut is, and ijitroduces a wnseguence, the perf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno iMo modo is erat, qui, ui 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis incident. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
incideret.'] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, ^althoughy' ' since,* ' because,* * seeing that,* dec. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
^ alone,* ^only,* 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the subj. of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in paM 
iime.^ 

The relative adverbs (uH, qua, &c.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where we use *for he,* Ac. 

* Utpote qui, quippe qui = * inasmtuh as they ;' ^for they.* Grotefend re- 
marks that utpote, quippe may generally be translated by * namely,* ^ihat is.* 
Our ^as being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before aUriJbvivDes only. * (Democrito) quippe homini erudito, <&c.' 

b Thus qui^=tU ego, utiu, ut itle; vt nos, ut vos, ut illi; through all their 
cases. So, cujus-r^ut nteus, tuus, &c. : quorum = ui noster, vester, <&c. 

« But * ut * ia sometimes used after * is es* Ac. * Neque enim « es, Catilina, 
ut\A .. . . ratio a furore revocarit.* {Cic. Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : * Nec 
quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tvlisset impetum, sustinere valuit.* ' Semper habiti 
sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirentur.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(0) (Eng.) He was despised by them, J^* they saw through him. 

C He was despised by them, toho saw through him {nthj.), 
(Lot.) < He was despised by them, as-being wha saw through Iiim 

(6) (Eng,) He deserves (or^ does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lai.) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) \ ^^<^ '^"^ ** ^«^-' 

c whom you ^umld love. 

(e) (Eng.) He is not & proper person to be received, 

(Lai.) He is not a proper person j ^J^ *^^*«*^ I' ''^f'^'^: 
C wnxrm you mould receive. 

(d) (Eng.) None are so good as never to sin. 
(Lai.) None are so good, who never sin (subj.). 

(e) (Eng.) None are so great, as to be independent. 
(Lai.) None are so great, who are independent (subj.). 

if) (Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) thai we can neglect duties for Ouir 
sake. 
(Lai.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect duties.. 
ig) (Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

(Lot.) Shorter than which can be f the whole life of man. 
ihS (Eng.) \ Benefits greater than I can requite. 
C Benefits too great to be requited. 
(Lai.) Benefits greater than whichs 1 can requite, 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(%) (Eng.) ^ I am not eofoalishy simple^ Ac., as to believe this. 
( I am not one who believe h this. 
(Lai.) 1 am not he (is) who would believe (qui putem), 
(J) (Eng.) Who am I, thai my vmtings should be honoured thus? 

(Lai.) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thusi 
(k) (Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Lai.) They sent ambassadors, who should sue for peace. 

(1) (Eng.) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done this. 
(Lai.) He deserves praise (or blame) who did this (subj.). 

(m) (Eng.) Wretched man that I » am, who thought, Ac. 
(Lai,) O me miserable, who thought, Ac: (qui withni^'.). 



* Dignu8(arindignu8) qui ametur. 

t Quam quae sit, orpossii esse. (See DiiTerence of Idiom 94.) 
f Q,uam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

k Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tuj Ac, not of *<•' or i 
otrson. 

* / am not one who much or oft ddight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' Ac. 

(WordstDorth,) 
i 'O me miaerum V or * me miserum 1' The inteijections O, Aeu, prchl tako 
the aoe. i hei and ub the daOoc ; en and eocs the rumu or the ooc. (the latter 
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Exercise 71. 

(Translate ^ lam not (me who think.* 486. i.] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,^ that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which'* you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, h), I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends, 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative, 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace. of personal pronouns may stand in the oec. 
without the interjection, and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

1 When ^uum, antequam, priuaquaTn, <&c., take the indicaUoe, either (1) the oc- 
currence is connected with a state that presents itself vvoidiy to the speaker'^ 
recollection^ or with a fixed and definitely marked point qf time : or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconneoled 
and abrupt manner. {Bartung PartikeUehre, ii. 336.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the ftme, 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicativej when * then* might be substituted for it. 

* It was night when he left the room/ =s 4t was night : then he left 
the room. 

(h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nunc, &;c., or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a *%Dhen* clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, the participial substantive under the government of ' in ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

* When you ceruure them, you oensure me.* 

* In censuring them, you censure me.* 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time.™ 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor, &o. 

489. The meanings in which 'quum* always takes the subjunctive, are 
svnce, inaamuchy a«, aUhoug% whereas. In the sense of < when * it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by *w?ien* Is also the 
eauae or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf. and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cause^ or even of an occasionj is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. ' Quum AgesUaus reverteretur . . . decessit.** (Com, 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibemis movit, 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved /row his winter quarters. 
{h) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efTerre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces more abundant crops. 



«■ fix eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pres, is used. (See 490, d.) 
• Or yuiim with the indie, of impe(f, and plupetf. 
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(c) Quum in portum dico, in urhem dico, When I say 

into the port, I say into the city, (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is not 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried hy L, Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I con^ 
gratulate you on your influence with BohheUa, 

491. (a) {Eng,) In attacking oru, you attack all. 

(Lai*) When you attack one, you attack all {qmtm with indie,). 
(6) {Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt." 
• (Lot.) There are many years, w?ien he ia in my debt. 

(c) (Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

(Lot.) I congratulate you, when you avail so much with (apud) CaiuB 

(d) (Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

(Lot.) I am not abused willingly (libenter). 

492. YOCABULARY 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, que quum ita sint. 

r quum (to denote the ground on which a 

-. J judgment is formed); quoniam^ 

^ 1 quum, jam (used when the ground is 

[ an acknowUdgedfad9). 
Not that— but \ ^^^ quod— sed : non quod p (with avb' 

i jtmet.). 
To be spoken ill o^ male audlre (< to hear ill '). 

r quia ; quod (with indic.^ except where • 

I the subjunc. is required for some othbr 
Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a aMet coum 

I of the efect: quod the conedced coum 

I or ground of an action). 
I don't at all doubt, nullus dubito.<i 

-How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, grattllari, gratulStus. 

■ Multi sunt anni quum Ule in nre meo est. 

o Qtumdo is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quttm. * Itaque, quand^ 
restrs cautiones infirmse aunt Graeculam tibi niisi cautionem.' (C. Fam. vil. 
18.) * Tu quum instituiatiy .... scribe ad me.* (C. Fam. vii. 32.)— Ut has 
sometimes the meaning of though: *ut deaint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.* 

P For 71071 quody we often find non eo or ideo quod: but also non quo : all with 
mibj. * Njt aa if not* is *non qwn.* 

4 This expression belongs to the language of common amverBoHm, ftat ta 
bookfc 



§ 62. 493, 494.] quum with indicative. 177 

To take \ sumgre, sumps, sumpt.; cSpSre, io,» cgp 

' c capt. 

To take hold o^ prehendPre, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prseclare facSre. 

H^ The subject of congratxdation stands in the ace, or in the abL witk 
dc ox in ; or in the indie, with quody for which quum is sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogatioea be used in oblique appeals t (460, c)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Caesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or on 
seeing this), would not make merry (perf. suhj.) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in youi«debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I ha(J conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered {that you have recovered) » Does any man 
Uke to be ill spoken of? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise this ? might they depart a finger^* 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information), . They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^'^^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with Bubjunet, only.) 

r quasi := quam si (relating to manner), 
AaU, J tanquam" =s tam quam (relating to de- 

^ gree; *justasif'). 

' SumimuB quo utamur: capimtLs quod habeamus; prehmdimtta quod tenea* 
mus. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free will and choice) is generally spoken 
of something that we rnay appropriate : capere {seize vpofri) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

■ Also velut si, yelut, ac si {and aometimea sicut ; poeiicaUy ceu). After tan- 
qitam, ai Is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8* 



178 QUTJM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 495-4d7« 

Would that, utinam. 

O that t O si ! 

r dummttdo (for which dum, modo aro 
Provided only, < used separately— *iio<,' after these 

f words Is * ra *). 
It ia nearly the same thing as i^ perinde fere est ac si. 
As if forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, mtbj.). 

495. (Kr With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendai, He fghts as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi corUenderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With utinam the pres. and perf. are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may be) as impossible 
to be ^reaUxed, The imperf. and pluperf, express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely, to be realized* 
< Not' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exerdise 73. 
(Obs. In the principal clause the Ua or «u;,t to which quan or tanr 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius^ (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, I donH care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I donH care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert ' sic ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



t Sic relates more to something preceding and actually giceit .* ita to something 
foUomng and nippoaed. (R. and H.) 



4 68. 408-«<50d.] ANTEQXTAM AND FRIXTSQUAM. 179 

XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When ther principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres. indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (b) When the principal verb is in the future, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
juncUve ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper^ 
feet) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point oftim^. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

502. Ob8. When the stress is on the before^ ante orpriua stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the qitamf but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatic, the yerb being in past time, the per/, mdicaiive is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. eubj.) : especially when a negor 
the accompanies them : rum ante, nee ante, nonprvua. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit. It drops before it rains. 



t In the following passage Livy uses the prea. where we should rather have 
expected the'«u&;'. ' Sed ante quam opprimit lux majoraque hostium agmina 
€b9epitmt iter . . . erumpamus' (xxii. 50). So too in Virgil: <Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violo,* dc. (iBn. iv. 
25.) In Nep, iii. 2, the imp. aubj. is used where there seems to be only the 
simple relation of precedence in point of time. * Aristides interfuit pugnsB nayaH 
apnd Salamina, qu^ facta est prius quam ille pcenft (exsilii) KberareturJ 



J 



180 ANTEqUAM AND PRIUSQUAM. [§ 63. 5O4-506. 

Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up, 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literas 
non exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you vnU 
not expect long letters from me, 

' Antequam de republic^, dicam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conor , ..... proponam, &c., (iii. de 

. Orat. 25.) 

(c) HsBc omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

uttigit, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy, 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, J'he Gauls crossed over 'nto 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome, 

604. (1) {Eng,) A mortal body must necessarily die, 

{Lot.) It is necessary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; the subj. 
being governed by ut omitted). 
(2) {Eng.) There w no Zirin^' pleasantly. 

(Lot.) It cannt^ be lived pleasantly (jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbjster, Secukdum ) 
PRiBTEB, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; besides g la 
say nothing ofy except^ but. 
Contrary to expectation, praeter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, prseter consuetudinem tuam. 

Sbcundum {from sequi), 'following.' Along; after (of time)i 
afteTf next to; according to; in favour ^(with verbs of judging, &c.). 
He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration?] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers. pass,) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 

i tur© there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectaiion, tha 
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Praetor has made a decree in favour of Caius, They exclaim, 
*Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid?' 
Who can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in' their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, Donecy Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the indicative 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (h) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, tiU) take the subjunctive, 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued, 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. * qui dum veritvs tat^ non 
vidit.* {Ojc, ad, Att. i. 16.) *Q,uib divina res dum eonJUAtbaiur^ que- 
sivit,' <&c. {Nep, Hann. ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad * (== as long as) take the indi' 
eaixoe. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, j'l^oad renttn- 

Uaium est vicisse Boeotios, Epaminondas retained 



« In the sense of *whUat^* *aa long as^* donee always denotes a space of time 
earried on to such a terminaiion : dum denotes this, hut more with reference to 
the apace itadf, than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demonatraiive expressed or 
understood in the principal clause. When the statement introduced by vhilai 
Is the cofuae or oocaaion of what follows, dum should be used. 



183 WJHr DONECy QT70AD, &C. [§ 64. 51d--514t 

the aipear tn Ids body, tUl it was reported to him thai 

the BofQtians had conquered. 
(J^) i)ifferant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off (the 

purpose of taking revenge) tUl their anger cools. 
%c) /him Romani ea parant . . . jam Saguntum oppugna* 

hatur, Whilst the Romans were making these pr^fHU 

rations, Saguntum was already besieged. 

^IIJ, YOCABULARY 70. 
Afte**^ postquam; «07iietim«f posteaqtuun. 

Beforei antequam 

As soon as ♦ 5 "^ primum ; quum primum ; »imul ac^ 

( oratque: {ynth indie.) 
When ss as soon as, ubi ; ut ; (with iruUc.) 

(Adverbs of place with genii.) 
Where in the world are you 1 ubi terrarum es 1 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentis. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentise. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where tlie 
As £u: as I can, < genU. * ejus ' relates to t&e prececdng 

^ proposition). 
kB for as can be done ; as far as > ^ ejus fieri potest. 

possible. ) 

To meet, \ obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob^ 

i via). 
To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
2^ gy ( prttpius (with dot. or ace. (see 211) So 

I proxime). 
(Adverbs of quamtity with genit.) 

f sat, or satis,^ of what is really enough \ 
affatim of what a given person OiinkB 
or feels enough. Affatim = ad fatim, 
* to satiety ;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco, £iitigo, 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materisB. 

613. {Eng.) In addiiion to tfUe, he was blind. 

(Lai.) There voaa added to fhisy that he was blind (Hue accedebai, iif 
Cfficus enet. With a prea. tense, accedit). 
514. 5:^ With the adverbs meaning * aseoonas,* the EngMah pluperfect should 
be translated by the perfect. In tkia sense, postquam * after » is usually 



v£Sa( before polysyllables, ao^ before dissyllables, (^aumgarten Cru§immA 
Sueton.) 



Enough, 



§j6d. 515, 516.] QT70D. 18$ 

MIowed by the p«/«rf indicative. (See note •, page 114.) When the 
Tph/perf. is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
following the other immediaidy : e. g. P. Africanusy post eaquam bis 
cOMul eteensorfueratj L. Cottam in judicium vocavU (Cic. Div. in 
C»c. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
(end) ipostquamde euia rebu8--d ixera tf—Hbrum^tradidit, When 
coniinued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect^ the imp. or pluperf, is used. * Simulac. se re- 
miserai . . , . reperiebatarJ {Nep. Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 7 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach 1 As soon as the business is finished, '^ I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished saUsfac 
torily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.'® Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
{invpers. pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
conguU their oion interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
d^uU to he finished by any^ body. It is not every body who can 
finish such'°> a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^^^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgracefiil, nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Quod. 
516. ^That' is expressed by 'quod/ when it introduces the 
ground of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demxmstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

V Show the omMguity of this sentence by translating It in two wayi. 



184 QUOD. [§ 65. 517-521 

Such prononnB anii adyerbs are idy hoCf iUud: eo, ideo, idcirco^ pf^ 
terea, interea, iia^ tarn, mc, <^. 

517. Verbs of the affections {rejoice, grieve, wonder, dec.,) ara 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.* 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 
ground of another person^ s judgment or conduct ; when it takes 
the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in obliqtie narration : 
and it must be remembered that when an occ. with infin, follows a verb 
of KLyvngi &c., the narration i* oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 
junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

520. ' Quod ' with a verb is often the proper way of translating \he parti- 
cipial substantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng.) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

( Lai, ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king (qiu>d with 
mibj), 

(2) {Eng,) His having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lot. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.y 

(3) {Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him, /or having done this. 
( Lot. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

{Qiuni with subj.: the indicative Yfoiild intimate that the narrator 
believed him to have actually done it.) 
^ (4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
{Lot. ) Many persons admire poems, nxir understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 
(5) {Eng.) Tou cannot be mined tnihout ruining others. 
( Lot. ) Tou cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

{ut non* with snJtj,) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised; grieve for, $ ^»*«5®* ^°^"' ^""^^ ('^^ ace or abL 

(. with de), 

« Qtttxi, introducing the statement as a/oc/, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. < Gaudeo quod scripsisti ^ is better than * te scripsisae,* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo^ daleoy miror\ the 
aoc. vnth inf. is the more common : with those that express the mantfestation 
of an emotion or feeling {laudo, reprehendOf accusOf misereor^ gratias ago, grot- 
vlor] consolor)y quod is preferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

y Magnum est hoty quod victor victis pepercit. 

■ Or * quin* if the sentence is of a negative character. 

• Dolert is to fed pain or sorrow; meerere is to shott it by outward signs that 



§66.622.] QUOD. 1»5 

Grieve ; grieve for, mcerSre, mcBBtus (with ace, or aU.)« 

To mourn ; bewail, lugere, lux, luct. 

To be glad, Isetari, laetatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b gavisus sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself se ref icCre. 

(The Preposition OT.) 
Db, concerning^ about; dovm from; from {Cicero has, audire dt all* 
quo : so 6mere, conducere de aliquo) : of with partitives : by or accord' 
ing to, of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of time ; &c. 

In the middle of the night, xnediH de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multil de nocte. 

On purpose, de industrifi. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 

Exercise 76. • 

[In sentences dependent on an u^., what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the impeif.imd plyperf subj.7 469, d,] 

522. IQiow that I do not know the man even by face. I am 
exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 
satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph far a 
victory over the Gauls. 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 
He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 
recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 
myself. Caius praises the greatest poets without understanding 
Uiem. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 
seem one without being (so) [Translate with uf]. Would you 
prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 
being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 
of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are tnvo/tm/ary, arising from an irrcMtible feeling (and thus mcerere and 
nuBTor rise above doUre and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by conventional signs ; 
to mourn, (D.) 

b Gaudere is to feel joy ; ketari is to alioiD it hy joyful looke, Ac. (D.) Doder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes Ugtari express an exulting, triumph' 
ami joy, gaxtdere a more temperate delight. But coiUd Cicero be mistaken on 
vAdra point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of two words in common use 1 At all events, according to 
DoderUin*8 own explanation, latari, expressing the manifeetatum of joy in con* 
sequence of an irrttidiUefeelmg, might be expected to rise above gaudert, jmt 
18 mcerere above doUrt., 



186 THE ROMAN CALENDAR. [§ 66. 523-^28^ 

of his only boh, than he gripved for that of his father. Why 
should V now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, what 
reason have we**' for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens ? 
How few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 
They » set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner {ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman, Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendsB) : the Nones (Nonas) fell on the fifth or seventh : tlie Ides 
(Idus, uum, f ) were always eight days afler the Nones, that is, 
on the thirteenth or fifteenth. 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those afler the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

H^ice a^f aft^ the fifteenth of May, would ^be such a day befori 
the Kalends of June, 

527. Suppose wq take the third of March ; tills is a day before the Norus of 
March, which happens on the seventh. Now 7—3 = 4 : but the Ro- 
mans reckoned both days in, so that they would call the third of March 
not the fourth, but the Jifth day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Koman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the rejmainder be two, the day will be pridie ; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before, was ^ the day ie- 
ybrc/ as we speak. 
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629. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the ffth : thera ore three must be sub- 
tracted from (5 i- 1=) six; and the remainder being 3, the day is 
* the third day before the Nones of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the tkirteerUhy 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is the fifth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

nimth day before the Kalends of JtUy, 

OCT (The adjective forms are used with the months," and Idus 

is fern.) 
530. To express when ? 

* On the third before the Kalends of March ' is by rule < die t&rtio ante 
Elalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ' tertio Kalendas Martias * or ' iii. Kal. Mart.* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
lAvy; this form is 'ante-diem tertium Kalendas Martias* shortened 
into *a. d. iii. Kal. Mart.* a form which cannot be explained gramr 
matically. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions od, in, exj were prefixed to it, as to other subfitantives 
of tune. 

631. [Whenl on what day?} 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augustus 

was horn on the twenty-third of September (32 — 

9=23.) 
Claudius natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 

horn on the first of August, 
Claudius obiit {or excessit) iii, Idus Octohres, Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 
Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xii, Kalendas Novem- 

hres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 

in the Senate on the 21st of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 
Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas Sextiles 



« These forme are, Januarius, Februarius, Martius, Aprils, Maiue, Juniui^ 
Unintnie (or Julius), Sextilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Pecem- 
>Ele. 
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( == Augustus^) edixit, The Consul fixed the elecikms 

by an edict for the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies oetavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis dicta dies, Ths time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty-fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas FehrtiariaSf 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February. 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

r comitia, 5rum (properly,* the.assembiUig 
Elections, } of the people ' for the purpose of elect- 

' ing the consuls, &c. <&c.). 

To my election, ] *^ ™®* ^®"™^^^* ^^' ®- ^° *^® meeting al* 

c which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To suffer, sinSre,* slv, sit ; pSti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittSre. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. j 

To compel, cogSre, coSg, coact. i 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

_ To fix by edict, edicere (with ace,). 

It is worth while, operas pretiuni est. 

533. (a) {Eng,) Instead of readingy he is at play. 

{Lot.) He is at play, whereoB he ought to read (quum debeat). 
{b){Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

(Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he migU grow rich (quum jnmmQ. 

534. (c) {Eng.yFar from thinking this^ I hold, &c. 

{Lot,) It is so far off thai I should think this, that I hold, Ac. (tan- 
tum abest ut — ut,* &c.) 

Exercise 77. 

535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



d The months of July and August were called Qmn^iZis, Sextilis respectively, j 

( ^ the fifth and sixth month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of the I 

year,) till those names were exchanged for Jvlitis and Augustus in honour of die | 

first two Caesars. ^ i 

* Sinere is properly * to let go^ * not to stop,* paii is, * not to prohibit ;* sinere has 
for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself i sinere is ootii' 
monly, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : pati by the ow. 
withtn/Zn. (D.) . 

• Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demo** 
thenes. Sometimes the second 2i< is omitted, the clause having vur or dUant 
'tantum ahfuit ut infiammares nostros animos: somnum viz tenebamoiL' 
(Cic Brut. 80.) 
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on th6 fifteenth of December, Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was bom on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*® to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
■ fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
'the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ter who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

§ 67. Connection of Propositions hy the Relative. 
Imperative forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hutyfor, therefore, &c.) 

'537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' ' as — says,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro. 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo. 
nations: 
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(1) The imperat. of command by cura tU (take care to), 
fac ut (orfac only) with suhj. 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with «*fe. 

(governed by ut omitted), or noU with infinJ 

§40. (a) (Eng,) Two and two make four : and if ^m is granted, Ac. 
(Lai.) Two and two make four : i£ which is granted, &c. 
(6) (£7ng'.) Caius, leho^ they aay^ was killed at Lugdunum. 

{Lot.) Caius, i/^Aom they report to have been Idlled, Ac. 
(e) (Eng,) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
(Lai.) Crassus, vihom Lucilius reports to ha^e never laughed but 
once. 
(d) (Eng.) Narratives, by touchy when we itsad theTn^ we are afiected. 

(Lot ) Narratives, trhuJi when we read, we are affected. 
(«) (Eng.) Success with whieh^ if U should M to oui >ot, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
(Lat.) Success, if whidif should fall to our lot, we should be dis« 
satisfied. 
(/) (Eng.) I did this; and if you had not thwarted me, Ac. 
(Lot.) I did this ; tshom if you had not thwarted, Ac. 

641. fC. XXXV.] O- * WUl' and 'would^' * will not^ and ^wovMnot* are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by veUe and noUe respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

wiUf wovJdi we may substitute 

i» (are, Ac.) willing^ waa (were, &c.) willing, 

642. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with e, ex ; pbjb, pro, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or dolSre. 

To cook with water, ex aqui ctfquCre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regione.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vi& languere. 

To live according to nature, e naturS vivere. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 
It is for my interest, e re meft e8t.ii 

(To place) on a table, in mensi. 
For = owing to, especially of ob- > . j^j^ ^^ , 

stacles, ) ^ 

In comparison with him, prte illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, e.1 



t Cura ut quam primum veniaa. Fac animo forti, magnoque «tf. Gave 
pates, or noli putare.— Such forms in English are, *taJce care to,' *be awxymip* 
* mind ijoUf^ Ac. 

» In Latin, the relative must stand before si. 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regione in the goL, 

fc So, e republic! est. 

I A person is tutus when he is in safety ; securus when he beUe9e§ hlmMll 10 



^.67^ 548. BY THE RELATITE. Idl 

Pro Tirili parte, accsording to one's duty or powot as an individual {nrj 
'with all one's might') ; as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nat& (according to the thing that has arisen) = according to 
eircumatancca. 

Pro eo ac mtreor, according to my deserts. 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the ^un for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they toauM receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memar). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be 80, and is without care (se-curus) or^anxuty on the subject. Hence *Ne sil 
meuruB, qui non est tvius ab hoste.' Of salvua^ sospesj incolumis^^salvus says 
the least (as it properly relates only to (existence) ; sospes more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; vncolumia the most of all, as it excludes not 
ouly annt%i(a/{on, but even the supposition of any injury or aUack, 
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table. I shall do what appeaj:««* best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummus, when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 
645. A sett&rtius ( =r 1 3| or 3^ cents) was not quite equal to twopence 
English money. 

A aestertium = a thousand sestertii : it was the name of a nmh not 
of acorn. 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is use<^ in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547, {K?"With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

* hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Hence Sestertium semel • =: ' a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium decUs = ten ' hundred thousand sesterces ' = a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium vides := 20 * hundred thousand sesterces ' =: two 
million sesterces. <&c. &c. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs behw *ten times* so m^ny hundred thou- 
sand sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and multiples of ' ten times,* throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of ^millions 
of sesterces,* 

Thus, if * sestertium sexcenties* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 millions of sesterces* for the 
sum. 



£. s, d. 
♦ A sestertium =^ 8 1 5i = ^38 68. 
SesterUum semel = 807 5 10 = $3873 60. 
Sestertium decies^ centieSy miUieSy <&c. (that is, the multiples of semd by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule .-—For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hwnd of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium miUieSy since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence miUies sestertium = 807291 =;= nearly 
14,000,000 b} vfhoU numbers. 
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With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by 1 
rules : Sestertium ter vicies =^ ' 2 mUHoTif 3 hundred thousand Mf 
terceaJ 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 
Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

649. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
numeral before * millions* I must add a cipher in the unila^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb^ that is to go 
with sestertium. Thus in ' 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vicies is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex millihus sedes conduxit. He hired a house for six 
thousand (sesterces). 

(li) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 
of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 
Inheritance, hsereditas, atis, /. 
To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerere ; gess, gest. 

{Ilbertlnus, i, m. (but if spoken in refer- 
ence to his master^ Kbertus. Thui 
Brutus's Ubertus is one qf the dam 
Ubertini). 
oriundus: — ^naii Garthaglne, sed ori. 
undi ab Syracusis ; * bom at Carthage, 
but of Syracusan extraction ;' or * de- 
scended from a family that had for- 
merly Uved at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than'' 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



- k With ampliiLSt plus, minus, <&c. quam is often omitted ; the nqjin standhig 
In the case it would have stood in, if quceia had been expressed. Sbmefimeff 
however the oMtU, follows these adverbs. 

9 



Peicended from, 
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28rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



I 69. On the division of the As : the method of reckoning jrw^ 
tions, interest, &c. 
563. 



^of an iU. 



Deunz 




■H-' 


Dextans 


m = 


=) 


Dodransi 


(7^= 


=) • 


Be8(bes8i8) 


(^= 


=) t 


Septuiuc 




=) ■ 
=) ■ 


Semis (semissii) (^^ : 


Q,uincuziz 




Triens 


(iS= 


Q^uadrans 


(A= 


Seztana 


(i%= 


=) + 


Uncia 




rS*. 



554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
f^posite to their names. 

555* The same divisimi was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due montMy. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
usurae, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centesimsB usursB =: 12 per cent. 



Deunces 

Dextantes 

Dodrantes 



Septunces 

Semisses 

Q^uinconces 

Trientea 

Q^uadrantes 

Sextantes 

UndiB 



11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



BviuB centesimse =s 24 per cent, and so on. 



1 Dodrana: 



: de-i||iuidran«. 
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666. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodranUa fuit, Hu 
height was five feet and three-fourths {five feet 
nine). 
(Eum) haeredem fecit ex dodrante. He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(h) AssiJms usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of"* 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 

TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

Ods.— Jlfot. exceptions are in capUaU ;ftm. in the common type ; iwti*. in itoKc* 

(Third Dbclbksion.) 



Mas, terminations. 

XR, OR, OS, 

xs increasing, 

o, when not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 
,tr) ead&ver vber 

iter ver 

papSver verber 

tuoer 
or) arbor 

cequor 

marmor 

eor 
e§) compes requies 

merces seges 

merges teges 

quies cm 

Of) cos 

dos 

OS fossis) 

OS (oris) 

tcAoof 

f^os 

tmehs 
o)caro 

techo 



Fern, terminations. 

do, go, io,* 
as, is, aus, 

^' .. 

es not increasing 

s impure 

Qs in hypermon. 

Principal Exceptions. 
^roRPO 

~lj CARDO 



*^UARG0(f)t 



I LIOO 



First Decl. Fern. 
except names of m^n. 



Sec. Decl. (its, er) S 
il!fa».--except 
alvuB 
domus 
humus 
vannus 
pdagus 
virus 
vuJgus (also m.) 



is) AMNIS LAPIS 

ANGUIB(f ) MENSIS 
AXIS ORBIS 

CASSIs(is) PANIS 
COLLIS PISCIS 

9INIS POSTIS 

CRINIS PULVIS 

BNSIS • SANGUIS 
FA8CIS T0RRI8 
FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
FOLLIS VBCTI8 
FUNIS VERMIS 

IGNIS 
X) CALIX 
CODEX 
CORTEX 



POLLEX 
SILEX (f ) 
tTHORAX 
VERTEX 

BiDENS (hoe), 
sim-^ MONS 
purei PONS 

F0N8 

DENS RUDENS 

tHTIJROPS 
as) AS ELEPHA43 

vas (vasis) 
fas 
nefas 



Neut. tenninatimis, 

ar, ur, tiff, 
v.a monosyll. 



Principal Exceptions. 

l) 8AL 

SOL 
n) LIEN 

REN 

8PLEN 

PECTEN 
Ur) FUR 

FURFUR 

TURTUR 

VULTUR 

tiff) pecus (udis) 

LEPU6 

grus(m) 




CfftmmD.Sf™«S! 



Fourth Decl. (vs) 
Mas. except 
acus 
idus (pi.) 
manus 
porticus 
trlbus 



Fifth Decl. 
Fern, except 
DIES (also Fern, 
insmg,) 

MERIDIES. 



♦ Words In io that are not abstract nouns are mas. e. g. papilio, pu«ti^ 
BciPio, septentrio, stbllio, unio (pearl), with the numeral nouns txbki<h 
auATERNio, Ac. t Properly Greek words. 

t Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

f Orssk nouns in ddus (exodus, methddus, <Fc.) with dialectus, dipthongui, 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some words haTe a 
particular gender from their meaning. 

A. The names of male persons and iDindSf are masculine. 

B. The names of female persons, covrUries, islands, towns, plants, and 

trees, are fem. 

(a) But of towns, these are mxis, 

(1) Some in o (cboto, hippo, na&bo, sulmo, pbusXNo) : and 

(2) All plurals in i; veii, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in um, or plur, a ; (2) Those In e or ur of the third ; JPr«- 
nesAe, TXbur, 

(b) Of trees and plants; 

(1) Those in er (and many in its) of the second are mas. : 

(2) Those in er, ur of the third are neut. : acer, siler, rohur, ^, 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, custos, dux, hospes,juvenia, partnt^ 

princeps, sacerdos, cf'C. 



TABLE ll.^rormation of the Perfect and Supine. 

I. fi^The first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is long, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But 9eren perfects have «Aor/ penult: bibi, dSdi, fidi, scidi, stSti, stiti, ttilL 
\b) Nine dissyllable supines have sliort penult : datum, citum,* itum, litum, 

quitom, ratum, rtitum, satum, situm. 

(c) Statvm from sto is long, but from sisto short ; and the compounds of tte 

that make stitvm have i : as prce^Xtum, from prcestare. Though nosco has nohm^ 

its compounds that have itum have X (cognosce, cognltum), 
N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. First Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo], 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o) ; amav-i ; amS/-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Ttom, after rejecting a. 
OrCpo, crSpui, crSpitum. So ctlbo, dttmo, frico (also fricatum), mUo, 

sbno, t»no, veto, sSco (sectum)— jfivo, juvi, jutum 7 jttvatum? 

(3) Others form perf. in both of these ways. 

' Discr^po, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (1). So incrSpo (ui, itum 
prtferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete pUco (fold). 

{JBuJL suppUco, duplico, multiplico, ordy avi, atum : explico, expiaia^ 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplicaXwtC). 
Do, dedi, datum {ynlh a in dare, dabo, dabam, Ac.) ; sto, stSti, statum : M 
stare, Ac. . . 



• Fromcieo, to excite. Of the compounde seyerBl have elr«, cCficfii, ftoin the 
efitol. cio. 



IM FORMATION OF THB 

m. SkoOKO CoHJUOATIOir. 

Properly a contracted conjugation, but with the vowels open In the finH 
pen. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is =^ xnonSs, &c.) 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in vi, lium, 

(Mon-eo, mon-ut, mon-Uum,) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the perfl— eo, dvi, Stum. 

Deleo, deldvi, deletum. Fleo, neo, <md verb» formed front, oleo^ {mak* 
tagrow)t pleo C/E^, and sueo {am accuriomMt), 

(3) Others form perf. from root of preamtj lengthening the vowel (if 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cayi, cautum : faveo. 

Fbveo, fovi, fotum : mttveo, voveo : pHveo, ferteo (and ferbui) ; Conr 

niveo, nivi and nixi. 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sedeo (sessum), Hrideo,^ 

(4) Others form pert in su 

(«) p sounds. (Any p^ sound with a'^pa; but ha sometimes := ««.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{ft) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure^ is thrown away before «. Any 
k sound with 8=lx: ^ is to be treated as a A; sound.) 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo^ indulgeo (indultum), fvigeo^ mulgeoj 
tergeo, turgeo^ urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auetum : lueeojfrigeoj higeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before a,) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
{S) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before #.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : haereo. 
(() With redtcplieaiion. {t sound thrown away before «.) 

Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
({) Neuter passives: audeo, ausus sum; gaudeo, gavilEnis sum; soleo^ 

solitus sum. 
(i}) The following have peril in ui, but do not form their supines in Hum. 

Dooeo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, miztum and mistum ; toneo^ 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recen^tum. 

IV, Third Conjugation, 

(1) Perfect in i, added to root of present, 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, congrvOy imbuo, induo, luo (hxiturus), 
meluot minuo, pluo^ ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, atemiw^ suo, 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
(/?) t sound thrown away before a in aup, 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum raTi)^ prehendo, 



* Some of which have oLeaoo in pres. Aboleo, sup. aboUiwn: adolesc^ 



fc longueo^ langui; Uqaeo^ liqui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c g (ch) 

i t d (th). 
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scando ; and compounds qf cando {kiruUe), fando {thrtui), in eendo, 
/cndo. 
(y) Bibo (MM, Mbitum) ; cudo (cusum), dsgo, lambOypaaUo,aGiibo(BC&hi)^ 
MOf vello (vulsum : also vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (versiim), viiBa 
(visiim). ) 

{S) (Short vowel of root lengthened-^ changed into e mperf,) 
Cap-io, cepi, captum : facio, jScio, ago^ edo (esum), Smo (emptum), iSgo 
(lectum), fodio (fosstim), fdgio (fugitum). 
(f) (n or m, by wMch the present has been lengthened from a simpler 

rootj rejected.) 
' (retaining short vowel) findo (fid), f tdi, fissum : scindo (scid). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into e.) , 
Frango, frag, fr§gi (fractum) ; fundo, fud (f usum) ; linquo, liqu, lie 

(llqui, lictum) ; rumpo, rap (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, perculi, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stxtum. 
Q;) With reduplication. 
Cado, cScidi, casum ; caedo, cScidi, csesum ; cano, cScini, cantum ; credo, 
credidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSpigi, pactum : parco, pSperci, par- 
citumor parsum ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pgpendi, pensum; pungo, pupugi, punctum; poscoy pttposci; tango 
(tag), tStxgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; condOf ahdOf reddoj &c, 
eondfdif condXtumy i&c. 

(2) Perfect in si, 
{n) p sounds, (f;^ Any p sound with sisps; with ty pi.) 
Qlubo, glupsi, gluptum : ntibo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 

(0) k Munds, including those in A, gu, and et, (Any k sound with « is ar ; 
with «, d.) 

Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tggo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : amgo 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningOy pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dico, d&co, coquo, trSho,* vSho. Add 
compounds of stinguo ; ezstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nexo (also nexui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before s) 

C5mo, compsi, comptum ; ddmo, prOmo, sumo, contemno. 
(c) t sounds, if sound thrown away before s : vowel, if shorty lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum; divido, divisi, divlsum: Isedo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, rddo, trudo: mitto (mlsi, missum).— CompouncKsQf vada 
(>) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
(n) t sounds, (ds changed into ss ;) cSdo, cessi, cessum. 
(») Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into s before «.) 
OSro, gessi, gestum : iiro, prSmo (pressum) 

(1) Compounds of specio (behold) ending in spicio make spexi, speetmn. 



4 verri^veroum poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally a Aaiti sound. Thus him$ for %«/i«ir, and 
ktstx (uhrtisausS^, 
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Those in Ucio/rom lacio {entice) except elicio, maki lezi, lectnm. 

Diligo, dilezi, dllectum : intelligo, negllgo. 

Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, prselego, haveperf. legi. 
(3) Verbs with perf. in ui. 
(•) Without change of root. 

alo, alui, Slitum (and altum) : coIo (cultum), consiilo (consttltum), 
molo ; occulo (occultum), vdlo^ n5/o, malo! coifapoundsof ceUo (rush} 
shoot forth) ; frSmo, gSmo, trgmOf vomo, gigno, (gen, ggnui, geni- 
tum) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; siipio^ elicio, campesco, diapesco, depso 
{aUo depstum), pinso {also plnsi, pistum) ; sterto {also 8terti).7- Com- 
pounds of sero {toconnect)j serui, sertum. 
(«) With change oi rqpt. 

MSto, messui, messum; pono, pbsui, pttsYtum; cemo,f crevi, erg- 
turn ; lino, levi (livi rare)y lltum ; sino, sivi, situm ; spemo, sprevi, 
spretum; stemo, stravi, stratum; sSro, sevi, sStum; tSro, tiivi 
tritum. 

Cresco (ere), crevi, cretum ; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
(f) Verbs forming perf. in ri, as if they had roots ending in k sound or k, 

Fluo, fluzi, fluzum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in tw. 

(#) P8to, pStlvi, petitum * cOpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incesso. 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
(t) Fldo, f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tiiU, latum. 
Tollo, susttili, sublatum. 

V. FoxTBTH Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect int. 

(o) Venio, veni, ventum; compgrio, compSri, compcrtum.- 5breperio. 

(2) Perfect in ui. 

(0) Salio, salui, saltum; aperio, bperio, Smicio (amicui?). . 

(3) Perfect in si, 

Parcio, farsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) ; 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; yincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Deponents. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, fassus ; liceor, licitus ; mgreor, me- 
ritus: misgreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitus; 
vgreor, veritus. 

Thibd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 
plector, complexus; divertor, dlversus; {so prsevertor, rBvertor;) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitus and fructus ; fungor, functus ; 
grSdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus | 
Ibquor, Ibcutus; mtfrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natusi 



f Properl/, to separate. In the sense of fo aee, it has ndther perf. nor i 
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nitor, nisus, nizus; obliviscor, oblitas; paciscor, pactus; pascoi; 
pastus; pStior, passus; prttficiscor, profectus; quSror, questus- 
88quor, secutus : ulciscor, ultus ; iitor, usus. 
FouBTM Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus: expSrior, expertusi 
mdtior, mensus ; oppgrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; ttrior, ortus.? 

VII. (fir se in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.). 
Inchoaiivea in 8co have no perfect^ but that (in ut) of the root. This 

would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in vt, though no verb in eo occurs. 

VIII. In compound verbs (1) a, ce, of the root often become t, sometimes 

e: (2) 6 of the root often becomes {.* (3) the ret^upZico/ion. of the root is 
dropt, except in prsecurro and the con^pounds of posco and diaeo. 



C The j^rmeni follows the third! but 2 sing, crfrit or orlrit. 

9* 



TABLE 

or 

DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 



Ehoush. 

1. Tovandl, > 
Bolbxis and I. ) 

2. fiSiiy«.that he has iwl^ sixiiied. 
Soya that he has neotr^ ifcc. 

3. He promises to come. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes todoU. 

He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



6. To my, his, Ac. satisfaction:, satis- 
factorily; successfully. 

6. To ^ght on horseback, 
6*. It is a breach of duty. 

7. He sends the most fdthful slave he 

has. 

8. He was ^^r«/ to do this, > 
{Or) He was Ou first who did this, S 
Soy He was the only one who did it. 

9. Su^ is your temperance, 

Or, ,WWi your usual temperance. 



Latin. 

j I and you, 

JI and BalbuB. 

Denies (negat) that he has dcined. 

Denies that he has ever, Ac. 

He promises that he wiUcome (aee, with 

inf.) 
He hopes that he shaU lice {ace, witti 

inf.). 
He undertakes that he will do it {aec. 

with inf.J 
He pretends that he is mad {ace. vriih 

inf.: pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( = according to) one^fl 

thought or intention {ex senientid 

navigare.) 
Ex seiUentid, 

To fight from {ex) a horse.b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, tr^m he has the 
most faithful. 

He the first (person) did this (65). 

He alone did it {solus fecif). 

f Which is your temperance. 
J Of tcWcfc temperance you are. 
] For { = in proportion to) your teoi 

t perance (56). 



* Obs. Says not should not be translated by lugo unless it is in answer to an 
mehud or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the foUowfag 
ferb, it should be translated by mm. 

k Ex equisy if more persons than one are spoken ofl 
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Ekgush. 

10. As far aa I know. 

11. It's all over with . . . 

C To make the same boast. 
12 ] To mcjce the same promise. 
• ] To 7mift« many promises. 
I To tUter many falsehoods. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 

[This is only when * that* intro- 
duces a jncrpose.'] 

15. No food is so heavy as not to be di- 

gested, <&c. 
He is 80 foolish as to think, <&c. 

16. She never saw him wWumt calling 

him, Ac. 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

frami throwing^ Ac. 

18. I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, &c, 

19. I will not object to your doing it, 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 

immortal (89). 
f Nothing prevents him from do- 

21 J ^^^ 

**' ^ So, nothing deters him from do- 

l ing it. 
22. It was owing to you thai I did not 
succeed. 



23. By sea ai 
oj 5 To be ^ 
^- JOr, Bb 



23. By sea and land. 

J within a very little of . . . 
, But a little more and . . . 
Not to be far from. 



25. I almost think,c \ . 

I don't know whether, j ®^* 

26. To take away any one's life. 

27. The city qf Rome, the island of 

Cjrprus. 
He did thiscw (or when) Consul. 
2Q { I may go. 

2 I am permitted to go. 
I oughi to do it. 
I ovgM to have done it. 



Latin. 

Which I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum est de), • 
To boast the same thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 

To promise ) „ „ ., . 

To lie S "^^y '^°gs- 

To fight a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing (n« quid). 
Lest any body (ne quis). 
Lest ever (nc unqmbtti). 



No food^s so heavy hut (quin) it may 

be digested, &c. • 

So fooiish ^^he thinks {vi), 66y d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, <&c. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone (prcetermisi) nothing 

tfiat I should not (quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any tmng) but that (fa^ 

cere non possum quin), Ac. 
I will not object but that {recusabo. 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (fieri) but that (quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents (pbstaC) by which he 

should the less do it (quominusftiCiBA), 
Nothing deters him by which he shoujfd 

/^^« do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed {per te stetU quonU' 

nusj Ac, 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that , , 

[minimum abesse (jmpers.) quln.J 
Haud multum > «v«„o^ 
Haudprocul Jat>e88e. 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch away life to ( ^ from) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island G3rprus. 

He Consul (= being Consul) did this. 
( To me it-is-perraitted (Uce£\ to go 
f (124). 

It benoveth me (pportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me (oportuU) to do it (126). 



c Haud scio an, nescio an, dvJbito an may be followed by the negatives, nemo, 
fiXhXL, nuUus, nunquam, or by the for as that follow negatives, quisquam, quic' 
guam, uUus, unquam, Haud scio an temo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud sdo an quisquam. (G.) — But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
the negative. {MaUhiSj Hand, Ac.) 
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TABLE O? 



English. 
29. I am at leisure to read. 

90. I have n^eci of food. 



C making-haste. 
ThereI.needof^^?rp?r;,„. 
[ tion. 

31. How many are there of you? 
How many are there of us 7 
Three hundred of u* are come. 

Of whom there are \ £®^ „.„^ 
•^ ( very many. 

Very many ofvihich , . . 

32. Samt mock, oUura approve. 

33. Ont was a Greek ; Iht other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 
36. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in hit a6- 

sence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. > 

To bring an action against a ) 

man for bribery. J 

To prefer a charge of immoral!- r 
ty against Caius. t 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is characteritiic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is for . . . 

It demands, or requires^ firmness. ' 
It ahowBy or betrays, weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can, Ac, 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. > 
To bring under his dominion. $ 

41. To be capitally condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. T0 compare things together. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 
46. To prefer death to slavery. • 



Latin. 
There-is-leisure (vacat) to me ito veal 

(154). 
^ (1) There is to me a business with 
< food (jprep» omitted). 
C (2) Food is a business to me. 

{(the matter) being hasteOf 
^'^^'"^'^ ^"^ "^ 
(the matter) promptly 
done {177), 
How many are ye 7 (quot estis?) 
How many are we 7 (quot sumus 7) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are \ ^®^- 

^ very many. 

Which very many (quae plurima) . . . 

Others mock; others approve (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Greek ; the other a 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving of, Ac, 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent vraa condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

(reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery {gen.) ; or, about bribery {de). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

{reus) about morals (de moribus: 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certio- 

rcm facere). 
Without {expers, adj.) all danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
It is {the duty) of . . . 
It is Ithe character, privilege, &c.) of • • 
It is (a thing's of ( = for) firmness. 
It is (a Ttuirk) of weakness. 
It is any man's {task) to do it 
It is not every man's {ta^) to do i< 

(non cujusvis est), &c. 
It IS {the conduct) of 3. wise man. 

H^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion {sum 

ditionis facere). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amongst (or 6d- 

iween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
7 threaten deaih to a man (222). 
' I'o reckon slavery after death (aervita* 

tem raoxM posthabere, 227). 

(or, as in Eng., with anteponcr^. 



t JBqui boni facere : in bonam partem acdpere. 
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Engush. 
it. To Burround the city with a wall. 

To besprinkle a man with praises. 

To put on a garmei^t* 



To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, &c. 

To obstruct {or cutoff) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut off the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

47. I have a book. 
I have two books. 

''•?2r/ Jto the assistance of 
To set out) ^®^- 

49l To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



50. To be a reproach^ or disgraceful 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. 'flow* before the adj. must 
be * qtumtus * in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at CsBsar's feet.] 

52. Caius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he will come. 

I fear that he toiU not come. 

54. The war against Pyrrhus. 
Connection with Pompey. 
Rest/raw labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 

55. He did it that he might the more 

easily escape. 

56. To make Caesar retire. 

57.' It ia becoming to (or iiCj an orator 

to be angry, &c. 
Soj it 19 unbecoming to (or in) an 

orator ... 
58. This victory cost them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



Latin« 
To give-round (circumdSre) a wall to 

the city [or as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle (aspergere) praises «o 

man for as in Eng.f 
To clothe {induere) myself with a gar« 

ment ; or to put-on (indttere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 
To strip (exttere) the enemy of their 

camp, baggage, &c. (abl.) 233. 
To shut-up (tnterchidere) flight to the 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up {interdvdere) the Gauld 

from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 

There is a book to me. 

There are two books to me (236). 

To se^^ I ^° ^^^jjr: ^"^ '^'^^ 

To set out. S ^^^(^^•)' 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

(CulpsB, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To he for a reproach (opprobrio es;ie). 
To be for a great advantage (magnas 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred (pdioesse), 

(So iirvpedimentOi honori, <&c., esse.) 
Quanto odio est ! (Jiow odious it is !) 



[Se Cssari ad pedes prqjicere; or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat, 

I fear lest he come (ne veniat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 
The war of Pyrrhus ] 
Connection of Pompey I r'^.v.-^- 
Rest o/ laboiks >GenUive, 
Wrongs of Caius J 
He did this, by which (quo) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire (/a- 

cere^ or ejicere ut^ &c.). 
It become an orator to be angry, Ac 

{oratorem decet), 
{Orator em dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood d. to them at many 

wounds {(ibl.), 266. 

[Compare the Eng. * this stood me th 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {nemo fere) 249. 



* Or^ ne non veniat. 

^ This notion is probably that of a debt standing against a man in his credi- 
tor's books. 
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Eir«LUH. 

60. Make a bad, &c, use o^ Ac. 

61. He deeerres to be loyed. 

62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a yictory 

over the Gauis. 

64. A blessing on > your 
Good luck, or success to > valour. 
Go on in your valour ! 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, 

answered, Ac. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. i2«Mm«, iff «au2, Ac. that Caius has 

retired. 

68. We have waJOced^ come, Ac. 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Gains. 

71. He went to a jchool a< iVoplet . 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time top2(^. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is bom {or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arma, 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

Ac. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

T\) tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I ^M to do another page. 
I wUl have it cUme. 

75. He gave them the country to dtfeff 

in. 

76. I go to cofMuft Apollo. 



77. Balbus having l^ Lavinium, Ac. 



78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the deatruetion of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

king (of the kin^ spreaervaHon). 

79. He does it tDiihout roSbing others. 
He eoes away wiihout your per- 

eetving it. 



Latw 

Uoebadlv(272). 

He is a deservmg person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametor). 

276. 
To aifect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem pceni afficere). 
To trhmiph concerning (de) the Gaols. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

virtute esto : voc. for nom, 280). 

rPZur. mactiM^.[) 
£ 18 envied (spared, fiLVOured,anawered, 

Ac.) to you (290). 
I don't know when it will be {guando 

fiUurum sit) that (tt/) the letter be 

written (290). 
Cains seeTnSf is saidj Ac to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It has been wauetdy come, Ac. (that is, 

by us: ambulatum, ventnm est). 
[This is only an occasional and possibU 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to {vreip.'\ a schooL 
Virtue is to-be-jftraised by all {laudan- 

da). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried {oneribuM 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is bom {or inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for {ad) arms-to-be-tahen-up. 
During drinking, playing, Ac (tntor 

btbenduntt ludendum, Ac.) 
To be for payin£^ (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneti 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-preserved {am- 

servandce libertaiis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo fad* 

endum). 
He gave them the country to be dweU 

in (habitandam). 364. 
I go intendmg-UhconsuU (consulturos) 

Apollo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavmium bein^ left, Ac 
< Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 
( Ac. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reUquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Ramefounded (a Romft conditi). 
Fr«|n Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved king {servati 

regis decus). 
He -aoes it, not robbing others. 
He goes away, you not perceMftg ft (to 

non senMente), 
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EveusH. 
They condemn him wUhoui hearing 

80. I have completed the work. 

I Bee plainly through his design. 

81. I heard him I 
I saw him ' 

82. TfuUohbj. 
And that too. 

By a good man U is true^ but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave of mine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we also wish 

happy. 

87. Somethingor other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89l Every opinion ihat^ Ac, 
Every man who. 



90i OiMBalbus. 

91. OiM runs one way, ono/i^amrf^} 

er, V 

Different men run different ways, j 

Some run one way, others another. 



92. The &e«<men aJkoaya^ dc. 
Hidden snares are alwaye, Ac, 



All the wisest men. 
93* These are ^rd to aeoie{. ^ 

There ia difficulty m avoiding { 

these. J 

He kaa the greatest difficulty in sus- 



94. He is <oo proud to steal. # 

96. I anned the greatest forces 1 could. 



Latin. 
They condemn him unheard (tnaiic^ 

turn). 
I have the work completed {optis abso' 

luttm habeo), 364. 
I have his design seen through (per^ 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him singing. 
I saw him walking (361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Et iSy ifque, uiemque. 
By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono iUo tmidem viro, 

sad — ^ or sad tamen, 383). 
Litaratura, nor that of-a-common-kind 

ijiec e<B vulgares). 
*My slave:' or 'a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took swnyfrom mc (mihi) aJ care. 
That Medea (Medea ilia). 
Those whom we love, the same (eos» 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure {nescio 

quidobscurt). 
I know not what chance (nesdo quis car 

sus). 
Disturbed / know not what {nescio quid 

conturb&tus). 
J Henry, Charles, John. 
/ Henry, and Charles, arut John. 
Whatever opiidon {qwecunque opinio). 
Whoever {quisquis). 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom' use whoever^ when the 
notion of ev^ryis empJiatic), 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or other 
ways). 

[alius— oZtiM (or some adv. derived 
nrom alius).} 

Each best man, &c. (optimus quisque). 

Eath hidden snare, Ac. (but quisque 
may be used in the jdur. when a subs, 
is expressed in this construction : oc- 
euHissim^ quesque insidisB). 

Each wisest man {dodissimus ruisque.) 

These are avoided with difficulty (diffi- 
cile). 
{DiMdliuSi difftciUimei when requlr- 

He suspects with th^ greatest difficulty 

(diffidUime) 
He is prouder than that he (quam vJt or 

quam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) asffugreatesl 

I could (quam mazimas potul oo- 

pias). 
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Enoush. 

96. Am great a difTerence <u there can 

possibly be. 
The greatest possible difTerence. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 



96. When I take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he is come^ he will tell us. 

When you wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you soWf so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I can. 
99. They do nothing but laugh. 



100. What sh(Ul I do ? 
What om I to do ? 
What can Idol 
Why should J relate? 
Whatioo^I to do 7 
What should 1 have done 1 
What ought I to have done? 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read. 

103. It would have been better. 

104. iVo painter. 

. This does not at all terrify me. 



105. Even this is not just, unless it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave, 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in qiustion. 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found mxircely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 
ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write with, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, Ac. 

(2) You have no reason {cause, oeca- 
turn, neod, <&c.) to hurry. 



Latin. 
A difference ds-great-as the greateU cai 

be (qunnta maxima potest esse). 

I am a long time already desiring (Jamf^ 

pridemcupio). 
Tney were a long time already pTepar« 



n I shall 



take my journey, 1 wiU 



When 
come. 

When I sJiall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have come, he will tell us. 

When you shcdl wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you shad sow, so will you reap. 

I wiU do it, if 1 9^0^66 able. 

They nothing else than laugh {mhH 

. aHud quam rident). 

Quid faciam t 



Cur hsBC narrem ? 

Quid facerem ? (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It rvas better (utilius or satius ftUf), 

(Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter* 

ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

{ita justum . , . , si est, Ac.), 
He was more prudent than braver (pra- 

dentior qu&m foriior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur. 
I have nothing which I may accuse old 

bge (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, which 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who hi 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, nd 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, With which one may write (478). 

There are some who think {svbj.: 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {mhU est 
%mod festints). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry (now est-qwm, Ac). 



* So, satis, par, rectum, justum, idonmrn, optimum, conserUaneum, mdiiu^ 
isqwus, rediuSf satius erat— fuit— fuerat. 
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Enolish. 

(3) He was despised by them, for 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



(5) He is not*a proper person to be 
received. 



(6) None are so good as never to 
sin. 

Of such a kind that we can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life 
of man. 



n 



(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
foolishf simvUf credulous^ Ac.) as 
to believe this. 

(10) Who am I that my writings 
should be honoured thus'? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) 
for having done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, <&c. 



(14) How few there are who, &c. 
0. in censuring them you censure 



110. 



111. It is many years since he was first 

in my debt. 

I congratulate you on your influ- 
ence with Caius. 

1 don't like to be abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 
' perish. 



TTiere is no Ztrin^ pleasantly. 

113. In addition to thisy he is blind. 

1 14. He accused him of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed him) /or 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems with- 

out understanding them. 
You cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 

116. Instead of readingy he is at play. 



Latin. 
He was despised by them, who saw 

through him {(pti with svbj.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, qyd ameiur; or 

quern anus. So, mdignus est, qui 

ameiur: or^ quern ames.) 
He is not a proper person who should 

be received {or^ whom you should re- 
ceive). 
No one is so good who never sins 

(«*6/.). 
Of such a kind /or the sake of which we 

can neglect duties. 
Shorter than which can he (quam quae 

sit or possit esse) the whole life of 

man. 
I am not that (person) who can believe 

{is qui credam). 

Who am I whose writings should be 

honoured thus 7 
They sent ambassadors who should sue 

for peace (qui pacem peterent). 
He deserves praise, <&c. who aid this 

(subj.), 

me miserable, who thought^ Ac. (qui 
with suhj.) 

Cluotusquisque est qui . . ? (with subj.) 
Jilien you censure them, you censure 

me (quum with irulic.). 
There are many years when he is ia 

my debt (quum in meo aere est). 

1 congratulate you, when you avail so 
much with Caius (quum^ generally 
quody tantum vales apud Caium). 

I am not abused wiUingly (libenter. 
491). 

It is necessary that a mortal body 
should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire (or intereat) 
necessef est.] 

It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 

Hither is addedy that he is blind (hue 
acced-it,ebat,&c. ut«). 513. 

He accused him that (quod) he had be- 
trayed the king (^uhj.). 

It (or ^thisy* * that^) is a great thing. 
mat ((mod) he spared the conquerra 



He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 
he had done this (subj.). 520. 

Many persons admire poems, nor un- 
derstand them (S20^. 

You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 
others (ui non with subj.). 521. 

He is at play, whereas he ought to be 
reading (quum debeat). 



t This neeesse ia an old adj. used in the neut. gender ov\y, 
f More commonly quod^ 
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Ehoubh. Latin. 

Jnttead of growing rich (as he He is growing poor, whereas he nUgftl 

might) *he is growing poor. grow rich (ouum jaosaeS). 

Far from, thinking Ovu^ I hold, It is so far o^f that I should think thiS| 

dkc. that, <&c. 

(Tantum abestut ut). 533. 

117. And (but, Ac,) if <U» is granted. If vhidi is granted. 

Who^ thevsay, was killed. Whom they report to have been killed. 

Who, as B. says, was killed. Whom B. reports to have been killed. 

By uhichy when we read ihem^ we WhSck when we read, we are aifected. 
are affected. 

Donotthinl. ' ] frSSi^'&C^^tt- 

Take care to do it. Gura ut facias. 

Bo two to bog or mind you are. JFbe tdoio; or,/ac sit. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

1. When must iitm, her, them {fie, the, they), be tranalated by mi 7 and hiM, her^ 

iU, ffuir^j by auiu? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. i. 12.) 

2. When is the per/, in a sentence with *that' to be translated by the preseiU 

infinitive 1 (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
C. XX. 13 ) 

3. When must * should ' be translated by the present infinitive 1 (When it does 

not express duty or a future event.^ C. iii. 13.) 

4. When are leould, thmdd, signs of the Jutwre 7 (After past tenses. C. 

XV. 16.) 
6. When should ^ Vang* be expressed 1 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 
a4jec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns'? (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment In 

determining whether the preposition gives a tronsiHve sense to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb 7 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. vii. 32.) 

8. Is '/or* before a noun and the infin. to be translated 1 (No.) What i^ the 

construction? (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What aie * as* md *bui^ often equivalent to 7 (Relatives. C. iz. 45, and 

43 (a).) 

10. How is * svA * often used in English 1 (To express size,) How is it then 

to be translated? (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When ^ihai* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin? (No. C. zi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is * / am come * 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, » / 

was conu * 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am ? 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. zii. 67, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed? (By *to,' C. xiii. 60.) 

14. When must ^that—not* be translated by id non instead of n97 and that wh 

body^ that noOdng, Ac, by vJt nemo, vt nihil, respectively? (When thai 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a * «o' or 
*sudi* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 
16. How must the Eng./ut. be translated after verbs of fearvng7 (By the pres, 
subj. C. XV. 96.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
participial substantive. "It is strange that yon should say so." What Im 
strange? Your sojfing so. 
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16. When are *who^ and ^uhidi* dependent interrogatives ? (After words of 

atking, huneingt daubtingy telling, <&c. C. zti. 112.) 

17. Does * may * ever stand for can? * might ' for could ? (Yes. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the per/, infin. to be translated by the pres. injin.? (After migbtf 

could, ought, &c., when the action is not to be described asov«r before the 
time referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are * of you,* * of us,* &c., not to be translated after numerals, super- 

latives, Ac? (When all are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 

20. Is an English aubMtaniive ever^used adjectivdy 7 (Yes.) Where does it then 

standi (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated? (Gene- 
rally by an adj.: sometimes by px, de with a subst, C. xx. 234.) 

21. For what does * what * sometimes stand 1 (For how, or how-great,) When 

must * what * be translated by * quam ' 7 (When it stands for ' how ') — ^when 
by * quanJtus '? (When it stands for how-great, C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are ^for * and * a* ' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun thatfollows 

can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. C. xxu, 
255.) 

23. When muat^one,* Hwo* &c., be translated hy distributive numerals'? (When 

they stand for * one a-piece,* Ac. C. xxiii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a future subjunctive in the passive verb 1 (fiiturum 

sit, esset, Ac, ut . . . wjth the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for if? (The part, in dus, with sim^ essem, Ac. C. 
XXIV. 287.) 

25. What is *that* often used for after an expression of tim^e? (For on whiA; 

the abl, of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present participle act. in ing, always a participle? 

(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive ? (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantvoe correspond 7 (The Infn, and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
if so, by what participle 7— (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participiai 
substantive. C. xxvi . 3^0.) 

27. Into what construction must ' have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin 7 (Into the form * is, or are, to be—.*) 

(I have to do three more pages =: Three more pages are to be done by me. 

C. xxvii. 336.) 

28. What does ^ is to be done * generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention. 

Does ^ is to be done * always mean necessity, JUness, or intention?^ (No. 
C. xxviii. 336.) 
2&I. What does * is to be,* Ac, mean, when it does not signify necessity, JUneBs, or 
intention? {Atis. Possibility.) 



b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. (NecessUy,) 
This is to be done to-morrow. {Intention.) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. (PoMt&»%.) 
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90, When must a present parUc, active be translated by a perfect participle^ or 
Its substitute quum with the perf^ or pluperf, subjunctive ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. xzz. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres. participle often translated 1 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How is *&u^* (= MTccp/, unless) to be translated after a negative? (By nisi 

or preBter, C. xxxi. 451.) 

33. When is * erf a town' not to be translated by the gen. or ablat.? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town' or place: e. g. 'a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is * a/' to be then translated? (By apud 
or ad.) 

34. What does one often stand for? {Some onCf allquis; or a certain one^ 

quidam.) 

35. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember ? (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or what 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 



In what respect does a verb agree with its nominative case'} an adjective 
With its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or adjective after them in 
the nominative? 

[Verbs of beeamingi beingt auming, 
With passive verbs of mafemg-, calling^ deemmg,'\ 
In what case does the thing by which stand 1 In what case does the Mgerd^ or 
person by tshom, stand? When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 7 

% I. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which niiffi&«r should 
the verb be put ? in what perum? 

With «(— e^ quvm-'iun^ in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
nmiZar' notions? (d). 
§2. What case does the infin. take before it? What Eng. amjumct, is some- 
times to be untranslated ? When ^tiiat^ is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom, and in what mood the verb ? 
Mention some verbs, &c, that are followed by ace, with in/in, 

(1) Yevhs tmtiendxeX dedaraandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, ) the object, 

(2) Nearly all imperaonal forms^ (with which ace. with infin. standf ai 
the 8ubjee()f except 

Contingit, evemt, ondaccidi^ > ^^i^^ are followed by trf. 

vWith restat, reliquum est and fit,b > ' 

Do any verbs «f the class tentiendi admit of any other construction? 
[Yes, tho^e that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express tnshingt especially opto, by ut.] 
1 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoim, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, &c., are all sing, ? When the substantives 
are things that have not lifey in what gender is the adj, generally putt 
What substantives are seldom to be translated ?« 
I 5. What are respectively the demmuiraHves or antecedent pronouns to ^it^ 
qualiSy quantua^ quot ? 



• That is, where in English we use *ft* na the representative of the tma 
nominative. 

b And sometimes aequUur, 

* But when 'man* is coupled with an epithet of praise. It should geMta!!/ 
be translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an etpposUion. 
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" Is the relative ever governed in coat by a word that is not in its own 
clause 7 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 7 [In ^cn« 
<2er, nwrnber^ and ^erBon,^ When the antecedent is expressed in the 
rekUivey and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed 1 what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 1 
What is the relative * what ' equivalent to 1 [* That which,'] 
When the rdat, agrees with some case of a avbst. expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 7 [Some case of 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 

1 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand ? When an adj. or rel. is to agree 

with an infin. mood or aentencCy in what gender must it be put 1 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only 1 [Id qtufd^ or. fuue res : id or res being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 

1 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses? (40.) Is the perf. with 

have considered a past tense? [No.] Is the Jut. perf. KsubJ. tense 1 

[No.] How should * btit* or a relative with * notf* generally be translated 

after nobody, nothing, <&c. ?d 
§ 8. In such a sentence as * Thebes, which is a totpn,* <&c., should whidi agree 

with T%ebes or with town? When does which, in such a sentence, agree 

with its proper antecedent? 
I 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand ? He was the fibst pebson who did it. 

1 10. How is *ihat* to be translated when it is followed by may or might? what 

does It then express ? [A purpose.] . How is * that,* expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word ? 

111. How is ^that* to be translated after so, such? what does it then express ? 

[A consequence.] How is * that ' to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ? What is qiu) equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to uteo; with the comparative 
' ffiat by this?* * that the.'] Does quo ever stand for * that * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.'] How is ^no^' to be translated before the imperative or subj. 
used imperatively? How Ib* as' before the infin. and after so, stuh,( to 
be translated. 



*■ Quki cannot stand for et^/uf non, cut non ; but either these forms must be 
nsed or the demonstrative expressed (cujus ille vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
efus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
idien the non belongs especially to the verb. It Is compounded of the old abl. 
fut, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself contain the pronoim ; but the nom. 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• "Infimeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierun^ 
quo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Quin must be used, if it is, ' as tio^ to . . . Ac.,' after a negative sentence. 
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1 12. What does the Latin %7\f, never express ?? When the Engli^ inf. ex- 
presses a purpose^ how must it be translated ?b After what verbs is the 
hif. to be translated by uti witluthe subjunctive? 

f 13. Oive the forms for thai nobody ; that nothings that no; that never. When 
must thai nobody ; that nothingf &c., be translated by tU nemo ; ut nxhU^ 
Ac.1 

I 14. How must * as not to . . . &c.' after a negative be translated 1 After what 
verbs when used negaiivelyf must quin be used 7 Is non dvhito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 1 [Nearly always, when dubitare means to hesi- 
tate ; when it means to dovbt^ the ace. with injin. never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Com. NeposJ] 

I 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hindering followed 7 [By quominua^ 
which is equivalent to v^ eo minus.'] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes ; they may be followed by nc, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun; by quin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.k] How must thai 
not be translated after verbs oi fearing? how must thai be translated after 
verbs of /earin.^'? 

i 16. Which interrogative particle-asks simply for information 71 [N5.] Which 
expects the answer ' yes T [Nonne.] Which the answer ' no ? ' [Num.] 

f 17. When are questions dtpemdtmi 7 [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as ask^ doubts know, examine^ try: it is doubtful^ uncertainj™^ <&c.] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In whfll 



ff Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing ti purpose sje given in the following tablt 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 

g^ ^ ludorum spectandorum > ^^.^^ 

I ludos spectandi J I jamgoingto see the 

Eo ludos spectaturus, games 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum {sup.) 
i The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command {except after jubeo); adotce, 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as sw^ so {tanHSf taUSf toi, tia, 

adeOf sic). 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by ace, and inf.\ 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely thai 
mrnietking is 80. 

J Thus his preface begins with "non dubito/ore plerosque," Ac. 

k "Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Ccbs.) 

1 But ng appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. * Estnc hoc 111! 
dicto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum 7 * (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

« Obs. If you have any doubt whether whoy whichy whaty is a rrf. or an inter' 
rog.y ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before you 
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MOod must the verb be pat In sentences that stand as the aee, to a pre* 
ceding verb 1 

f 19. How must ^wheiher* be translated in double questions 1 how *or7* U 
*vheiher* is untranslated, how may * or' be translated 1 Does an ever 
stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it then implies, with sometliing of 
impatience, that the answer must be * no.'] By what mlist * or ' not be 
translated in double questions 1 

I 20. Go through 1 niay go, <&c. / mighi have gone, <&c. Icon doit; Icottld hav4 
done U; I ought to do it; I ought to have done it. Translate, / ought to do 
it, omitting ut. I mat be deceived. How is the perf. injin, generally 
to be translated after might, amid, ought ? 

f 21. How is the case of a substantive in apposition determined ? When urb§ 
or oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a tovm, does the verb 
agree with urba, oppidum, or with the name of the townl 

I 22. Hb wishes to be the fibst. He bats that he is beadt. 

I 23. They mat be hXpft. We may be neutral. 

I 24. When may a substantive and preposition generally be translated by th< 
gen, 7 [Ans, When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] Hoin 
much pleasure ; much good ; some time. 

I 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. 1 Wliat case follows partitive adjec- 
tives 7 With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender 1 
In what gender does a superlative (or sohis) stand when it governs ngenit, 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive of 
description stand when it has an adjective agruing triih it? By what case 
is opits est followed ? What other construction is there with opus est? 
There is no meed. What meed is there 7 The top of the movmtaih. 
The middle of the wat. The rest of the work. The whole of 
Greece. 

I 26. What case do adjectives that signify desire, <&c., govern'} What case do 
participles used adjectively and verbals in ax govern 7 

f 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicero's part. It is 
TOUR PART. What case do verbs of accuHng, &c,, take of the charge? 
What case do satago, <&c., govern 1 What case do verbs of remembering 
Bndforgetting govern 1 In what case may a neut. pron, stand with occu- 
sare, admonere, Ac, 1 

% 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import- 
ance put 7 [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substanr 
iive : in the abl,fem, when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degres 
of importance expressed 7 how is the thing that is of importance express- 
ed 7 what case of the personfeeling do pudei, Ac, take 7 what case of what 
causes the feeling 7 

I 90. What adjectives govern the dat, ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus ? When should 
similis take the gen. 7 (w.) 

I 31. In iq^tcase do you put the person to, for, or against whom the action is 



readily and obviously answers it. * I don't know who did it. * Who did it 1 
< I don't know who did it.' Therefore who is here an interrogative. 
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doDfly or the feeling entertained 7 Mention the classes of verbs that uAst'^ 
the dai. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi acsolvendii 
Imperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; minandi et irascendi; obseqnendi et 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

InvideOf nu&o,/areaque, indulgeOfparco, 
Grahdor, auxUior^ studeOf m«c2eorque, vocoque.J 
Do any of these take the aee, also 1 By what prepositions may verbs of' 
eomparing be followed 7 [By cum or ad,\ How is togdher to be trail** 
lated after com/part 7 

[* Together^ may translated be, 
After canvpoTt^ by * iidtr m.*] 
What verbs of advaxdagt and ditadtcadagt govern the occ. 7 Hs thugat- 

XKSMSWITH DBATH. 

\Ht ffireaima me vriih death should be. 
In Latin, threatene deeUh to m«.] 
Of verbs of commanding^ which govern the ace, only? which the dai, or 
aec,? 
f 32. What case do eum and its compounds govern 1 What exception is there 1 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govehi the dot, 
[Moei of these compounded with 
Prae, con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : • 
Miny of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de, 
Re, pro, super, e.] 

f 33. Hb SUSBOUNDS the CITV with a wall. ilB PSBSBMTS m WITH A 
eABLAVD.* 

I 34. What verbs govern two datives 1 What case often follows sum where im 
should put the nom.1 How is haioe often translated? Mv name is 

CaIUS (239). I HAVE A cow. I HAVE SIX COWS. 

I 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the ace. ? Elzplain, siiire honores. 

I 36. What verbs take two accusatives 7 Do a/2 the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 7 What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of apportion to the other? 

f 37. What does the abl. express? In what case is the price put? What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl, to express the price, pretio being understood? 
What adjectives ahDoye express price in the gen, 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen, after verbs of valuing ? What should be used instead of 
mulU and majoris 7 

I 38. What case do verbs of abovndingf Ac. govern ? What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern ? What case do verbs of freevngfrom^ Ac, take ? What 
is their more general construction in prose? What case do fungoTj Ac. 
govern ?• In what case is the manner, eauKf Ac., put ? 

I 39. How is a vqe. sometimes used in poetry? What case sometimes stands 
ip apposition to the voc. 7 



• Mihi coronam, or me coroni donat. 

• In the phrase *potiri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the|r^. Qpfy |f 
'tiimd 
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f 48L in what eaae is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a» a6, is not 
used? After what part of the verb is this the regular construction? 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 7 Go through 
lam believed.^ Mention some verbs that have a pass, construction (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut, inf, pass., when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? 1 hope he will becoveb (use fore lU), 

f 41« What verbs can govern an ace. in the pass. ? Can a pass, verb or partici* 
pie take an aec. of the part affectedl We have walked enough (trans, 
by the pass^. Whicti is the more common in Lat. * Cavws videtur, 
dicitur, &c., east^ or ^videtvr, dicUuTt &c. Caium, esseV 

I 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to when ? in answer to for how Umg 7 
How do you express- the time in or within which 7 How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or qfter7 How are ante, post, used in 
this construction 1 How do you express a point or space of ^u^re time 
for which any arrangement is now made 1 How do you express the exad 
time by or against which a thing is to be done? Three tears ago. 
Three tears old. Above twentt tears old* (307, f) Three 
tears after he had returned (310 (a) ). 

f 43. In what case is the town at whAch a thing is done, to be put 7 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither 7 in answer to 
whenee7 To what proper names do these rules apply? In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) ? How is local space expressed ? 

I 44. Decline * grieving*^ throughout. Or writing a letter. I am to bb 
loved. Go through, I must write. Go through epistola scribenda. 
When must the part, in dus not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) ? We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



P Mihi creditur, lam believed. 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed. 
Illi creditur, Ju is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed, 
Vobis creditur, you are beUeved, 
Illis creditur, they are believed. 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of notua 
and quam—** Above thirty-three years M." 

major annos tres et trlginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 
« N. DolSre, grieving. 
Q. dolendi, qf grieving. 
D. dolendo, to grieving. 
Ace. dolfire, grieving. 
Abl. dolendo, by grieving. 
The aee. is doUndum only when governed by a preposition. ' Se peeeati taul> 
mnlant quod doUre intermis^rii^t ' (have intermitted grieving). 
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HoKS (after a verb of motion). Iiirro the countst. Fbom ths covb* 
TRY. In the couktbt. On the ground. 

f 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) 7 In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pn>- 
noun is not governed by any other word 7 What is this called 7 

f 46. He gave them the country to dwell in. What does the part, in rua 
often express 7 What does the part, in dus often express 7 Express * to 
have a thing madt^ in the sense of causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

f 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives? 
Having left his brother. [Relicto fratre, or quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

i 48. My own fault. Their own fault (373, o). When — self^—edvea are to 
be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipse 
stand 7 [In the nom. or in the case of sviy according to the meaning.*] 
When may himf hUf her, Usj theirs in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or smu^ even when they denote the nom. not of their oicn, but of 
the principal ^sentence 7 By what pronoun must him, her, &c,, be 
translated, when sui or suus would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 7 Does suxls ever relate to the accusative 7 With what pron. 
is this very common 7 Which gen. pi. (fim or i) is used after partitives 
(372) 7 

f 49. What is the difference between ' is qm pugnat,' and 'hicoriUeqm pugnat* 
(376, g) 7 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when he, hdm, &c., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before meniionad 
or about to be described by a rel. clause 7 By what case only of ^is* can 
' his, her, their, be translated 7 [Ans. By the gen.] Of two things ahready 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter ? what the former ? Which pron. 
means that of yours? Medea illa. Distinguish between hie, iste, iUe, 
referring to different objects. 

I 60. When is ^any* to be translated by quisquam oivUtts? when by^ui*? 
when by quivis,quilibet?. "when by aliquis quispiam? Does quisquam 
ever follow si (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a' sometimes be 
translated 7 

§ 51. Whatprejix do interrogatives often take! what o^? How should 'ctZ- 
icays ' with two superlatives be translated 7 

f 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed hi the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case ia 
the following subst, put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect 7 How are the Eng. ik4 
— the ( = by how much—by so much) to be translated 7 

I 63. Is the present ever followed by the impeif. subj.7 When 7 When is the 

♦ « He wounded himself;' se ipse vulneravit ( = ipse, nm alius, se vulneravit) : 
Be ipsimi vulneravit ( = se, non o/ii/m, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in ths 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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Eng. pre», generally translated by- the LnX. future ? By what tense is the 
perf. definite often translated 1 [An». by the future perfect.] How are 
assertions softened in Latin ? What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after veUm^ <&c. I havs 

LONG DESIBED (410, o), 

§ 54. Is the perf. subj, ever used as an imperat, ? What other tense is some- 
times used as an imperat. 7 By what tense are questions of appeal, or 
questions for asaerUt to be translated? If he has ant thing, he gives 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat.'] Ip I have any thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] If he should have ant thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : but much more commordyf si quid habeat, det.] 
If he had ant thing he would give it. [Si qiud haberet, daret] .' f 
HE had had ant thing, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [Si quid habuissot, 
dedisset) How is 'posaibUiCy without any expression of uncertainty* 
translated? How is ^ uncertainty y^iih the prospect of decision* trans- 
lated? How is * uncertainty wiihont any such accessory notion ' trans- 
lated ? How is * impossibility or belief that the thing is not so,* translated ? 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the x)ne to past, the other 
to present time ? When the consequence has * vmdd have,* how must 
you translate the plupcTf, indie, in the conditional clause ? With what 
tenses may si take 'the indie? With what tenses does si always govern 
the subjunctive? 

i 56. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the svJbj. 
pres. ? [Yes ; 'Si quid habeat, del,* should be always preferred to 'Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition mil not be 
realised.] What are the conditional forms of the siibj. ? When should 
scripturus essem be used for * Atntld have written* 7 What tenses of the 
indixi. are used for the subj. in conditional sentences ? Is •{ ever omitted ? 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand ? What are the con- 
junctions iot although? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam ■ with tncftc. ; licet 
with sfubj. What is quamvis, and what mood does it govern in Cicero? 
[HotDever much, however; with subj.] What is etiamsi, and what mood 
does it govern? [Even if; even though; with tTic^ic. or subj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though? [Yes; sometimes, quum, ut, with 
«/6;.] 

i 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dai. 7 of dabU ? daret 7 dedisset 7 daturus esset 7 

% 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand ? [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the subordinate clauses stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator, but of the speaker? [In the 



' Slther the condition or the consequence, or both, may refer to a past, or future 
time. 

■ When these coojunctlons take the subj, the sentence is generally in the 
obHgua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See f 58.) This, however, doea not 
hold ffood of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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■ubj.] In oblique narration what is ofti a omitted 1 [Thd verb or partie. 
on whicli the infinitives depend.] In what mood are qtugtiomfor anawet 
asked? [The subj.] In what mood are quesHoru of appeal adced? [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the in/lii., may ifderrpgor 
twe$ be used with the infin.l [Yes.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with quod ? 

f 59. When may the pres. and pejf. subjunct. be used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a paaC tense 9 In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporter'a not the tpeaker^s? In what mood do the 
verbs of subordhiate dauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in injin. or wbj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied t When may the ;>ret. and perf. mtbj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp. orplupeif. May the imp, or plupeifi be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the prea. or pafJf How 
are the aee. and infin. used with ni in direct narration (473) 7 

I 60. Mention some words^ phrases, &c., with which qui takes the subj. 
[An§, After turn, in < sunt qui,' ' erant qui,' Ac, and after fugoHve and 
inierrogaHDe sentences, nemot nihil, dc, eat: quia eat? an quiaquam eat? 
quohiaqwaque eat? Ac Also after adaunt qui, non deaunt qui, Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

f 61. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 1 What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote ? aiwaya or gent' 
raUyl What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to tU with a 
peraonal or poaaeaaae pronoun 1 Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484^ 
485)1 

f 62. When does quum take the indie, ? What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperl 1 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492) t 
Mention some conjimctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Yocab. 
, 68.) When are the prea. Budpeif, aubj, used with uHmnn? when the 
impaif. and plypeif, 7 How is * not ' generally expressed after utHnam^ 
dummodo, &c, 

% 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priuaquam expressed 1 When the principal verb is in 
thefut,, in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be? When 
the principal verb is in a paat tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 1 When should the aubJ, always be used after antequam, 
priuaquam? 

• 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( = until) take the indicatvoe? when the aub' 
funcHve ? What mood do they and qtuandiu always take, in the sense ol 
aa long aa ? With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, how should the Eng* 
Unhpluperf. generally be translated (514)7 

I 65. When is that expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed by 
quod ? What mood does quod take 7 with what exception 7 

f 66. What was thejtrat of the month called by the Romans 7 on what day did 



t But the UuUc, of repeated actions. 
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the Nonea fiUl 9 on what day the Idea 7 In what months were the Nonet 
on the acDtnih? How were the days between the Kalends and Nonee 
reckoned 1 days between the Nonea and the Idea? days after the Jdea? 
Give the rules for each case. 

f €?• What may he used instead of a eonjuncUon and peraonal or demonairaiiioa 
pronoun? Mention some circumlocutions for the imperaiwe, 

§ 68. Was a ae^erHum a coin 1 How many aeatercea made a aeatertUan ? What 
is the meaning of aeaterthan with numeral adverba? Is aeatertium dc- 
dmabU in this construction 1 How may the value of aeaterthan deeiea^ 
centUa, &c., be got approximately (547, note *) ? 

f 69, Give the division of the aa. Explain aaaea unarm. By what other naiiM 
WM this late of Interest expressedl 
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EXPLANATION OF MARIS, ETC. 



Words in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

to which the mark H is prefixed, are to be looked for in the 

Antibarbaros. 
Df. and C. stand respectively for the Differences and Cautions.at the end of 

the book. 
Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectively for the Differences and Cautions of 

Parti. 
*, ^, after a word, mean that that word is to be the first <a second word re- 

speetively in the clause. 
', 7, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in the 

clause, 
r./. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first. 
a. V, that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice, 
i means that the word is to be inserted in the relative clause. 
** means that the word is to stand near the (head =) beginning of the sen- 
tence. 
« means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as poflsiblet 

near the middle of a sentence. 
p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial claoae. 
ah — ab indicates that the order is to be retained. 
a b X h a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 
■ ■ mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 
Words in spaced printing (printing) are those to which the direction fai« 

timated by a mark or reference applies. 
^ prefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printmg, means that it or 

they are to be omitted. 



• the pupil will there find, not the word only, bat the phrase of which tt foms a 
part For other words a dictionary must be used. 
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L 

ON THE ORDEB OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. RaHo pneeBt ; appeiiiuB obtemperat.— 2. Consueiudo est altera natura.— 
3. Hahent opinionem, ApoUinem morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (h) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) CorpoTia gravitaiem et doiorem animo }\ii^C9muB. 

(6) 1. MamerHna civitas.— 2. Syracusma Philistns.— 3. Rdiqua vita in* 

stituta. 
(e) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens.— 2. Sapientia prope angulaxis, 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 

after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru* 

ment, &c. 

HelyetU legatoB ad Caaarem mittunt. C€t», [See alao exx, under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 

or actions done in it. 

Cesar a Loeu Lefnumo admanUmJwramwSS^ paffanm decern mumauft^ 
eamgue pexdueit. C^i. 



284. ON THE OKDEB OF WORDS. [§ L i4-^« 

The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Enmenem, qui propter odium fructom oculis ex ^ns eaflu 
capere Yellent. C. Nep, 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does meat or aanimuM denote Hit mSnd with all its passions, emotions, 
Ac. 1 (92, npte c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in effluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Grauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus from banishment. It would have Been better* never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw t&e blame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood, 

I *By the body.' a See Example. • Dfl 1109. « saUuafuU, 426, (5). 
•38. 

5. 0^ Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what we effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which the empluuda 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. -The beginning and the end of a clause are positions fiivorable to empha- 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests.'* But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emphatio 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice versft. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : (b) the predicate by being placed at 

or near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri BrtUu8,--2. Semper oratorum eloquentise moderatils 

fuit audUorum prudenUa, C. 
(6) Dimea tu quidem quamdiu voles : tamditt autem velle debebis^ quoad H^ 

quantum proficias, non pcenitebit. C 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
looses the sentence. 

Eoruin, qui ezacU sta^e moriuntur, fortuna laudatur. C 

11. A verb stand? at the head of its clause without emphasis, 
nrhen it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 
L Amicum SBgrotantem visere volebam : fiabiiai autem ille in parte urbis 
remotlssimi.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset : duxerai autem consul ille in JEtoliam, ut sci- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 
comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 
greater than theirs. 

1. Quseritur an is, qui prqfuU nobisj si postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C. 
2. Quae perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil indiget 
approbaJtUmis, C. — 3. Iris nunquam non adversa 9oli est. Sen.—A, Sim- 
ilea parentibus ac majorilnu suis filii plerumque creduntur. C 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentisB moderatriz fuit auditorum prudentia. C— 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quanun adspiciet baccam ipse mm- 
<iuam, C— 3. Erttdito homini esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne vitaHonem quidem dolarie ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a 6 becomes 6 a, it is fr rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mlnbile videtur, quod non Hdeat haruspex, quum haruspicem viderit. d 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius" is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of °bad health. Brutus felt Hhat he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : << What^ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.» There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted.with-approbation.» We are looking impatiently 'for the 
arrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not' undergo the danger 
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willingly.* I could not follow* such an example^ even if I wished 
it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger, I fear that* 
Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die by his own hands. Hqw few there are who^ 
have altogether* satisfied the expectations^ of men !*» 

> How are questions of appeal aalLed in oblique narration? [460, (e) (2).] 
3 Pro pairid morUm or tnorU oecumberc, ^ Laudare. *D£ 163. 

• Df. 1109, (14). • Ex omni parU. 



§1. Position of AUribuiivea, 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed afler its substantive ; but (b) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.* 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, amictus tog& purpured, in sellt aitred, 
coronatus. C.—2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
Jierbidus aquomaqru. L, 

{b) 1. In miseriam nascimur sempUemam. C— 2. JEdui equites ad Cmaarem. 
omnet revertuntur. CiBS. 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attrt. 
butive with it, it is placed afler the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barbaronun uno concursu vim maximam prostravit. C. iV^ip.— > 
2. In iis pemiciosus est error, qui existimant libidmum peocatorumqueamf 
lUum patSre in amicitii Ucentiam. C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfuit, 
quin Varum interficeret; quod ille pencvlian^ sublato ad ejus conatum 
•cuto, vitayit. C«t. 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



1 (TryMir makes the position a/2er its substantive the imuoZ position of an attii- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seems 
to me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostxis collega tnus^ 
amictus tog& purpured, in seUil aurcd, coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and goldtn are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and c/iatr ?— In this sentence, however, pwrpvred and tnr 
f& gain a littie emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 
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{thvm her dirma birth and origin.) 

(1) A cUvino ortu et progenie. '\ 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind, > Not^ ab ortm et divind progenie.* 

(3) Ab ortu divino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the 'familiar style ;' bat it 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. ii. 
33. " Sed arrogantiam Ho mini a inaoiUntiamque cognoacUeJ* 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by * and ' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is oi^en placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs, The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lato ab Sicilia mari perictdosoque disjuncta. C. — 
2. Omnibus officiis dUigentcr a me sancteque servatis, &c. — 3. Et ddori 
fortiter ac /or^uncB resistere. — 4. Dominoa esse omnium rerum et mode- 
ratorcB deos. 

21. Ods. This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wo^ writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mihi capere licet variarum curarum : * 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, 'nunc tandem Ucet 

\ jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere,^ we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
n what Cicero calls intervalla cBqualia. (Reisig,) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain* and 
fortune* (20,3) ? Thick" clouds^ are covering the whole sky. (Turn 
into pass, voice.) ^It is a great thing to be able to endure cold* and 



3 This sentence {eic) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refers 
divind to both substantives : a supposition which OreUi appears to counte- 
nance by not condemning it. 
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hunger.* They believe that they shall derive great* advantage^ 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly* and rashly." Fired 
with anger* and amhiMon,* he' heaped every kind of ahu$e upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he b easily accessibh to flattery.* 
Which* advice* they' received ivith atdamations. He' did many* 
and rash* o actions by the adtsice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he b living by alms* Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery.* You see (jpZ.) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19) ! 

> ' that flatterers' have easv* access* to his ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
b more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua «rga ZMceeium benignitas. C Tanta fuit in autria capiendU cderiias^ 
Ac. CcBt. Halesini pro maltis et magnis suis msgorumque suorum in 
rempubUeam meriUs atque beneficiis, Ac, C, Pro hac, quam oonspicitis, 
ad ecntrvandam rempvbUcam diligenti&, tl^c. C [06f. iht insertion of 
the rdaiive douse.] 
(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, G. Nep. MUHad. 3, 3, ^hortatus est 

pontis custodes neafortund datam occanonem liberandi Grsecis dimit 

terent.' tLerefortuna is emphatic. 
(/?) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed eiUief 

by an adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (5) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus/u7icfi« trajectus. L. Consules— regibus exacH§ creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remotis testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Cssar pulsus, non 
instante Pompejo, negavit eum vincere scire. Suet. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temerltas est videlicet j(dr«?t/i««Bto<»*. C. Itsxivte bens odhibiiaretHocermt 
quid optimum sit. C, 
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Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards' the 
8tate,i he should he called^ king hy, the senate. Caius hehaved 
with such courtesy 5 towards all,» that no man was so humble 
as not* to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy^ men's great 
expectations o f m e . » I fear that I shall not* satisfy yourgreat* 
expectations of me.i If (Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
succeas'^ were offered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their haggage, all' fled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,* and rout the 
enemy. Are you^ the man* to lose. such*° an opportunity of suc- 
cess^ by your-own laziness ?»• I fear that I shall not** be able 
to recompense*' you for your so-great benefits towards** me.» 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 in with ace. 8 appeUare, ' Say; *tra* qfsuchcourtesj^ (abl.). See 

D.humanitaM, Choose the word that is neanly =zaffabUUij, * Use qui 

non. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d, ^ I. 75. * Df. 153. ^ rd gereneUe, 

• See BATTLE. ODt 1109, (9). ^° tamprcudanu, i^ SeeD.^gTio- 

via, w Df. 153 " gratiam* rtferre.* " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive, 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pre- 
cedes both. 

B^fuM autem arattonit difficilius est ezitum quam principium invenire. C. 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
1. FortistinU viri magnitudinem animi desideras. C— 2. Themiatodi§ 
vitia inamtis cdatia magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C. Ne/p.—Z, 
Gupio ab hac haminum satietate nostri discedere. C.--4. Hujta vos 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in ltali& nullum vestigium esse 
patieminil C. 



I Not always : e. g. hujuM rex animi magnitudinem admlrans. C. N^, U. IQ 
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Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men,* 
than to endure * ® their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful' 
opinions are gradually weakened.^ Who would not praise ^this 
great philosophers cpntempt* for*^ external things 1 I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for* the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired both' the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed** that 
year's* deamess of provisions, I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow** this year's cheapness of jpraumo/w. My 
TuUia's weak state** kills* ^ me with ©anxiety. 

1 mutiture, ^ Say; * opinions of commencing life.* Should it be thioifl 

aioMf or cb&u iniena 1 (See 25. last clause.) 3 Ddd. paulatim. ^ despieientia, 
• Pt. 1. 156. 6 Df. 1109 (9). 7 Say ; < of human things.' • quum^ 

turn. Summua. "^ conaequi. " Pt 1. 290 {d). U imbecaU' 

taaeorportM, ^ exanimare. 



§ S. Participial Clauses, 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 
relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 
modifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri librosj coitfuaoe anUa^ sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C. — 2. Ssepe homines rationemy bonocormlioa dix» 
immortalibua datamy in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes afler it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonii, in camporum patentium sequoribus habitanUs^ 
( ^ quum hob.) omnem curam in siderum cognitione posuerunt. C — 

2. PerdUia (= liceiperd,) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C. — 3. Brutus Consul ita proelio uno accidit Vestinorum res, 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se dtfmauH { = tU dtfend,). Lu 

Exercise 6. 

\9 means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause.] 
82. ^ My reputation being lost, nothing* remains' but that I 
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should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours* 
offered to me for' having saved the state. They all^ Jly to the 
town to defend themselves? <^there. Be sure* not to 
neglect your ^eaZf^, which is now re-ftstablished.p Can 
any one cure a body, that is worn-outP by such* labours? 
Who doubts, that such® opinions, ,so deeply* implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hard to root up P The example of a man 
p who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

* nihil • aliud ■— «m. « See i. 83. 8 oj. g^y • « on account of the 

republic saved.* *cave. See Df. (1), 118. 5 C (1), 10. « tampenitus. 

f vetustiu : the word for old which refers to the superiority of age. Dird. anU- 
^uw. 8 Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex prsepositio : tis syllaba : « litem. — 2. CaiOy vir clarissimus. — S.Lemn^ 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. Ejiu doctor Plato triplicem finxit anlmum. C (because the ejvs refers 
to Xenocratea in the former sentence.) — 2, Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
{thai wmderfut person^ DionynuB). 

Exercise 7. 

85. I will make no objection' to your hissing off the stage 
othat very bad actor' Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (sing,) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged* athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse.* Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,* a friend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should b^ living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and ©one who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your o business to be- 
«eech the conqueror to spare the life of Pamphilus, youf host- 
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Your connection* Rutilius swore that he owed his ^<; to me : hit 
father* Numantius* would not beg Caesar to spare mine. 
1 Df. (I), f9. s kutrio ( tal * stage-player ') implies something of depredation 
»Df. (1), 2. * deceraaru {Luc. Dir. ojpf.) « qffinia. ^ 

7 The accent oyer father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words, 

36. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions wiH 

naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 

end of the clause. 

1. Neceasitatia inyenta antiquiora sunt, quam vduptoHa, C. — 2. Errors 
mehercule malo cum Piatone, quam cum istis vera aentire. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning ) ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

(b) Or both at the end ) ^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin* 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the sec<»id, 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) StuUi malorum memoriH torquentur ; sapientea bona prtBteriia, gratfi re* 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C. (ab—ab.) 
(a, b)Multi in amicU parandia acUdbent curam : in amieia aUgendia negUgenUa 

aunt. C. (ab — a b.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupiditatibita principum et vitUa infid solet tota civitas : uc ernendari 

et corrigi continentid. C.—2. Metuo ne acderatt dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie. C.{aby,ba.) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Oba. Not always : e. g nihil semper Jloret : ataa awxedU cstati. C. In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. ^another* 
might generally be substituted for the second substantiye, 'one* being 
added to the first. * Man kills man *=i*<me man kills another.* 

I. Vir virum legit— 2. Ex domo in domum migrare. — ^3. LHem ex die ex- 
spectare. — i. Arma armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

qb—a b will indicate that the order is to be retained { a b >^ 6a that |t l« to l)f 
reverM* 
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Ob», The inverted order is called CfUasmvsy and la ihe/ammrUe form for an- 
tithetical sentences. t 

,Ohs. These rules are not invariably ojj^rved : e. gmRerum 

copia ve riorum copiam gignit. C. Pausanias magnam belli 

gloriam turpi morte rnaculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam pacem 

justissimo hello antefero. C 

Exercise 8. 

[Oba. When*one* is tobe omitted (»one), ^another*- must be translated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o n e.— <> Then indicates that 
the question is to be asked by an.'\ 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* cen assuage^ present evils 
(a 5 X ^ a). I confess that the judgment of the generality' differs* 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect* the good. The opinion* which* you^ are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity* which* you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it Js to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle © i n u s 
the desire of knowing* o them. It is one' thing to be unanimously 
acquitted^ another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
(a i — a h). Do you ©then believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence ?• (a 5 X ^ «)• Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it *» t h e n true that « o n e poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ed* tiian acquitted* by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

* Sedate, 3 vulguM. ^ diasentire (a qui re). * aupplicio^ officered, 

« D6d. ttieri: or I. 374. « Invert. I. 30 {d). f * heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (Aoden/))' &c. ^ cognoscere, 

• I. 38. " See Judgment. 



1 ^®- 



Secondary Emphasis : position of words occurring in two 
clauses. 



42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
After a pause. 

For instance, just afler an apposition clause that belongs to the subject. In 
fieu^ the beginning or end of any gnup qf wird$ is a slightly emphatio 
position. 



M4 SECOKDART EMPHASIS. [§ 0. 4d-45« 

I. Ontoris nomen apud ontiquos in Grscift | major! quadam vd copia, yd 
gloria floruit C— 2*. CkBlius talis tribunus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
dvium perditorum popularem turbukntamqtte dementiam \ a senatu et a 
bonorum causa e^^terii libentius. C. 

48. A word that is thd subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. HoaUa, ubi primum nostrM equites conspexerunt, impetu facto, celeiiter 
nostros perturbaverunt. Ccbs.—2, Quern, ut barbari incendium effugisse 
viderunt, telis eminus missis, interfecenmt. Nep. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, eyen 
when it is not the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi ciimtne Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationii. 

Nep. — 2. i?omam postquamCarthaginem yenerunt tum ex Cartha- 

giniensibus unus, &c, 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen- 
tence by the proper case of is, ea, id, 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat se audSre. ( When HannUxd, who wa» residing aa an exile tDi& 

King Prusias, wished, Ac, he aaid &c.) C— 2. Boios, petentibus 

JEduis, quod egregia virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis collocarent 
concessit. Cces, 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does' this, he will endanger his reputation. Dio- 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone'to 
bring me into odium. Could°» my favourite, your connection,* 
Rutilius, upon hearing this* (pL) almost die with laughter ? 
When yoxiT favourite' Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,* ©the latter used to get an appetite by walking 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he <> used to devour litera- 
ture with^thatwonderful* person' Dionysius. 

»* Shall have done. » «Df. Pt. I. 18. So^nw. « Abl. AbsoL 
* apud quern devereari, to stay with any body for a time as a guest ' 

wth^bme. 
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§ 7. On the position of Sum. 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, st^Tid^ either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalia est. 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is more 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [=3 
« exists ;' * there w.'] 

Est homo mortalis {man ia tmdoubtedly mortal). 

In est ntctaae the * erf Ms emphatic ( = * i» abaolutdy necessary .•*) or ^muat in- 

fallMy: 
1. Non vident id se cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aut gladiatori concedi ati 

necesse. C— 2. Se esse tertium ilium Comelium, ad quem regnum hujua 

urbis perrenire esset necesse. C, 

48. Sumy when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 
an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enimf aviem^ <&c., except when it is em- 
phatic. 
1. Postquam divitiae honori esse coepere, &c. C. — 2. Hsbc conficta aibitror a 
poetis esse, C— 3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C— 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C. — 5. In eoque colendo sita vitse e^^ honestas omnis. C. 

49. On this principle e^«e is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credo f nego, ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat esse. C— 2. Defensum neget esse, C, — 
3. Quos equidem credo esse^ &c C— 4. Ut socios honore auctiores velU 
esse, C. 

60. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyUahle participle ; the participle often standing at the 

end of its clause. 

Abs te esse liberatas: per te esse recreaias; latrocinia esse deptUsa: on 
adeptos : operam esse ponendam (but, prorogahts esse videahar) — all in a 
small portion of one letter (Epp, ad Qyint, FVaJtr, lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti. 

ciplc, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partus est, C— 2 
Quae tamen (ut in mails) acerbitati antepmufudaesi, C, 



> By no means always : omni ratione tneare^ ut «Mi quam beatissimoB 9§U^ 
mpp. ad Qttifii. Pndr. lib. i. 1. 



246 PRONOUNS. [§ 8. 52-55. 

Exercise 10. 

% 

. 52. Dionysius, who-fiays that virtue is not productive oi plea* 
surey is blamed^ by mftny/ Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He aays that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others,' that those who are 
under their command^ should be as happy °as possible.* I 
believe that the boy is a liar.* He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false* man 
^is not tot be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle <^in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.^ Are you' °t hen going to feel affronted at 
this ? They teach ° us, that that opinion should be given up. 

* D6d. reprehendere, ^ To be placed over others, prceest aliit. Indie 

' To be under any body's command, in cujua imperio cue. ^ I. 410. p. 144. 

> mendax^ a4j. ' nundacissimua. 7 res. 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 

pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa« 

ration. 

k 
4. Suavissimse tuse Uttens 



a 

1. Tuse suavissimsB litters 

2. Tu8B litters suavissimse 

3. Litters tus suavissims ' 



5. SuavissimsB litters tus 

6. Litters suavissims tos. 

(c) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 6. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fl) There may be two adjective pronouns and an adjective : e.g.iuum hoe 

auburbanurd Gymnasium. C De. Orat.i. 1, 21 {end), 
(a) Examples qfform l(which is the English order) are : in hac nostr& actione 

(C. De Orai. iii. 59) : suis lenissimis postulatis {Ccbs, B. C. i. 6) : in 

meo gravissimo casu (C. ad Fam. iv. 6, 1) : in hac prsdarft epistoltt (C 

de Fin. U. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, <^c., the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

Crassus hie et concretus slct. C. 

Exercise 11. 
65. Do not pester ot h at excellent man with your threatening 
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lexers. He never answered a single word ^tomyverykindly 
expressed* letters,'^ I cannot but* return some answer to 
your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ©ofyoura 
must be rooted-up out of your inind* Is it ^^the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 
to retain* that great reputation ^ of y o u r s. You must take 
care* lest your so-great reputution should be endangered. No 
obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopU' 
larity* of mine ? v. 

Nullum vnqtiam verbum, ^ huTnanU9inm9, Df. (1), 18. 

« Pt. I. 75. 6 copire. « See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

Optimus quMque : altissima qwBqae fluinina : quinto quoqua verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately aj^er a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis mo qttamqw rem nomine appeUare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (h) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means *oome thai landdname:^ * wme 

we know qf.* 
(a) I. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula lazavit. iVep.~2. Sed audio majorem 

quendam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor isteindicat esse quosdam cives imperitos, sed non mulioe. C 
(e) Otium preestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten- 

tiam ferre potuerint. C 

59. The tile of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 
adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Obs. Not always : e. g. illam acerbisHmam miniairam PriBtorum avari- 
tise calumniam. C. Ep, ad Q. FVatr, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
iUwn. C. Xenophon Socraticus iUe. C. 
1. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus ilUy qui, &c. C— 2. Omnis tUa vis el 
quasi flamma oratoris, <ftc. C— 3. An^pater ilU Sidonius. C— 4. Une- 
■archus, auditor Panstii ilUu» tuL C. 
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60. AUquig in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second place. ^ 

Bene dicere non habet SijinUam aliguam ^ regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatie ; but "^5) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Oba. Alupda is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it means 
* some at all events,^ * some if not much :' e. g. qui sedulitatem mail poetSB* 
duxerit aliquo tamen preemio dignam, <&c. C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor aliquia diserte dixerit aut scripserit. C — 2 Si 
hujusce rei ratio aHqua, &c. C. 

{b) 1. Ejus facti, si non bonam, at aliguam rationem afierre. C.—2, Quid 
mihi — tamquam alicui Greeculo* otioao etloquaci — quaBStiunculam — ^poni- 
tisl C.—3. Timide tamquam ad o/i^em scopidum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obs. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person: 
e. g. *^ctmiquibu8 tt rum tuum judicium ud temporum vinda conjunx^ 
runt.'* C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alU olid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. Lt. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himself ^ &c.| it 

generally follows the case of stu : but (b) when there is to be 

particular emphasis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de se t;7«tfniprsBdicare, &lsa praesertim. C— 2. Non egQO 

medicin& ; me ipse consolor. C. — 3. Lentulum mdJU ipsi anteppno. C. 
(6) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inimicus est, <&c.— 2. IpH se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when 'the meaning is himself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



> For *any other* alius ullus is more common (I think) than ullu% 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any ' or * other. 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem aliam 
extimescens nisi, &c. C. 

s In unusaUquis this order should be observed, unless there is another a4J 
(e. g. aUquis unus pluresve), or the aliquis Is emphatic 



i 
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Exercise 12. 

[* The ° f a in o u s,* * the ° g r e a t,' Ac, to be translated by iUe.] 
65. I far prefer' this suburban gympasium opf yours (53, /J) 
to the ©famous Academy and Lycaeum. Every body loves 
himself.' Every one is dear to himself. Tbe longest letters are 
o always^ the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liary praise is due.* Does it o t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you^ dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the o g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god o o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus © o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ©the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some'' corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round {ah X la). Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made^ of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,*® but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this ©man's* diligence with some reward, if not a great 
©one.'* Do you ©then compare me to some Scythian (61, h) ? 
Isit^then like a philosopher*' to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ©or other? 

I Lmigt anteponere. » I. 363. Begin with ipse. 8 i. 399^ 5, 

* peculiar, propHv*. To be due, deberi, ^ quianam. ' to attend a person's 
lectures, audire aliqium. Turn the verb into the passive, * was heard by him,^ 
f quidam. 8 effUere, • ear. " ' no nature compelling.' i* if 

with no {rum) great, yet (oQ with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) w Say : 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to is, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (h) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per literas certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quern iUe in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. 
(6) Bellum grave et periculosum vestrls vectigalibus atque sociis a duobus 
potentissimis regibus infertur, MUkridate et Tigrane; quorum alter, <&o. 
C. 

11« 



260 THE RELATIVE. [§11.67-71. 

67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to gtif = 
the demonstr. is, with ef, nam, igitur, atUem, &c. 

68. Appositions, anc^even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hence * the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house ' toould 
be : Epaminondas, cujus celeberrimi imperatoria in domo, i&c. ' The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired^' gloria, quam immoricdem Greci 
retulerunt. So: *a cUywhichj' qu8B urbs, &c. — ^ the city he Jirst visited^ 
quam urbem primam adiit. — * an opinion whicfij^ qu8B sententia, Ac, {eity 
and opinion being in apposition to something preceding.) 

Exercise 18. 

69. In the same year Cumae, a city* which* the Greeks were 
then in possession of,^ is taken hy the Campanians. The Amanus 
divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of o o u r 
constant' enemies.* I hope that you will* recover from the very 
severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 
you will' keep the many" and very beautiful* promises, which you 
made me. The very great* and beautiful* reward, with which I 
have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 
goras of Cyme,' who had dared to export com in a famine,* 
was scourged' with rods.' 

^ To be in possession of, tensre, s Constant, aempUemua : to end the 

■entence. ^fore ut . , . * mirifice, « Cym<mt8, « virgis c 



§ 11. The Relative continued, 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by ille and a relative 
clause, it is oilen placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
so, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in Timteo mundum eedificavit Platonis <2et(«. 
(6) Q,u8e perspicuam omnlbuBveritatem continet propcwi^to, nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 



^11.72-^5. the" KELATIVE. 25 J 

Tributa vix, infoBnui Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C. 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique ^ase precedes a nomi* 
Qative. 

•Senatu^ ille, quern qui ex regibus constare dbdt, xmvts veram speciem RotmaU 
senatus cepit. L, 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no coiyunctiona 
can go with it but sed, et (before), tameny quidem, que (after). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Caesar, illud Interdum : qtuxL tamen, quum te penltua 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Morositas senum habet aliquid ezcusa- 
tionis, non illius quidem justee, aed qua probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, vero, enm, igitur, 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. QtMB autem secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et qufldam eestima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C — 2. Qui igiiur adolescens, nondum tanti 
glorid praeditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, ia e& 
ezistimatione, e&que setate saltavit 7 C.— 3, Quorum vero patres aut ma- 
jores aliqui glori& prsestiterunt, ii student plerumque eodem in genere 
laudis ezcellere. C. — 4. Qucb ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partim 
sunt in animo, <ftc. C 

Exercise 14. 

£r./. means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a, v, that tha 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ ^ofyours, which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,* who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had fled away secretly. 
(r. /.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
buried with military honours, (r./.) Will therefore' that Lu- 
cilius,i who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may be, fly 
away secretly ? {^.f.) You are therefore* driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. v.) 
We have scarcely com* enough' for a month. Let ^those 
therefore I who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-of« 
money.* Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fuL), will obtain. 

'^ Leadtge, >Say: *which may be enough for (*Im') a month.'* Sea 

•xample (71). * ptcwria. abl. 



tSl^ IlfTEBROGATIVES. PREPOSITIONS. [§ 12^ 13. 76-79* 

§ 12. Interrogatives. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except ne, take the first place in an indi« 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Q,usritiir, cur doctissiml homines de maximis rebus dissentlant. C 
(6) 1. DU utrum sint, necne sint, quaeritur. C— 2. Q,iiid7 AUxandrum 
PhercBum quo animo vizisse arbitramur 7 C 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly i thewholeheaven* filled* with 
the human race ? But whether these numbers' are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.* When Socrates* 
was asked,* whether he did not think A r c h e 1 a u s ,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.' What 1 did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica^ 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake {li)? I wish to 
remark'' ° h e r e , what^ a calamity over-confidence' usually *• is. 

* Ramshorn says : complerej to fill completely j impUre^ to fill what is hoBow 
empty ; opplere^ to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surfiEice by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad satietatem dicUur eompletumf 
expletum: repletum esty quod exhaustum ercUy vi fossa: opplttusadsur 
perficiemj ref ertu s^ differ tus^ confertusadspatiumirUeriuspertineTit. 
2 Mr. 8 deinceps. < * Socrates, when it had been inquired of him ' (ncft^.), 
Ac.j qucerere ex aliquo. ^ coUoqui cum aliquo. ' UHcensis, a4j.— "M 

Ariminensis below. 7 jjbet interponere. 8 c. (i)^ 21. Df. (1), 50. 

* nimiafdmcia. 'o * is wont to be.' 



§ 13. PreponUans, 



79. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic. (&) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the *>reposition generally stands between the 
pron. and its substantive 
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(a) 1. Magncl cum curi atque diligenti^ scripsit C— 2. Romani Horatium 
accipiunt eo majore cum gavdio^ quo prope metum res fuerat. 

(&) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place • 
6. g. qxjMirth re; quamob rem; ed de causd. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position often follows it. 

1. Senatus, guos ad soleret, referendum censuit. C. — 2. Homo disertus non 
intelligit eum, quern contra dicit, laudari a se, Ac. C. — 3. Socii putandi 
sunt, quos inter res communicata est. C— 4. Res, qi^ de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, se, nobis, vohis, qid 

(=z=: quo) : and also to qiw, qua, quibus, when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

i. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, quibusicum sermonem conferimus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C.--2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) quH 
nihil recte fieri, nihU considerate potest. C. — 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibus (opp. to adversum eos^ ne contra te arma 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Ncp. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essentin auum cuique tribuendo. C. — 2. Honore 
digni cum ignominid dignia non sunt comparand!. C 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, auiem, tamen, quidem, enim. 

1. Sensim banc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamus ; 7)091 
vero Sullae victoriam penitus amisimus. C — 2. So : post autem Alexan- 
dri mortem. Nep. — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

beseech, implore being omitted. *. 

Nolite, judices, per yoaforiunas^ per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, iis prsB- 
sertim quos ego pro vestri salute suscepi, dare Isetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pi.) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seem 
©good to you. As to* him, in whose ^ hands* all* power* 
is^lodged,! see nothing to fear.^ Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt ^scholar in ^receiving* this nerveless^ 
and effeminate' opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian || 



£54 -CONJUNCTIONS. ' .[§14.85-89 

iuserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,^ beyond which, ^thoy say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither id those who frame constitutions, ^° nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power' ^ wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly ^^ required : 

for to what expenses that matter*' has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 

a matter! concerning which I have || fished ou^agreat deal^« 

from Hortensius. 

^ Vdimwith Bubj. (ut omitted). « The simple relative. a de. 

< To be in any. body's hands, penes aliqueim ease, Df. (1), 108. , ^ ad 

aliquid Satis docUem se prtBbire. ? enervatus. ^ rmdiebris. * mo' 

dumadhibire. ^^ constUuere rempttblicam. ^^ dieendu ^^ recU, 

** res. 1* mvUa. 



§ 14. Conjunctions, 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
ety ac, afqite ; vel, aut ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, etenim ; 
quamohrem, quapropter ; ita, itaque, sic, &c. 

1. Id iUe vJt audivit, domum revert! noluit. Nep. — 2. Huic si paiK^os pnta- 
tis affines esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. CommentariosquosdamAristotebM 
veni ut auferrem. C — {So in subordinate sentences.) 4. Atilias Regulus 

sententiam ne diceret, recusavit. C. — 5. GrorgisB Leontino tantus 

honos habitus est a Grsecis, soli ut ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statiia, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaque^ si aut requietem natura non qusBreret, aut earn posset alii quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88* Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 

adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id exiguum? C 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he' heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I aner 
come to recompense you with some reward, if not a great ^on^ 
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(86, S). When he heard this,* he uttered the name of Quinc- 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will, call upon Caius, whom,i 
though I think he will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do you o t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time / Listen to what that 
Caius (of) yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audience, 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, b) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° b y t h e m with some* reward.* If therefore (87,. h) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
some* reward' upon me. 

* Actum esse de. 



§ 15. Conjunctions. — Autem, enim, igiiur, with esse. 

90. Obs. Jgitur, tamen^ ergOf deinde^ prcetereoj Uaque^ take the first place, 
'when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, ikupie always takes the first place, 
igitwr never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enim, 
igitur, take the second place. 

1. Est enim effectrix multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C.~2. Stmt aur 

tern clariora indicia naturee. C— 3. Id atUem est perfectum offi- 

cium. C. 

02. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil quis;^ or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



1 Q:uis snim est, Ac, occurs T\uc, Iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to bft con- 
sidered is I whether the question or assertion relates to the existence of the 
thing or to its nature. " Q,uo minus recte dicatur quid enim est^ nikU enim 
ef<, nulla obstdt ratio.— Discrimen proficiscitur exnaturft verbi esse, quod, quom 
non plenam significationem prsestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vers 
esse, exstare, attrahit interrogandi particulam. — Q,ui quterit, quid est enim? aut 
ezspectat responsionem nihUesse, vel nihil dUud esse; aut anresvere sit, dvHtoL 
Qui interrogat, quid enim est? de certo genere rei qnsiit, vel, interrogationii 
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1. Diunduai ut enim quod sentio. C— 2. Nihil est enim aliud, quamobren^ 
Ac. C— 3. Quia eat enim qui, &c. T— 4. Nemo est igUur, qui 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; (b) when they may stand between 

the preposition and its noun. 

(a) Ex hoc igiiur illud effidtur. C. 

(6) 1. Post vero SullflB victoriam (hanc consuetudinem) penitus amisimus. 

C— 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectus : po»t enim Chryaippum non est 

disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Ab ed eat enim interfectus. C, 

95. Quoque, quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw auiem, enim, igitur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconsul! imperium in annum prorogabatur. L, 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem^ arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem miM carissimum, sed 
multo fore cariorem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video autem, &c. Num via igitur audire, &c. 1 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a prsenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plehiscitum. 

1. L. quidem Philippua gloriari solebat C— 2. Rem vero publicam.—^. 
JuriaqvLejurandL — 4. Rogationibus, plebiave acUia. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary* religion is to men. For 
(Some reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,' 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



▼i intentd, non hoc eaae^ vel jyroraua nihil eaae. Nam tota vis continetur uno 
verbo quid. — ^Hoo ad alias quoque formas pertinet, quae verbum eat enchticiUB 
nomini conjunctum habent.*' {Hand. Thira. ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? I approve of that :^ for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm* a mind" there is need of; for o w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that you 
ix)th sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others* 
watch over® the state ? ^ W e waver^ and change ^ o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that: ^ for there is no rapidity® which can come-into- 
competition* with that^° of the mind. 

1 To be salutary, saluti esse ^ quidem, 8 Umdo id qmdem. 

* animus, 5 unum ex omnibits maxime, « prospicere with dat. 

T labare. ^ ceUritas, ^ corUevdere. ^° The SHbst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) iVbn (or AaiwZ) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (&) Non {hand) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergOj 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia Bedfruenda etiam. C— 2. Otii 

fructus est non contentio animi, sed relaxatio. C. 
(6) Non igUur de improbo^ sed de callide improbo qneerimus. C. 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuissei 

HomeruB, ntn jam tum honos essei eloquentisB. C 

102. Non (hand) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondse, non Leonids mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C— 2. duidbestiae'? non pro suopartuita propugnant, ut vulnera teci- 
piant7 C. 

103. The place of non in the case of est, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 
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L Hi T<MS qaoniam libeie wm licet, tadte rogant, &% C.->2. Regulo non 
fini Jupiter metuendus, ne, Ac, C^Whm ^lere is antitfusis^ the non 
precedet the anHHuUeal wird.\ 3. Non modo — rion deterritus, aed— 
concitatus est.— 4. Hanc epistolam cur non Bcindi velim, caoaa nulla 
eat. C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate {esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with qms or qvi. 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi non est fas. C — 2. Nihil est, quod Deua 
efficere non posfiit. C. — ^3. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi esse cogator. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all" my fortunes,* unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been banished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore ^did Caius°do? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes P I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great' a calamity unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any 'thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

1 Say : 'for my so-great labour.' ^ Ask the question wfth non, which is 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. > See D6d, ddvetum. 



M § 17. Comparatives, ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
Dy quam often precede the comparative. 

I. Adventus hostium fuit agris^ quam «rW, ierribUwr, L. — 2. Maris subita 
tempestast quam ante provtaaj terret navigantes vehementiua. C. — 3; Ex 
multis judicari potest virttUis esse, quam tBtatis^ cursum ceUriorem, C— 
4. TTumistocUs nomen, quam SoUmis, est illustriua, C. — 5» Pompejusfuii 
restituencU meif quam retinendi, stydiosior. C.-^. Facere, qijam mxnaart^ 
rxAn&nifacUiuM est. Q. - / 
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107. A vocativ* is inserted after some words of tEe sentence. 

* m 
daum in omnibus causis gravibus, C. CoMr, initio dicendi commoveri so- 
leam vehementius. C» - 

108. Inqtuim also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed bv an injin. or mc, iia^ &c. 

1. Te, inquUy Appi, tuumque caput, <ftc. L, — ^2. Hoc te uno quo possum, a£/^ 
modo, filUa, in libertatem vindico. X. 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dum palate quid sit optimum judicat, coeli, palatum (v^ cat Ennitu) 
non suspexit. C. — 2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc djAmo^ ut narrat l/ucUma^ 
Ac. 

111. So miU crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor,puto, 
exisdmo, (all four with or without ut,) quceso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi crede, sed jam scripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, reniigravit Romam, lU opiiwr^ L. Cotta et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obsecro vos, pati, mihi accrbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C, 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the * beUeoe * is 
then emphatic. TTiuSf Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihiy subdubi- 
tabam. — Cic. ad Att. xiy. 6, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause ; as, Crede, igitur mihi, Plance, omnes, Ac— Cic. Fam. z. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie o i t . o M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.** Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii Jled to ° t h e i r camp in more complete disorder than the 
Mdui, It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes* a harder ^thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through y out fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opponunity^slip through y out fingers,* Terrour, 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all* wisdom* from my mind. Separate* 
yourself at length,* I beseech o y o u , from those, with whom not 
your oo w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united* you. 

1 Rarius inUrdum quam rumnunquam esse memento. ^ See Haitd. 

* qnidmihiex animo expeetorare. For ex aawmo others read txanimaU 
Terror, iMWor. * t^ungert * aUqtumdo. < eot0ung«r9. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c. 



Words in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.' 

il Wordft in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 

their clause. If the word that follows II is not in italics, the mark applies 

to that word only. 
* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 

the Extracts from the * Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 
% This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 

whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 
t This mark means, that the active voice is to be turned into the pasaivef or vice 

vered. 
Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 
Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 

volume. 
C. and Df. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 
y. M refer to the Veraua Memoriale» at the end of the volume. 
H. L. refer to the Memorial lAnea at the end of the volume. 
fir Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Praotical 

Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 
yy Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal tran«- 

latlon of the Latin to be used. 



1 in the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed to 
words In upaetd prlntliig. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(On connecting propositions by the relative pronoun, where in 
English we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qucB, quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et prsBtor pedestribus exercitibus prsefuit, et prsbfectus classis res 

magnas mari gessit. Quas ob cauBoa ( = atqw ob eaa caiisas, * cmd 
for these reasons *) praecipuus ei honos est habitus. 
(&) Namque omnibus unus insulis prsfuit. In qud ( = nam in eS) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedsemoniorum. {Nep. ix. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, iUe, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on * w,' the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. iiaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi- 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether is should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Cluent. 7 : Postremb 
unitf, qui erat reliquus Dinece JUius Cn. Magius eat mortuus. Is fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the ' w ' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. *' 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedea 
a quum, pastquam, ut, uM. 
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6. Reddita indusarum ex spelundl boom vox Herculem convertit. Q^um 
quum vadentem ad speluncam Cacus vi prohibere conatus esset, ictus 
^ davS fidem pastorum nequidquam inyocans morte occubuit. (Liv.) 

"7. When aa English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this suhordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either * w ' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {wfiom I should have spoken to), {if I had seen himy 

In Latin this would be : 
'A man {whom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

(b) * A man by whose treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not di» 

covered ii in time.' 
In Latin : 
* A man {wkoae treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 
been ruined by i£).* 
(e) Thus instead of 

*Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt id) fugitivo alicui aut 
g^dlatori concedi sitnecesse,' 
A Roman would have written t 
<Non vident id se cupere, {quod si adepti sunt) fugidvo alicui aut giadia- 
tori concedi sit necesse.' {CicJ) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c., qui, quum ^us, &c., 
quif quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — / cui quum, 
&c. So not qui, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 44L] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, ^^ a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,* would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, o a m a n who, if fate had kept* him alive o for a 
longer otime, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slain' because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil^^ in death, o for that if any sense remaina 
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after it^i it ought. to be considered immortality rather than death. 

The powerj of conscience is great, and those who neglect it, be- 

tray* themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrinei botfe of duty 

and of morality :° those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 

to support a very important character." Bang Eucratides reduced 

India under his dominion, » but when he was returning thence,p 

was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoKLO should not be translated by mxmdtia except when the. meaning ig 
wwvtrse. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbia terra or ierrarvm 
Bhould be used ; the latter especially when therer is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use contingit, or acddii 7 « reaervare, d immature, 
* perdere, ( civis. e Dod. interficere. h Part I. 161, 0&«., and 
end of 162. i * in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J vie, k indicare. Express 
both ipee and euue. ' Pt. I. 368. i dxedplina, m Say, * of living well.' 
^ perwnam euetinere, ° in poteatatem redigere. P Use rd. adverb. — m 
reciperim 



{On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. GeminatiOy or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Crux\ cruae inquam misero et erumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Repetitio {inavafpoqa)^ when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

• (a) Nihilne te noctumam preesidium Palatii, nUidl urbis vigiliae, ruhil timer 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nUUl hie munitissimus habendl 
tenatfis locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? (C.) 

3. Conversio (ttrti<ngoqiri\ when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilias nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, dc. 

4. Complexio is ^hen several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Qtftt legem tullt 7 RuUua, Quit miy orem partem populi sufiragiis pro- 
hibuit? BuUue, Quit comitils prsfuitl RuUue. Quit decemvlrof 
qucM voluit renuntiavit 7 RuUue. (C.) 

5. Traductio, when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequenl 
olaims. J 2 
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(a) Eam tu homintm appellafi, qui «i fiiisaet haau^ nunqnam tarn eradeBtai 

Tita» Aomtnit petisset. 
(5) Qui nihil habet in vUd jucondius vUd^ is cum virnxte vUam non potest 

lollere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (nolvavrdsTw), the using many conjunctiooSi 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderaa, d amicum Isdebas, et tibi ipsi non consuIelMui. (C.) 

7. AnnaminaUo {naqovofioffla) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non £Eu;ile non modo extra ttctwiiy sed n$ extra loetum, quldem 
quisquam videret. (C.) * 

(5) Hanc reipublicse pestem non paulisper reprvmii sed in perpetnnm esm- 
primivolo, (C) 

(c) Expetenda magis est decemendi ratio, quam deceriandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. 'OfMiojftwtoVf when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes o^ioTeiUvTor. — ^Both occur in tiie following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Yicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

0. 'laowolov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length. 

(a) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic industria virtntem comparaYit. 

10. ^Jnl&tiov (antithesis) requires this equaUty of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a> Est igitur hsc, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicinun^ 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex naturS ipsft arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed £Eu;ti, non imbuti, sed instituti somus ut, 
*c. (a) , ■ , 

11. Commutatio {arrtfmafioi'^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Quia Btultus es, eit re taces ; non tamen quia taces, eft re stultus es : si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio {htavodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloqnentissi* 
mus Scsevola haberetur. (C.) 

13. Crradatio (x%7(m4) is the mounting up as it were fhmi ooe 
word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a^ Imperium Orscias fuit penes Atbenienses; Atheniensiinn potfll ||||^ 
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8putiitf»l Spardaiaa superaven Thebani; Thebttnos MaoedVnet ¥ice- 
nmt, qui imperium Ghwciae brevi tempore a^junxenint Aaiau beilo sub- 
actam. {Ad Hermn.) 

14. 'Axaaiomtifrig is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
mad suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De noBtro enim omnium— non audeo totum dlcere. (C.) 

15. DissoItUio {aavydnov), the omission of the copulative con- 
Mnction. 

- (a) Q,ui indicabantur, eoa yocarii custodiri, ad aenatum adduci jnaelt (C.) 

16. Correcdo {inttyo^taaig) is the correcting an expression pre 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen ylvit. Vivit? immo vero etiam in Senatnm yenit (C.) 

17. Duhiiaiio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Ttt istud ausus es dieere, homo omnium mortalium— nam quo te digno 
moribiiB tuis appellem nomine 1 (C.) (Here is also apoaiopuif.) 

Exercise 2. {On Rhetorical Figures.) 

{Litteris delectar.) 

[GsMiNATio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man* from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration* of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified* 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Cox- 
PLEXio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who ia 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
°what is the foundation (jpZ.) of ©all literature? [Polysyn- 
deton..] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. [*0/«oio}rrtt>Toi', o/foiotiisi/roy.] Do you think it possible, 
that one who4is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound' by the chains of lust ? [Urri^nor.] Do you, who say 
Ihil you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to he ea« 
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tangled by pleasure? ['AptifuraPoUf.] I do not ctfltivato 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted wiA 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning <>has acquired for 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, ^ a m a n who have never in my life pursued* any 
thing but virtue and learning ? — What you have pursued — — ; 
but I am silenty lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation.^ [UawdnwJ] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ^ and 
comforts <> a m a n . [Corbectio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay^i it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge fromi these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitahc] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I shouM use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• obUetare. Qmp. Dod. obUctaiio. h Dod. puer, « 359. ^ USA, 

vetiu (2). • funte§H9Biniu», f * of new things.' ShouM < thiqfis ' be ex- 

pressed? C. 6. f exptUre. 483, (2). h amvieium facere, i imms 

vera, J * amongst.' 

Exercise 3. . 

Pausanias tells ^usinhisbookonAtticaS that the Athenians, 
having been praised** by Pindar in one of his Odes«, set 
■0 high a value<i upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only' sent him many presents inreturn»foi 
it, but also raised^ a statuei to his honouri" at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when« 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re. 
ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded* with 
' the most splendid honours. 

•■ AUieoy orum. b 'because (I. 516) they had been praised.' Since this 

clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand % 
Why 7 (I. 460, a.) « * in a certain ode ' (carmen). When * a certain ' mean* 

a particular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by quidam. When eertuM is so used, it implies that one haa good 
reaaont for not being more explicit : Q,uot%ea ego turn et quanlo cum dolore vuH 
insolentiam eertorum hominum — extimeecentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
rule may be, not to use eertxts, unless the meaning is, 'a certain onej—fou knem 
Vrm^wUttkieh (<ir fohom) Imoim.* « <To set a highvvliie on,* mmgtdjh 
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Adapt this phrase to mean, ^ so Mgh a value.' * Which pronoun 

phould be used for the < that ' of celebrity 1 (1. 381, 6.) . f Not orUy— but also s 

here simply, et — ct (both — and). e ob. h To place or erect (a statue), 

gimtUacrum or statuam ponercy locarcy statuerCy or (Nep.) consOtuere. i What 

words express wkde-lengih sculptured images 7 With what distinction 1 (Dod. 
immgo.) k <to him.' i This imperfect sentence must be completed; 

* it is not therefore wonderful ;' for * that ' use ' if,' si. >» ' When.* Does 
the * v)fun * do more than simply date the time 1 (See 1. 489.) » edfacultate, 

• received— and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as ' to be loaded^' presented^ &c., with 
gifts.' ^honoribus mactari. (Cic.) On the derivation of this word see 
Fart I. p. i03. (278, a) and note <i. 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy*^ the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion, ^his || accusers* had 

warned them beforehand'* to be on their guard,* o telling' them 

that he was very powerful' in speaking, and possessed such^ 

ability i and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ^appeal 

the better. 

• To destroy the credit of any thing; prevent it from being believed ; alieui, 
or alieid rei, Jidem derogare or abrogare. b < render it suspected to th« 

judges.' * Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

aad a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the princijDal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of 'Socra' 
tea's apeechj' — *^i*accw««r»,Metitbe: ^ Hu accuser soi So era tesy' and — *h%9 
speech s* placing * the accusers of Socrates ' first. d To warn beforehand, prct' 
mofOre. (I. 75.) * To be on one's guard, sUn cavtre. f (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a *for.' f Thbe very powerful^ plurimum posse. h Such, u^ 

M, id ! repeat it before * dexterity,' calliditas. i vU. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that, the verb is to be turned into a participle : (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,' as others call her, beingrejected 
withdi8dain,*» accused*^ Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 

.same manner as Phsedra ° accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in' a chest, ® and cast him into the sea. 

^Neptune jjcame to the assistance* of his innocent grand- 
woa\ and the chest floated** to the island oft Leucophrys. When 
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the inhabitants of the island opened'' it (r), and learned w h tit ha<s 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named the island Tenedos after him." Nay, they even** wor 
shipped him as a god <^afterhi8(p) death. » 

* Since it is l^ doubtful which was her right name, what word should hs 
used for * jr ? ' (Pt. I. p.. 161, note a.) b « being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for * refuse,* that means to refuse a pUaaurCy whether a smfttl one or 
not. Dod. negare (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 

(I. 201.) d apttd. * plane, C. 9. t inchtderey implying to put into, 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with in: but also the abl. AnUmiuo or- 
wuUooin celld Coneordugindimt.--paneorationem in epistolam inclusii 
indudere cUiquem in custodiaa. (Cic.) iferre opem: b deferri (ad), 
i 1. 140. J I. 489. k Ddd. aperire. i re«. ^ To offer any body 

(he throne, d^erre regnum alicuL ^ * from (de) his own name.' « Nay 

even: (£uxnet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history ^^ might have lived* 
•^ith** Calypso* in all [possibfe] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
iO immortality that«^ rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of i that 
opinioni^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man'si country is" wherever 
he is' well off J"" 

» Not, quvm UlysseB, but Ulysses, quum, &c. I. 489. b «as it is in th« 

fables.' e 1. 128, 130. d apud, • < Feminines in o (as eeha^ 

Calypso, Dido^ Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in its {echtis, Didus, Sap' 
pkus), the Latin gen. irnis being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in oni, onem respectively.' (Zumpt,) Ramshom adds, that Ceesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onis, ovd, onem, one, f 1, 227. ir I. 381 (6). 

h non itafacturus. i I. 441. k Dod. sententia, i quisqtu. 

■ L460(a). »L460(6). ^'l taa wen off,' bene est mifU, 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound^ opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's* experience* confirms,' namely,* 
< that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well J 
than [men] who bear adversity well.* For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,* and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

« AdmSdum (ad-modum, <to a degree') is *very* with a^jectlYes, participiei^ 
tnd adverbs. ' b grams (weighty). « D0d. imlanlte. 4 A4j* «■•- 
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UHatmBj bnt see the.ni^t note. * Exp0tUnfia in the best prose writers is 

trial: * knowledge gained by experience' is uausy or tutta rerum; res; temptta^ 
Ac. [in Tac. also experieiUia.] Hence experientia docd^ and the like, should not 
be used, huttempuB or rerum uaitBdocet, With rerum U8U9 the adj. quotidicmuB 
should be left out. [Vir^lhaa^apibuB quanta experientia paprde,^ Geor. 
I. 4.] f * declares to be true.' ' videlicet as the. second word, 

h Diff. 93. D6*d. irvDerwre. i Dod. plerique. k huoUacere Was used by 

8allust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it Is better, 
koweyer, to use vnaoUmtemJUri ; seinaoUnter tfferre or gerere^ Ac (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

{On the Theogony of Hesiod.) 

Of all* the remains^ of Greek literature that are now extant,* 
none in my opinion^ is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot* be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,!' and of its particular portions ^^ or in the va* 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and thatk [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this groundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference^ over those poems." 

b 'All-nM^' is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of seel. 165, h.) hmonwnenta, • aupereaae: * now,* 

hocUe, d Dod. aenienHa. * TVieogonia. f Relative pron. f Omit 

* not :' using neque-^neque with the ablatives. h argummtvm, > rea, pi. 

k I. 385. J cauaa, » * to be to-be-preferred.» part, in dua. » Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in i9, not ilma. poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poematHma), 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by*> which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent"* [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning' of the word, ' space ' in which 
no matter is eontained,^ For he says that < mattee * was not 
created till afterwards .^ To Chaos he added a connective^ power, 
because without such a powerJ mattee would have lain inactive, 
and nothings would have been created. 

* I. 381, b, b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : 'whom do 

you understand {or mean) by a wise man?' quern iu intelHgia (or intelligi via) 
mpiaaem? • Ddd. pUrique, a Simply poatea, • (See the first 

[ofOfid's Metamorphoses.) taign^eoHo. f* which is empty 
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(Mtaiut) of «n matter.' h coptiZofrrr, idt, i Where tM repeat tiia 

sabstantiTe in this way, the Rojnans (being richer in demonstratiye pronouna 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronoun 
only. So also when we use anotktr substantiTe with * sncki* or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * thi» prince * were 
used in reference to ^Alexander* which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word 'prtnce' untranslated, and say 
fftfrhe,' J *nor any thing.* What word for any (thing) 1 Pt. L §60. 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an int^ricate^ and per- 
plezed* inquiry, whether the soul remains<i (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the hody, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls, * Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong' that, having so many points of agreement with 
Sfoiney'i he should differ from them in this single respects 

2. The Stoics allowi to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, hut not an eternal j one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he^ may perchance^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war wasi Agamemnon. 

\,*Apud, hperiurbahu, ^ impUeatttf, dpennangre, '/whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
f rufae. » * since (juum, I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 

swhie.' h ( by this one thing.' 

2. i tribuere. J Dod. eorUimnu, k Ii\nrte is *aecidentally,' except after 

•t^ nitt, num, n^ eoquid, where it is the regular word for * perchance,* Here use 
fmioMe, I *had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. 1 am well again !• I know for a certainty, *» that I could | 
not find« a beginning^ for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 

to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive.* 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
mes three years ago*^ at Ferrara:** except that* this was [of] a 
milder J [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day (ifter my seixwre,^ j 
I was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by» the 
advice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pre. 
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scribed r for me himself, but also made up« a great part of thff 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. > OmoaUteere, Bj what totse should *Iam tteU* betranslated 1 b <cer- 
taJnIf.' Both ctfrfeaeia and e«rfo«eio occur. The diflerence la thus given by 
Hand; eerte aeio means, *i^ «» eertam thatllenaw^ ctrto •eio^ * I have a 
eertam hufwUige qf Uu thing tiated.* Which ahould be used here 7 « Dod. 
incenire. ^prineipium, * more wished (opto^u*) by yoa.* f qualis. 
» 'drove away from met*febrim abigere, dUcuUre, h I^trraria, i niH 
quod. J * Mild,' rnUit et remUtu*. 

2. k ( A fever leaves anybody,' d^eedit. (C):db aliquo di$eedU. Erebs warns 
against reUquit or deseruU qtum, Doletus quotes a fcbre rdmqui from Gic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i *After it had seized me,' compere. (Pt. 
L p. 114, 310, note ■.) » medieameniOf pi. * mimio mmgumit. ^ de, 
9 * To prescribe ' (of a physician), remedial nudicamenta, &c., prteteribere^ pns- 
dptre {CeU.) ; prcB«eri&er«, or morbopraponere (Nep.). ^ Muretus uses ctmficert 
mt tenebmare (of wfUdt the kUtcr is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Gic). 
Columella has eomponor«t Gurtius inpoculodUuere^ which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation. * 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it toas the general opinian,'^ that a brave man should^ 
die by his own hands' rather than endure*^ any* great and bitter 
evily Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion' was false ; [and] 
asserted,' that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
Wave, should he looked-upon^ as cowards, i and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy," 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1 . • * It was commonly {vvlgo) believed.' b I. 191. • • To die by one's 
own hands,' neeem or mortem sibi cotucUcerCy mortem or rim mJbi i^ferrei momis 
oibi afferret ^.i dD^. /erre: choose the verb that means 'to endure 

heroically.' * I. 392. f * that that opinion of men.' ' prontmiiare- 

h *were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered 
cowards,' dc. H^ Non modo is sometimes used for nan mado rum, but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare. 

t J:^ ee inierjkere, §e occidere^ are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) Btipeum interfieere (Sulpicius In Gic. Epp. Fam.4, 12, 
2) : Craooum mapte mofiu interfectum^ Gic. Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) auintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oration 
«f Cicero's, cum ipoe aese conaretur oecidcre, (JTreba.) 

12* 
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Hien die 5aUowlii|^ claase ii negative, or equiyaleiit to a negatiTe, aad bo<k 
'biUMS have a common verb expressed in the second. Thns 

Not only not but not even ; oTf but scarcely. 

nonmodo ( aed n*— gtrftfcm, . 

isedvix. 
should the 'no^ ' be inserted or omitted here 7 ' i igrumts, (Dfki. p. 234, 4.^ - 
2. J dodre. This passage In the original is given as a statement by the writer, 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it both 
^ways : i.-e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as Arietoty* view wtated bf 
the writer^ and therefore in orat. obllq. (See I. 460.) k < and not (n«^) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' Ac. Should equal be translated by tf^imt, 
tequalie, or par ? (Dod. lequue.) i autem, » 'an effeminate weakness 

(inoaitu«)of8oul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides heing*^ aa 
eager* and diligent imitator of the artifices," which he perceived* 
them to have employed* fer' moving' and governing the minds 
of their hearers,. he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes^ 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not {neque) only was — ^but also introduced.' b acer. « sin^. 

d i. e. not of ^aay parHetdar artifice or artifices, but indefiniielrff such 9» 
he observed in thorn. What mood should be used 1 I. 475, 476. • tOL 

f in, f vereari, h enihymema^ aUa, 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bittern news about the King of Navarre!* 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but« nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening, • and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them^* 
who did not declafe it as his frm beliefs that, when you' wrote m 
such language,^ the recoveryi of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless,^ 

2, I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion" have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]; Behold, what fruits f are bom" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one'* \afiiction']f to 
see'^ those. old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood! 

1. ^< sad" and bitter' to us.' (See p. 237, 20.) ^ Nacarra, «*wbiGli 
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•hbongii, AC'-yet' d <To arrive' (of a letter), qfuri, it being always 

brought to the receiver.—' Till.* What mood t 1. 507, 508. • hen vesperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f ' any (single one) of them.* I. 389, 390, 391. 

ff < To declare one*8 conviction * (or firm belief), ttatuen often vdth sic or Utu 

EgoauUmrineuUddubiiaHaiuaie atatuo et JudieOyfum^nem habuUgef* 

4ce. (Cie.de Or. 2, 28. 122; nwiAoei^a atatuiaaeSf'-te-^actwum.) hita. 
i Mlitf. J^ that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, Ac* 

k * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare ^uid.— the e f f e c t {weeping) 
for the c a u s e (a peraiuiaioii that the thing ia hopeleaa dc). But-this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, dc, does not occur in Cicero or Caesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use deaperare, deaperatur quid or (seld. in Cic.) de aliqud re, 

2. I * with our great evil.* » * how great a blow Prance, how great [a 

blow] religion, *c., has received.' » Active voice.-:^rttc<u» par^c • • Thia 
one thing remained to— France,' &c. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient^ poets, that there are in the ocean cei* 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
reUgiaus Ufe'' are borne afler their death : that there they dwell 
tc^ether^ most delightfully and pleasantly, in a« most beautiful' 
meadow, which is enamelledir with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright** in that happy regiony^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature j] smiles, and tbe gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning^ the leaves of the 
trees (p) are softly stirred,* and delight" the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

. * D5d. axUiquua, The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : ' ArUiqui acriptorea means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
to wfaf ch they flourished has long been past ; vetarea^ inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.* b < Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

c aanctt religioaeque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
4 inter ae, • I. 393. f What is the proper word for bearOiftUf as ap- 

plied to objects that please the eight? [I. 212, note v.] f diattnguere, 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
i^nitet difuao Iwnine caAum, (Lucr.) i * there.' J ' all [things].' 

k^^ofteUo, pi. ^vefnHlare. Uf eum purpureaa ventHat aura comaa. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to aoberproaef but as It is a representation o{ poetical descriptions, thin 
IS perhaps permissible here. » 6/afu2«rt. What case 7 

Exercise 16. 
1. Anoient authors are not agreed^ upon the reasons, why diis 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert* 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain* before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim ofiered to Mars. And [on the 
other hand] it was not lawful to offer a wild hoar to VenuSy* i be- 
cause that animal*' had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, t which he*' hated : that thus a cock' was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems* to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] ia^ts great injury upon> the olive- 
tree. 

1. ^* We are not agreed^ non satis oonvenit Inter nos (de aliqui re). See Ex. 
15, note a.) b < To assert ' is n o t oMtrere, * < that the [animal] which 
was most acceptable {graiui) to each was wont to be slain,' Ac. R^t. clause 
to precede.. I. 31. d * and because a wild-boar had, Ac. it was not- 
lawful {^faM\ that sacrifice should be made {^tm, dwinam JUiri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.* 

2. * ' thought,' pidare, t gaJhu gaUmaeeu». ' The verbs seenu-^ 
ig^icts express the reasona alleged hj the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 1 If so, w^y 7 h tMigmier keden 
(Cic. has insigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images,* 
and»» pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of every 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought as 
this,^ let us confess what common-sense** itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not« better employed in any things than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquences better'' than in refining* 
and beautifying philosophy. 

* Dod. imago. Choose the word that means * any plastic work : In opposi* 
tion to tabuUBf picturee (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton, 'in a word,' 

denique; WotWe-ofierings,' <2(ma7*ta. (Liv.) « Uhis is impious (ne/artu«) 

even to be thought.' Cogitare, which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something," li 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio. * neqtu 

— neque, t * any where.' Usquam follows the same rule as vUus^ i. e. 

stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : aUcubi and uspiam answer 
ieq>ectively to aUquis and quispiam; ubitis to quMs, qmUbet S < 

stpia. ^ preeelatius, isxeoUrs. 
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* Exercise 18. 

1. I should never have thought it possible^ that I could derive 
pleasure,* I wiU not say^ from your^ grief, but from any* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to leam»» from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly i grieved, as soon asj the news of my 
illness^ reachedi you." 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,'' than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from'> very many t>thers how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue, p I have had no fonder wish^ 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. ^ * that it would be ' (that I could derive, <&c.) b < To derive or receive 
pleasure^ pain, dc, from aiiy thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, Ac, tx aliquil 
re. ^fwamodo, d I. 389-391. • 'the truth' must be trans* 
lated by »«ra(* true things '), whenever the meaning is, 'wM «» tnu,^ *trw 
things.* If a aingU thing is meant, the nog. venim may be used. Veritas is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. . t neeesse est. I. 604 (1) : take the second 
form. n gnUissimus. h Uhat (giKN/) I learnt.' «h^«Z2i^6re, the notion 
being, of* being made aware.* I vAementer. J I. 512. k valetudo 
C state of health ') or injlnna valetuth. Cic. has two or three times invalUudo, 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. l qfferri : ailaium esse. m < to 
where you are,' istuc. I. 387. 

2. >» *from elsewhere,' aliimde. « eximius. P *a man of what erudi- 
tion and virtue you' were.' 4 < nothing has been more dedrable {optabilius) 
tame.* » I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the<> dialogue which is entitled* 'the first Alci 
blades,* employed || a witty*> and refined® artifice to check*) the 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per- 
suaded himself, loOh the characteristic self-amfdence of Ms age^* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with aU the knowledge 
that a statesman required,^ Socrates (p) accosted him courteousfy, 
and by proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his own answers^^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge^ 
of justice and injustice. i 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently* and was indignant 
m oonsidering*" himself to be reproached with ignorance/ Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted*) that he' 
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not saying any thing whatever* of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confessimf about 
himself. 

- 1. • tnteriK. b urftofiu*, which denoted refined and polished wit. 

« eUganM, Cicero speaics of an elegana jocancU genu*: ' to check,' r^pri- 
wure, * Dod. auperbia. • quum, I. 489. f 'which is wont to be 

the character {mgmivm) of that age.* What is the word for age ^ < time of 
i^e?* f * with all those things which had reference (pertkore) to govern- 

ing tho state.' * To goverriy* adminUtrare, of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. ^ ' by questioning step-by.-step ' {paukUim), Q,uintilian 

Has paulatim et(utdiciiur)pedetentim inierrogare. I 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his o¥m answers.' <To 
bring any body to that point,' aliquem eo perduoere, u^ dc. < To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperU effid (ex), J Dod. mcenire, , k Dod. cogtutio, 
1 Justum, injuBtum : not the abBtract jnstitia, but that which is actually Jutt 
or tif(fii«< in practice. 

2. m * because— he thought.' (On the mood after qnodf see 1. 518.) 
• 'not— any thing whateyer,' nihil prorna* * FaUri. Translate *d** 

fyndedy* *anerted^^ by the hiatorioalpreBoU. I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued^ || the poems of Horner^ 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming^* [men's] 
minds with a love of honour"^) and worth,*» may be perceived* from 
their having passed'' a law, thaf^ every • fifth, year, at' the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hut Horner,^ 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion toaSf^ that laws do indeed enjoin < what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative) of brave and 
noble actions, and almost^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. * To value highly, magni faeere. How must this be modified to express 
*kow highly V ' b digmiaa ( == worth, virtue) as in Gic. voiuptatem coneet^ 
awrarndignitatii Ste, « exiriinutre, d I. 76. • I. p. 139, note 
d, f Express the preposition <m.' The Panathenaic festival, Panaih^ 
naiea (sc. solemnia). Varr. it <of him alone out of the whole number of 
poets.' 

2. h * thus they thought' i D{$d. Jub^re. I eopioBC expcner$, k fm^ 
I c^iMvr (ad aliquidfiicieBdum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The LaoedaBinonians paid a similar honour* to T^'rtsBus. 
For though in general^ they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
not'' fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a law,^ that whenever' an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagements^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt^ of death m their 
cmmtry^s cause, ) t by listening to the poems of Tyrtseus. 

2. To -^Jschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death his plays should he *actedy a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet.^ 

1. * * To paj an honour to any body,' honorem aUeui habere, tnbuere; honore 
QUqwrnt^gHetrt: not honorem alkui txhiberc ^ eettroqui {:s 'in other 
respects,' * with this exception '). * alimut, I. p. 77, note y. d neque, 
• Diff. 111. Idiom given for ^dotiH like to,' Ac. f 'had appointed by 
law,' lege conetUuere, c ' as often as,' quotiee. h eum hoetSbuM 
dimicaiurue in prodndu eonetUiaeet, I Participle. Should you 
use epemeref conUmnere^ot deepieere? (Y. M. 6.) J 'for (pro) their 
coun^.' 

2. k (the plays) 'of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets-ndiould be 
•acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(Dreams,) 
* We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which* we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true V* These are the 
words \\qfa philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting*.' that [even] if some^ dreams fare confirmed^ 
by the event, it does not follow^ from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked uponi as [mere dreams]. For out of J such^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever* 
came trtte<> of what we 'fsee when we are asleep,"^ 

» L 902. b I. 477. • I. 402. d * to come true,' evadere, oi 

sSMiir^ both Cic. * esagUaret to discuss a thing repeatedly; to vork a 

point f vanUao. ' comprobare. b to foUow from any thing, ex aliquA 
r^fgfd followed by id .* here by u^ fu: Pt. I. p. 38, note). i haberi^ J int 
wltHaU. kC. 10. 11.402. n^perquUtom. 
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ExtreiteM. 

{Semiramis*} 

1. Semiramis is said to hhve gained a throne^ from^ a very low* 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious^* and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such influence over \\ king Ntnus,' that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to askf 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. « 

2. And so, having once* thrown out* (358) in conversation, 
that there was*^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told) her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
i whateveri it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, ' to f grant* 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and ad^ 
minister justice'' for but*'^ a single* day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just] as they do you.^9 

1. • * To gain a throne,* ad regnum penenire. h ex. • humUU 
et aJbjechta, d D5d. astuJtaa. • Dod. paulaiim. f 'bad 
BO bound {(Butringere) king Ninus to herself.' f petere. (See I. 2S2; 
Remark.) 

2. ^altquando. iinjicere, \jtibere^ I. 76. ^prpfiUri, 
1 qtdcqtdd tandem, » trihuere. ^ju§ dicere. • unua, 9 <af 
(q%i$madmodwn) they do to you, so {Ua) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

(Semiramis continued.) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
king's pleasure :* that she for that day f was placed over* thero all 
with sovereign authority and power. When (512) the*'^ day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on^'^ the throne in royal pomp.' Vast crowds 
assembled [before her.] She at first, by way of experiment,^ issues 
some commands of no great importanceJ 

* CertuM, * dido audientem eM6, with dat. of person. « * that so 

It pleased the king.' d prceesae, * imperium, t euthUy im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
sitting in state. t < A very great concourse {concwaua) takes place.' 

^•xperitndi eau»d, 1 'commands some things (oec.) ofno^^j 
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Exercise 25. 

{Semirams continued.) 

When» she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,"* whatever 
sfie commandedy^ she orders the royal body-guard^ to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put Mm to death ;' he is put to death. In tMs 
manner^ her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick, i and whose 
famous) hanging*^ gardens were the objects of such admiraium.^ 

» * When ' ;= * as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood 1 (514.) b «eru>. 

« * In a]l things.' With respect to the plae6 of oZ^' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general, not as confined to sttbstantivet only. d wteUUu 
ac atipataret regiieorporia. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; atipatorea corporis 
constUvU eosdem mirUstroa et satellites potestatis,) * comprehendere. 

t inierfcere, t Ua. h ^from^) [that] of-a-day {diurnus) becomes a 

lasting [one].' Lasting, dmtumiLs : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
sound in dxumus and dmtumus. This is called Paronomasia^ see above, p. 
264. So rum magis amore quam more, (C. Nep.); in ore atque amorSf 
(Cic), &c.' i of brick, Zo/erictiw. J I. 381. ^pensUis, 

I *had such admiration.' G. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge** of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak ♦ Greek, would use no« language but*'^ that**^ of Plato. 
And then'* Aristotle ! did he not** both lay down* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,* and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold?. 

* in primis. b existimaior, « non alius. d NotvM is, 

of course, the regular Interrogative particle here: but *non is often used 
without ne in vehement questions— ^speciaUy questions of appeal.' 
• trader e, f prtBceptum. ' vnus omnium optime. h * of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
in her [followers] such^ a firmness of mind, as« neither* the 
allurements of pleasure (pZ.), nor the fires* of pain (pl')i nor th6 
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splendour of lichesy nor obscure and despised' poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour (p/.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire ci 
life, nor the fear of death, can shaken and overthrow,^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
becausei it is too high fori the power of the winds and tempests to 
reach U :^ so the mind of philosophers is too loftyi and elevated' 
to feel those whirlwinds" of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together* on the ground for "^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

L^^fflcere. hiM,ea,id. (See 1. 483 (2)). «C.9. dTranflialo 

tuUher-^nor-^Mr, by 1. 478 (4). •fax (torch). f Dod. apenure, 

r eottveUere, * pull violently from its place.' i^ labefaetare. 

2. i propUrea quod : which is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives mors 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Dlff. 94. k < to arrive thither,' 

eopentetdre, i D6d, aliuo {%), ^Jlahu (iU). ^digladiari, 

• inter 9C, 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly^ difficult 
[task]. Consequently,* the Latin^' letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en* 
courage! you therefore to hope with confidence,) and^' not to doubt 
but^^^ that, under my guidance,*^ you will one dayi attain"" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as toeU as m 
others, • 

» 75. b appido^ « €lmo (the rdal^»e adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative to), with the comparadve adjj. ' * written by you in Latin,'' 

LaivM. See I. 63, note *. * I. 383. t omniex parte, f emenr 

dahu. h nUidioree et eulHoree, ijubeo, * I bid you.' J bene, 

kl.364. laliquando. « Ddd. Inveft«r«. ^aUquie. o'ofthia 

kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

(On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-cepeat- 
edlyi* with one* consent, that there was hasdly any hope left «f 
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ay recavcrys^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 
supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing'^ else^ of^ the 
*** Almighty, but"> that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 
pardon the errours* of my past life, and, in that separation of body 
and soul, would not" suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 
degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

* mdcKci. b didUare, « summtu. « *of my escaping,* 

soadendi. • I. 66. f imminena. t oHiu. h I. 252, Obs. 

1 «rrato. J * more violently, or longer.* Comparatiyes of vihemtnUr 

and d&a. 

Exercise 30. 

{Same stthject corUmued.) 

But I hope that I have been allowed by God to remain in this 
vrnld^*- that the stains contracted^ in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations'* of vice (p/.)} and pursue wm at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Sir^ that, as 
you stimulateb me to the ( p) performance of this resolution* by 
your example, so you would be kind enough) to assist me [to do 
so], not only>^ by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 

♦ prayers to God in my behalf J 

» a O have been left by Ood in this liie.' b * To contract a stain,' maeur 

Um eondpere: * to blot it out or efface it,' maculam delire or eluere. 

• amiitere. ^ illeeebne. * aaltem jam aetux. f C. ' vir 
dariamme. b incUare. i taumi mei propoaitum. i dignarL 
k <not only— but also,' e^^-eti or in the usual way, nonaobanr—aedeHam. 

I •for me.» 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the coqjunctioD 
at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,» ingeniously interprets the response** given 
him by Themis, (p) when he tasked by what means* he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered ' to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his gretit mother,' || he (r) made out' [that] \\hf the naine ^ 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* tfaf 
bones || in Iter (r) body, 

** The Ovidian Deucalion.' Oindianu». ^ tor; • ara. ^uM 

Uf[9r4. • 8yij,f as being a thought of DeueaUmCa. 

ExercUe 82. 

[All men] submit to punishment toith a better grace^^ when* thsy 
think that they deserve to be punished. « Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
foilh others* among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,' and that whatf* they complain of**) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

* ^ bear U 'mth a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Ezpreas 
'aZfm^fv— irA^n,' by quicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). d 'On Ihe 
rhetorical art,' rhetoricua. • ponere, t quoque. f * were the fiir 
(prtbret) in ^inflicting injury.' i» ^ ' those things which.' 

Exercise 33. . 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of* a * severe disease^ and suferea 
so much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (p) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it was** but*'^ very slowly indeed* that he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

* in morbwn ineidere or eadere. b ' was so shaken or oppressed by it ^ 
morho urgeri, tentarit qffligi (Cic), confiictari (Com. Nep.). « bint, the two 
months being considered as one opace. Bini ^ extra diotributionom 8i|^ 
nificat duOf non aeparatim, oed aimul nanptaJ {FhcdolaH.y <I» 
231. * To shake off a disorder, morbum or vim morbi depoUero, t ad- 
wtodum tarde ac Unte» t priatinua. 

Exercise 34. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
[any thing] to cavil at,* much less* to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure: your style elegant and in good Latin.^ 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was*"^ principally^ by my advicei that youtoen. 
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pertuaded to add, this acconvpluhmenl) of writing well, to your 
odier graces^ of genius and learning. 

» ctMura, b Diff. 108 (1). * To cavil at,' ccUumniari, « * mucb 

iuB* ludum,* I. 443. d * and quite (plane) Latin.' • I. 517, note x. 

f <To make such progress,' taniumprq/icere. 1 1. 516. h po^wnmum) 

I. 364. i Use the subst. audor, (See I. 364.) J < thought that this 

credit {}au8) — should be added,' — conjungert, as it was to be, not appended to 
iiem, but united with th^m. k omamenta. 



Exercise Zb* 

As if • my house were turned into an infirmary,** there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to c^fer** your coming,* which 
for^^^ many reasons I was so anxiously^ expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.» 

* I. 494. b l^en. uses valehidinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is noBoeomfum, from voaoKOfteTov. « I. 252. d I. 76. • adveniut 

t taniopere. * I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus .* — 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus vnwn : 

Accipiatque dies mensisluz ultima binoa. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy^ 1 grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly graiifif^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that ailer so] long a time,* during the Easter holidays.) The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed-room. 

» I. 407. b D6d. issnaoia. • <age makes me.' dL 489. 

•mm. t argitmentum. ff Gerund. h < will have done [a thing] 

mo0t gratifying,' graHssimua. i intervaUum. ) feria PaBduUe9» 

k * there shall be prepared for you ' ifociu* 



* * Nedum is rare in Cicero, who generally uses rum modo instead of it after 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;* but they make up for% 
their rarity hy their wonderful' tenderness.' Many parts of ihem^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the*^ affection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Jife-timey^ but also solenmly* 
promise to manifest*^ to my [family], when 1 am gone .^ 

* ' are certainlf rare,' rarut quidenu h compeMore, « muariim, 
A *iiiaii7 [things] in them.' •amorem pr ma tare (to manifeirt by anb* 
atantial kindneaa). f * to me alive,' tsancU. k Di£2 
i*ahaaha9ecea9edtobc* 

Exercise 38. 

As to» my property** [which is] small* indeed/ but in a iolera 
lily good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring J I am so strongs both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy,^ I seem as if I nughti arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :) nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man \\from any thing^ but"^ my laziness in let- 
ter- writing. < 

» De. b ret (pi.). • fnodiau. d 1. 383. • * but sufficiently 

oninyolyed,' aatU expUcatut, (So Gic. procineia guam tnaxinu apta e xp Hear 
taque,) t eub tempue vemum. C < To be strong,' vigire. h apo- 

pUxit or apopUxia, i *to be able.' J attingere, k '[from] any 

other circumstance,' ree. i *in writing letters.' 

Exercise 89. 

Of our [men]* not more than twenty were [either killed 'or] 
missing^ [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one 'cohort four 
centurions lost<* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertions^ and the danger they had been tn,» they counted 
over before'^ Marius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 
been] shot J into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion Scseva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
boles. 1 

* In such enumerations the poseeewoe adjectiye is often used, of course !■ 
agreement, instead of partitive geru^ or ex, &c. Csesar, especially, Is Ibnd Of 
this construction: thus no«^rt eirciter aeptuaginta eeeidertmt, (BeB. CSv. 
1 46. b To be [klUed or] missing (i. e. 2o«< in any way), detidarmi. 
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• *SingU^ after general Degatives, such as neTno, mdhUf neque quisqyam or 
uUu»i is best translated by omninosz 'at all, in all/ which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo — omnino^ d I. 56, n. • * when (quum) 

ihey desired.* (subj.) f Zaftor (sing.). «* i^ir danger.' h 'To 

count over (again) before any body,' renumerare cui. » For military mat 

ters Cesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Caesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thouaamls first, then the gm.^ and then the number of ihousandsy that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, millia pasauum decern; miUia hominum circ^ 
ter viginHy &e, i ' To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

w«re), eonjieere. k * the shield being brought {rtferre), Ithere] were 

found in it,' <ftc. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of VeU^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened** their gates ; and all,* both inhabitants* and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet^ YalenusioUh their congratulations ;' Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, beitig 
brought'' before* Valerius, begs to be sent J to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that* he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated! the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished." 

* Veienaes b V, M. 7. . « umverai. d oppidani (inhabitant! 

of the ioitn), * exire, f * To meet ' is generally translated by obviam 

with a dat., ire (exire, Ac.) obviam alicid. ^ * congratulating.' h deducL 

iad. . ) I. 76. k C. 25. i conjungere aliquem cum aliqud re, 

■ ineolumii. 

Exercise 41. 

I ha^Te heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from'> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field* of 
certainly* not more than one acre,they'» formed an apiary* round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up^ the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make 3 less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sestp^ia 
by) their honey. * • 

» / hav9 heard you aay, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres , 
andlvi te dicentem. b < to whom when a small country-house "had been IcA 

by their &ther.' * ageUui. ' mou. • o^veartum, i. e. a system of 
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bee-hivet. ' tbH/pkr; f apiatirum. b Continue this in oUfi|K« 

Baxration. i ut peratpu dueerent. J < to make so much by aAj thine' 

rtcipire (with ace. of the thing) «ar. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no* food [for them] naturally-growing*" [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees Uke hest:^ such as' roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm,' poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,^ lucerne,* and especially cytisus, which is extremeJf 
good ] for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at^ the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for'^> [their] health, thyme is best vnih 
reference to t^" making of honey. * For ^^ this rea,son the Sicilian 
honey bears the *pahny because^ the thyme is there good and 
abundant.* 

* » not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturalia, « * most follow.* d * these are,' 
08e, All the names are to be in the singtUar. « serpyUtan, t apiaetrum. 
f oeimum. k eyperum. i meeUca (sc. herba). J ttHHennuu* 
k 'from,' ab. i < to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word for 

* offur' of two things 1 » < as this is best-HK> thyme,' ^., ut—ne. > acL 

• meUificium. P quod. ^frexnuna. 

Exercise 43. 
(On the Medical AH.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises ♦ health to [them when] diseased.* There is**> 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since^ even the 
most uncivilized*" nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for* the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among") 
the Greeks, || however^ it was cultivated considerably* more than 
amongstf* other nations : and* [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since \ -^culapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat* more pra- 
fi)undly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy,i 
was worshipped after his death as a god.^ 

* V. M« II. heiquidem, ' imperiiUHmus, ipromphu Qu. e. 
ready at hand). •ad, t atunHunit I, e. hdp against them, whstbei 
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wkdsoT pmrtial cure. f aUquanto^ 1. 402. k tn, with M. i ae. 

XutpaUquum, with siibj. ^pmdo. ivttlgaris. " 'waareceiTad 

Into the number of the gods.' recipL 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued.) 

Afler^ [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, Allowing 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no*^^ inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.^^ But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against^ pesti* 
lence,^ nor^*) the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to curei wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations.k From which it [plainly] appears,*'^ that these [were] 
the only branches* of medicine which" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^^^ from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

• Demde, b « Trojan.* « mediocria. d commilUones. • propaneref 
with inf. ' The regular words after negatives are quiBquam and tUlua : but 

aliquiB is sometimes found. According to Mattkue this is : ^ when the thing 
either really eari«fo, or might be supposed to have existed,* (Ad. Gic. Gat. 1, 6, 16.) 
Use aHquis here : and see I. 160. s in, with abL ii Dod. lues. i V. 

M. 19. Iferrum. k medicamenium. i pars. » Diff. 8. 

» * Author' is never auctor (but scriptor, Ac) except when, as here, he is our 
fluAorl^ for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

(Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedus^ against 
bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good healthy^ on 
account of their good habits' [of life], which neither sloth<> nor 
luxury had corrupted. For* it is'®^ these two [vices], which first' 
in Greece, and then**^ amongst"^ ourselves, have injured* [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently,^ this complicated^ [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former daysj and is so now 
amongst other nations,) enables*^ but a very few^ of us to reach the 
beginning {pL) of old age. 
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» inUr nuUa auxUia, followed by gen. b < yet that it generally (plemmqiu^i 
feil-to-men*0-lot (contingere) good/ • mores, ^ Dod, ignavta. 

* »iquidem, t priua^ there being only two cases mentioned. ' qffKgeret 

* oonstitutions,' corpora. ii V. M. 20. i TnuUipUs. 3 < neithn 
necessary in former days-^-nor amongst") other nations.' In former days: 
eUm. v. IL 9. k ' Enables to reach,' pcrdtidt ad, Ac. ivix aliqui. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior foroe* was besieging troops which had yei 
suffered no loss or disasterf^ they being« [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day* a great number of ships 
arrived from aM. forts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
vfind blow from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
them J He,« on the other handy^* having consumed all the com 
round alfoutyi was in great distress ;) but yet his men'*> bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mindP 
that, after*^ sufiTering the same [hardships]^ in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"* put aa 
end» to a very formidable* war : they rememberedp that, after*^ 
suffering great distress^ before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory" over mighty 
nations. > 

* milUum numenu. b copUt integree atque incotumeo. According to Dod. 

incolumit and integer both mean * tmhurt and untouched .•* integer, bpp. to * being 
attadeed,* incdlumU, to * being wounded.' D5d. •ahuo, • quum Uli, d 69, 1. 1.- 

* vndique. t * nor could any wind blow, but {qwn) they had a favounbla 
course from some quarter (para).* * Coidd* ahovld be the trnperfect, aa it is an 
expression of a repealed possibility. s ipse, ^ atUcm, ifar and tpide, 
i ar^ustuB (a < strait'), pi. k 'these things.' (See I. 24,) i See L 24. 
» paUanHa, » om^icert. • maximuo, P I. p. 72, note q. 4 inopia 
(distress for proTisions). ' V. H. 21. " < To gain a victory,' Hetorem 
or vietoreo deeedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,* L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,^ being informed [of ^hat 
was going on], came to the assistance' of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not^ [so much as] stand* the sight' and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,* 
th^ rest t^rned (heir backs and fled fron) the (ield,^ But Sanga 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
iistance.i 

2. Now) mfiiy men think, that if he had chosen'^' to pursue 
them more wamdyy^ the war might have heen terminated on that 
day : it does not however * appear i that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :•» for the duties", of a lieutenant are one,* those of a 
general another :• the for^nerp ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to his instructions ;^ the latterP to decide without restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

1. ^ I. p. 141, note g. i» * had placed over the camp,^ praficere, 

• L 242 (J). d tuque vero, •ferre. f D5d. videre. f « To 

break the first ranks,' primos defieere. h loco cedere, < UmgiuB. 

2 iAt, k acriua, 1 1. 297. » reprekmdendiu. The ad- 

jectives in -abUt -ibUj may be translated by the part, in dua, when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what can be done. » partes, 

' I. 38. P alter-'aUer, ^ ad pnescriphim Ubere ad awnmam rerttm 



Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the'^^ works he had begun^ to 
raise, not at certain intervals,^ as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts y^ so that {the par- 
ties] touched^ * each other, and [all together] fUed up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against*^ dallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates.^ Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual"" of so indifferent* and sluggish* 
a mind, as to take a wink qfsleep'^ that night. 

» *He* (of the general), ipee. b imtUuere. • * certain space 

being intermitted.* d < as was the custom oj^' Ac. * superior. 

t perpeheis vigUiis staHonibusque. s * disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here 7 I. 414. h Tnuniiionein ex- 

plere : explere, to leave no gaps ; eomplerCf toJiU as full as a thing will hold. 
I • to order to patrol,' circummittere. ) hortari^ I. 75. k * 71? 6c on 

on^s guard againtt any thing,' cavire ab aiiqud re. i ' to observe the secret 
exits (exitus) of individuals,' singuli homines. ^neque vera: the ver* 

adding emphasis to the assertion. ^ ' any (one).' What word for * any ? ' 

I. 389—391. * remissus. P languidus. « *a» to rest,* owi- 

CKiMeere. (See I. 66, note s. Trax)slate ^cording to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 

(Death of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they t arrived'' ||there,"> he being* from* his ag« 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an as$^ 
a great concourse (pZ.) took place both of Jews and Pagans ; 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion* 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from* their hatred against' the Christians, and especially because 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidi 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over*^ to the executioners to*' be burnt* alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met° him :* [and] said weeping, ' 
Polycarp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving !^p he [re- 
plied] :4 * But not unexpected" [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet vnth this fate /'* 

1. * tibi : whal tense 7 I. 612, 514. b ptrvaUre, I. 296. « ^utcm, 

with subj. d ' riding upon an ass,' anno vehi. * Instead of making 

these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Som«^^bvtinoats cAU'—Tplurvmivero, tmiaerari, ' 1. 166. kmasi- 

meque quod. i aacraJUri prokQmerat, 

2. ) Diff. 2. k tnuUre, i comburL ^fam^iarUer utL 

* obviam etse. « ia quum, • P * what undeserved [things] thou art 

differing!' ^kuieiUe, * inopmatua. * demde. ^hum 

exUum habire. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort" me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules, »» running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions*^ upon" 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps^ with my ardent zeal acoxn- 
plish*> what often happens to travellers, f when they make haste ;i 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened'" to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey's end,'' than if they had lain awake all the 
morning;^ so I, since I have so long overslept myself'' in the oU 
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senrance' of this man, [though], hf HerctdeSy you have many a 
Ume tried to awake iii^,^ will make up for' my laziness by 
running. 

•'fnUeme (adv.). b mehemde. The note' is to be made emphatic by 

^iddem, ^ em^trrt. d «<u<2»a (pi.)- " Aim = Am whom you 

mention, &c. What pron. should be used for <^7' I. 377 (c). f Ego 

vera: the vero adding empliasis to the statement. ff V. M. 15. 

* ^Scere. i V. M. 22. J velle. k praperare. i ci^tii*. 

■»* whither they wish,' velid, ^de rrvtUtd nocU vigUare, ojn. 

dormire. P coUre. I. 359. 4 'you by Hercules often rousing me.' 

' corrigere. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and command- 
uig the states to 'provide neio ones for )um.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,« he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^t that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
ihmigh utterly unprepared*^ in every respect,^ had begun) an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted'^ that he had'' every thing ready and 
in good orders for*^^ a war. 

* navei longtB. b * was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

impcrarefrumenium civUcUibua^ Ac. « Jn Lucania BrtUHitque, The name 

of the people {Lucam) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory, d deUetua habere. • exigere. t ntmuruM, . ff in oonooiM. 
Use the prcBM, hiataricum, h tnipara<tM»i}tu« followed by prep. ab. < * all 
things.' lauadpere, k Diff. 47. ^ apta et patxUa. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusiuni 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldier s^^ 
the rest such as he had formed'^ out of the new levies, and filled 
up' on^* his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gomec 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiui 
remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there &r 
the purpose of holding*^ Brundusium, that* he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there ibi^ want of ships. 

* mancUOa, b * three [of them] Teteran [legions].' veieranug. 

• dUeduB (stag.). ' oompUre. * Domitianus (adj.). r pnrfmut 

tjnvfici9ci, hobtirare. i What word for '<ft<rf?* • 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking arrtff, 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon^ the unofiending^ 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence 9f [these] striplings : it was*"> I who 
strictly charged* the quaestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
ment' [of the troops] : it was"> I who, (p) when the arsenal^ was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented^ [«"iy] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was"' by my 
exertionsy and mine alone,^ that an unnecessary war was not broaght 
about. 

*• concUare. hjuoentus. ^ manu laceasere, ^quUhiM, *intermmarr 
(Ter. followed by ne). t nmtpttu. s dipendium. k armamentarimm» 

I * by my exertiona [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera, ^ ting, (Comp. Cic. 9oliu* 
enim meum pecealtwn; in uniu» med •alute,) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain^ and variable^ the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled^ and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what« unfaithfulness' 
there is in friends ; what< simulations'^ suited to times and circum^ 
stancesy* what* desertion*^]even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what« cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,' be a*> 
time, and the day will comes sooner or latery^ when you will missi 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy! 
person, and the high spirit^ of the bravest man that ever Uved.^ 

* ratio. How to make vncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (h). 
b vagus, « Caut 21. d Plural. * aptus ad tempua, r prqfeeio 

(assuredly, verily). s Ittcemxre (will dawn, L e. begin to shine), 

h aHquando, i denderare. In this construction the subj. preeent is to be 

used: not the fut. indicative. i gravUnmua. kanimi magmtuda. 

On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27* I 'The bnvesC man 

that ever lived,' uniia poet homines natoojwiimkims vCr. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to fnd^ a new method of governing the state I 
Why,* you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out; 
at a vast outlay f^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (pZ.) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?••> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,* secure* the safety of the Inno- 
cent. 

• qtugrere, tai. • V. M. 2. « * by rnakiog very great 
outlays.'. «ttnip^. *conferrt, ( opa, tnoceniei, hcuatodire 
(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
Jlung their Uves away^ for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsa 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince^ had a 
large force in his fortified towns,* that he might not faU into his 
hands,* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust' his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged i by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,) and [thus], whilst* 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the diS" 
graceful violation^ of his dignity. ■" 

• ( sought deathvoluntarily,* mortem vUro opptten. Some, 1. 392. b gtrer^ 
{bdhan cum). * Only a pronoun. d * had a great number in ganison.' 
* tn dUioTum ^ub penenire, f arcenita raHo mortU. t dirigere, 
h a riding stick, virga, qud aliquit ad regendum eqwan viUwr, The tense of 
ttie verb, of course, to be altered according to cfarcumstances. i aeeehdi, 
1 * stabbed {cm^fbdtre) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 609. i turpfheio. 
■ mt^tttoM: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac 

Exercise 57. 

It toas ever my persuasion^* that* all friendships should be maiiii 
Uined* with a religious exactness^* but especially* those which' 
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are renewed* aftei*^' a quarrel :^ beeauset in friendships [hiib 
erto] uninterrupted) a failure^ of duty is easily ezcusedi by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, t€^^ ptU a worse construction'' upon tttof 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation,'* any [new] qfenc€ 
he gwen^f it does not pass for negligent, but mlful:'^ and is not 
♦imputed** to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

* U < / have alwayi thought.' ^ Connect these two danses by guumr-tttm 

JboOk-^and). • tiurL d (with the greatest scrnpulousness {reUgiB) and 

fidelitjc' • * In quum^him^ the turn is often strengthened by vero, certt eUam, 
prcKiputf maxime* 1 1. 476. S rccmteUxari in graHamu b immicituKf pi. 
i propterea quod. i integer, k prmttrmUtere, i defendere. 

■excuMKo. »gramu9 interpretari, ^redihu m gratiam. 

r ' any thing is committed.' I. 389—91. « * is not thought neglected, but 

violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
them,'^ * Ejiow,' he says, * that in a very few days from this time,^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed'* [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knowledge ;' or, assuredly/ I will order them 
(p) to be put on board** the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the ioind may happen to take 
them,* 

■ ' to an assembly.' ad eoncionem voeare^ advoeare, or eorvcocare.—in eoncienem 
advocare. (M. L. 4.) b The pron. ?Uc, in agreement with ' days.' In I. 311, 

patuds hia diebuM is given for ' a few days ago,* It may also mean ' within a few 
days ;' the hie marks ruames§ to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking)^ 
on eitfur side. « ade»»e, A Uvia armahtrte. * Diff. 88. f Sea 

above, Ex. 3, c. compertumhabsre. Compare penpedum fudoref abaohUtanliabire, 
I. 364. t iad quidem : the qiddem adding emphasis to the out. h Y. M. 23 
i « by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quicurupte. 

Exercise 59. 

On"> his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who ♦com- 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state ofaffaxrs,^ 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army ia 
two divisions^ facing different ways,* that he may not (414) be 
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■unouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though his forces were b^e^ 
rioTj^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance' the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support' of our troops, anticipating what really occurred^^ thati the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,J and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

• necusaria res. b pars. « diversus^ in agreement with aeus, 

d * having engaged (amgredt) with an anequal number.' * susHn&re (to 

rapport : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f Y. M. 24. 
f subsidium. Use the construction I. 242. h * suspecting [that] that would 

be, which happened/ accidere or coniingere. Why 7 M. L. 1. i*Uiia 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where quod might rather luive been expected, or the ace. and ioL i Pres. 

histor.~H<»rimer0. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops :<^ the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-quarters,* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions,* having made great despatch, clears the pass,* 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* administrare. b cireum ea loea. « saUus, So soUvm Thar* 
mopyEorum. (Liv.) ^preesidia, •* which were-in-winter-quarters 
{fdemart) further-off.' f <as had been commanded.' ^preuidivm «r 
iottii de^ieert : d^kert in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 
pQta himself (as it were) in the time when the letter xeili he re* 
tewed, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing : 
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and 80 uses the w^perfeet and pluperfect instead of the presmt and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : ' I h a V e nothing to write,' mhil hah eh am qtuA 
scriberem: 'I have heard no news,' m^ noot audieram. 
And this extends to the adverhs : instead of < yesterday,^ we find 
* the day hrfare.* 

3. To see that these are the tenses (he receiver would use, sup- 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epUtolam scr^sit, nihil hah eh at quod scriherety neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistoJas re- 
scripserat pridie, ^c. 

4. But general trtUhe and statements that are not made rda- 
Hoely to the time rf writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maximi et feci semper etfacio): nor does the use of the 
unperf. and pluperf.. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although J have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a*^ strange unwillingness*' to write*^ [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing^ [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood'* without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,* because I am * persuaded that you' f love' your 
studies^ in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what ♦author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take painsJ to employ, in what you 
writek to me, the phrases* which you have observed in their 
works : that this™ itself may be a proof" to me of the * accuracy 
unth tohich you read them.'* Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

* Use the favorite fonn nihU est quod (477). b odium, « verbero (om»). 
4 What adv. expresses * to where you are,' * to your neighbourhood T I. 387. 
■ Distinguish between quotidie^ indies. Which is used in both senses'? I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. * amuse yourself,' obledare. See D5d. oblectatio, 
t litierarum »tudia, h * ^accurately.' i ' which.' J dare operytm 

(followed by uf). k shall write — shall have observed {notare) : the conduct 

being recommended as what should be followed in future, i l/^quenM 

genera, ™ Express ret. ^fdemfacere cujua reu • *of yoor < 

mcy in reading them.' 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as oflen^ encountered^ toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered hy my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and f won* safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal age,^ to a most cruel war, ancLthen' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.'^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
Sot our wounds, and for^* our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst>* you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.i 

* <80 many* [toils, Ac], A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to qiwtUs. (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20; H 
tot consuUbtu meruUoett quotiet ipse constUfuUset.) < under my command,' 
duetu meo, b suMcipcre, « I. 179. d qtuerere (which is often used 

of a nuxeBsful search : nearly = inoenire), « To ' do,' when used in this 

way as the representative of a preceding verb (here to be doing = to &« decidvng)t 
18 mostly/acer«, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 62, 19. r Pirst—ihen 

may often be translated by turning the verb with *^st ' into a past participle . 
tAus * me, being hastened away — ^you destroyed,' &c. * To hurry a man of( 
prqjicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
C ( against [my] age,' contra cetatem. h quum — vnterinif words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it tkould have been, 
i ' scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
ttipendium; but mimptua when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
10 defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

{The same subject continued.) 

By the immortal gods, is it*° that you think I serve* for a trea. 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
*eemg that*» (p) though I had received from you only the name 
rfgeneraly* I raised an army in forty days, and drove back'* the 
enemy, (p) who were already hanging over Italy,* from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over^ these [mountains]! opened' a different^ road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more ccmTenient 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raised* troops, and much inferior [in number], 
BtoodJ the fiyst attack of the victorious' Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or vnth any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to my 
oum popularity with them would have suggested.^ 

* prtutart vicem {alieujuM ret). b quippe qui : here with indie. I. 482. 

• *of a command/ imperium. 'd gummovire. • in eervicibus Jam 

Jtalim agert. Nearly bo: ntme in eervieibus sumus, < are immediately 
upon them:* bdlumingen» in cervicibut ercrf, 'impended:* bothLiv. 
f per, f V. M. 7. ^* different from/ aHw aigtie. i nonu, 

) tuatimre, k ex amhUione med. The kind of ambiiio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it auch indulgence! aa oooifortable winter 
quarters, &c. 



Exercise 64. 

(The same subject continued,) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken or 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger* than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro,* the battle at the Durius,* the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent^ enough to you : 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,* ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies b the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them]: and each, [if] \\ victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to* attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
apart from those of the state.) 

« * Why should I after this (etetn, for deinde) enumerate V b * the thing 

{ring.) has more weight.' plut vatire, • The Xucar. d The Douio. 

• Use participles. I. 369. f daruM, € rtddtrt. h 'is i^vanM 
aeltiier.' i I. 76. J prtvaikn. 
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Exercise 65. 

{The. same sulject continued.) 

Either I (pi.) or Sertorius have laid waste the lohole of hiiher 
Spaiuj and cutoff all its inhabHanis /* except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional *> burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a had harvest^* 
that [country] hardly supports itself,* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will removes itself yrom this 
eountrr^ into Italy, t against my unU, indeed, hit according to my 
predictionsJ 

■ ' ha?e wasted hither Spain to exterminatioii/ ad intemeeumem taatart. 
b Express by the adv. vJiro (properly meaning, < further on*). See I. 237. 

« aUrt, d maliafrucHbtta, * * itself hardly gets on.' agiiart, 

t eonaumere. t tran^predi, • h < hence.' i * I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached* a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers* to the highest of aU thje hills in sight ;• and orders them tc 
make aU possible haste to take possession ofthis,^ with the intention 
rffolhudng^ them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius {p) saw [ihemj 
And charged the cohorts ; w4i0* did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but {p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

■ noviMtmtcm agmen. b rumeuei, • mUtere, Use the histoii* 
(^1 present. « cOraiu • * to a hill which was the highest of all 
in sight.' Dad. vUUre (4). t magm eurtu emcUatoa oceupare. 

ff *wlth that intention, that he would follow.' h * nor did tbi 

tarfsteers stand,' de. 
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EsDerdse 67* - 

I have received your tiiree*^> letters : but in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your pari of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear/ that you may be for' the future more attentive 
when you write,* and avoid at least such blunders,* as even UtUe 
hoys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to ftake away any^ [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* 4t is plain,* ^beJZe eatuial : * to be thinking of something else,' aUud agere^ 
k < to where you are :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from UU^ the demon- 
strative of the second person. I. 387. « auHculam perveliere. 

A <in writing.' * error or Mtoci»mt<« (a solecism). t puenUuB. 

w < to be learning one^s aoddenoe,' prinUg liierU imbui. ^ I. 389—391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasurCf'^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds^ from you, although, you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children^ are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter-writing^ is delightful to me. I send you 
liF back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.^ Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spirit! the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which I 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow.^ I have, by my 
reporti [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of .your 
parents :" and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fmay be disappointed* in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* * [waij H noeet to me.' b proJUwei {ab aUquo). * By mvUapeeeare^ 
*JUfoU. •libenUr, fmUteriB, c.4titsel£' h< We agree [to 
do any thingl' eontiitnU inter mm, i dukistime ae nupriadme, I iiM^fiio 
ammo, k < and I have always been your exhorter and ImpeUer.' I tatf> 
•umMcm. ■ magnam Mpem {oUcvjum) apud (oHquem) eoneUart, ■ mmI 
wrM me atitiioprmridsre, « 9pe$faUU oHqutm, 



CAUTIONS. 



{JBfig^i 



(a) Take cure not to translate the English inf., when it ezpresBei a jmrpo9$t 
by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the infin. expresfles a 
purpose, try whether you can substitute for it *in order that,* or *tiiaiJ 

(b) The hifin. after ^hate,* *i8,* is to be translated by the part, in du9. with 
the proper tense of etM. 

^ ( I have sometiiing to do. 
: There is something for me to do, 
{Liat.) Something is to be done by me. 

(c) * There is aomethmg for me to do,* may also mean, * (here is eomeOiii^^ 
which Jmay do* eetaliquid,quod agam» 

2. In translating *ago* by abhinc, remember, (1) that it must precede the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal, not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accuaaiioe is more conmion than the oU. 
(a) Hence abhinc annos guahutrdecim is right ; terHo abhvnc anno, quarto 
decimo abhinc die, doubly wrong i tribue abhinc arniia, or tree abhinc 
anncia, wrong. 

3. Take care not to translate *from* by 'a' or *ab* in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, Ac, from, capere voUiptaiem^ 

dolor emffruchan, deeiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear/rom any body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) * Prom [beixi^] such— becomes so and so,* — ex. 

(4) JVam such a district, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex. 

(B) To reoover/rom a disease, convalescere ermorbo. 

(6) To retum./Voiii a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) FVom, = * on account o(' propter. * Prom their hatred against an> 
body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere {Ceee.) : se«r 
muro pmcipitare (Cic.). 

(9) Prom, sz oulqf, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 

carefld not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or iUe (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute *thal* for* a* or *theJ 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' Ac. ( ss thai parHeular oration 
which he delivered), e a oraiio, quam habuU, de. 

<») So, when a substantive Is defined by a nlatiTe adverts tha* a or*A#* 
Is to be translated Oy a pron. Thus : 
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(Bng,) There will be a daj, vhm, dc 

ILoL) There will be ffiat day, tshen, Ac (ftncm). 

(£fif .) The daj will come, wAeii, dc. 

(Iio/.) Tlkof day will come, uhen, Sec {qtium). [Comp. Caution U.^ 
i Be Tery careful not to translate the English infinitive after a substantlTe or 
adjectiye, by the Lot, infinitive, unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the reUxHon is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in <2i 7 by a<{ with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in du») 7 by a relative douse, Ac. 1 

Thus : A desire to pray, ss a desire qf praying, 

A Icnife to cut my bread with, := (1) a knife for atUing my 
bread ; (2) aknife, with whith I may cut my bread. 

Obs. The *for cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on knffe, 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread witli, sr 
*for the purpose of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knife.* 

6. Take care not to translate * assert* = *€tffirm,* by asserere, but by qfftrmare, 

cot^trmare, dicere, dotire, pronuntiare, Ac, ; or, if followed by a fio< 4M 
other negative, negate. 

7. Take care not to translate * honour* by honor or Juntos, when it means not 

* an honour * (i. e. external mark of respect), but • the inward prinqpie 
qf honour * {honestas) ; or ' integrity,* ' trustworthiness * {fdes). 

8. From nemo, let me never see ( but nullius and nuUo: or (after nega- 
Neminis or nemine ; ( lives) cujusquam, qwfquam» 

9. When a clause that follows another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it fi 

often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he Indulged in drinking.' 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first * 

10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 

tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus : '/ desire 
something* very much, (the* something* being emphatic) would 
become : * there is something, that I desire very much.' Hence 

i;^ In a sentence beginning with * it is* or * it woe ' before *that,* the 
*itis* OT*it was * is omitted, and the sentence with ^ that * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 

(^n^.) // is the manufacturers, that I complain of. 

{Lat.) 1 complain of the manufactarers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with * it is but * oi * it loas but,* and followed 

by * that,' Ac. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 

{Lat.) He did not recover but { = except, nisi) very slowly. 

11. The boy has but a stupid head. 
Who always for a.* but* puts sed 

efiwteadof <tAal,> which is here a relative, wAo or teftM may ooev. *Mk 
the tsnana qf vftom I complain.' 
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Or at : for other meanings * but* has got : 

• Onfyy* * except/ 'aiUattf or *icfto» with *not* 

(1) * Stay but one day ' = stay cnly one day {stAwn or modo), 

(2) * Do &tt< stay ' = at least (or at all events) stay (saUem), 

(3) 'Nobody but Caesar' = nobody except Cssar (niai or prober). 

(4) 'There is nobody but thinks '= there is nobody ir^does fui^tliink 
(qiein or qui rum). 

(6) < Not to doubt but or but that* . . . ss non dnbitare ^utn, &c. 
12r * Ab ' before another adjective, as in * a man of no great Uaming/ must be 
translated by mm, not nuUus. 

13. * TJUj* when it relates to something that preceded, is often to be translated 

by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated tliat * ffie day * ar- 
rived, it must he* that day* in Latin. 

^^ Hence, when ' the* means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for '/^' we might substitute *1hat* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 

14. * Thatf* in a clause following a comparative with quarn^ or alius^ maUe^ &c, 

is not translated. 
{Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a private 

man. 
{Lot,) PatriiB causam malOt quam prvoati suttinsre, 
16. Take care not to translate *of* by a gen., in the following constructioofl :— > 
(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 
(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqui re. 
(c) To be made qf any thing, factum esse ex aiiqui re. 
(cQ A book of mine, liber m>eus, 

(e) How many of us, three hundred of us, Ac See Pr. Intr. Pt. 1. 174, 
176. 

16. Take care not to translate * on* or 'upon* by super, in the following con 

structions : — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio sed§re. 

(4) On this being known, > .^^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ 
Upon , ) 

(6) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aHqud re. 
(6) On descrying the troops, * the troops being descried,' aU. abs. 

17. Take care not to translate 'for* by pro, in the following constructions t — 

(1) jFVr many reasons, multis de causis. 
£^or which reason, qud de causi. Cte. 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causd. Cie. 
The reasons/or which, . . . causae, propter quas, &c. 



* I have inadvertently re&ned ■onetimee to tills Cration Insteed ef to Cav 
lion 4. 
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Fvt that reawm, ofr earn causam. C£e. 
Far tbia reaaon, propUr hoc 

(2) Good or uaefiil >br any purposei utilia ad aliqnid. 
Fit./br, aptaa or idoneoa a^ aliquid : also dative. 

(3) irbr, s= a obum^ abl. 

(4) J^ ss eoncerning, e. g. to hattle/or any thing, ck aliqui le. 

(6) My reaflon^br not doing this, eoufa nonfacitndtB hujut rtL 
18L Annangtt^ before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, la 
usually apud (not inter) ; sometimes ' in ' with abl. 

19. When two substantives are governed by the tameprepotiHanf theprepositioo 

is repeated, vnUt* the two tubalaiUioea are to fomif as it wore, on§ camp 
pUx notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantiyes 
are opposed to each other! Hence in ' 

(a) e^— et; nee^nee; . . . altDoys repeat the prepocdtion. 

(5) axA—auti vd-^d \ 

alter fiin, ' (generally: it is better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus ; tit m hello etlnpace: nee in bello nee in pace: in nuUd aUd to 
nid in virtute : in nuUd aUd re quamia virtute, 

20. Take care not to use apparere when * appears * =r ^ seems ' {videiur) : nor to 

use videri (but appartre) when appears = * is manifest ;' or < nuthes iU 
appearance, 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By * 1hen*B* meaning *at that time^* and ^therefore^* and *next.* 
(a) Tbsn, ss*atthattimef* tum tunc; ss ^next^* delude; := *iherO' 
f&re^ igitur, Ac 

22. * Men ' is often used for * soldiers,' inXLites, * His men * should be * «us' if 

there is any reference to their commander : if not, milites, * t^ ooldiersj 

23. 'Before* a town should bead, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to *tmV to *be pleased,' Ac, ve22e, not digere, Ac: 

e. g. ' if you had dwsen to do this ' {si vohdsses), 
26. In modem English there is often used for thither^ and must be translated by 
the adverbs meaning ' to that place* (kue^ illue, Ac) 

26. * Crime * is not crimen (which is < a charge^* * an aceusalion ') but acetuc, faei- 

nus, Ac. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled cifter a quarrel, reconeiliari in gratiam e x immidJtns^ Ac 

(2) Immediately after the battle, co^festim a prcelio. 

28. Take care not to translate in by ^in,* in the following construction : 
(1) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Gnscos, 

29. In 'VdsisUfe* let 'this* with 'life* agree: 
* Hoc id, or iUud, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an Im- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
withef— ef/ aut-^^aUt e. g. cum.dnoctt£moddxur7U>m4tu, 
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perfect or fut. indicative, where mar idiom would lead ua to use the 

present, 
(a) When a preterU duty, Ac, exista, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 

often used, especially when it is a general duty, {Madvig. 308.) 
j:^ Hence, when *you ougW = *you ought (but do not),* use de6e- 

6am or oportebaL 
(6) When cughi refers to what wUl be right or proper, vhen or after some- 

' thing has taken place, use opartebii, debtbo. 
(1) The * after* is often implied by an abl. absol., the participle being of the 

passive voice. 

31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the compUtion of 

every precedent action, and ihe ftihirity of eveiy futwre action, 
(a) Remember that ihejut, perf, of direct becomes the pluperf. avJbj, in 
oblique narration. 

32. When one verb has ^indeed,* and the next *6u<,' take care not to omU the 

promofun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by Hb&qwdeans if it is ego, write eqwr 
denn for ego qmdem.* 

(Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 

{Lot.) Non rieit ille quidem, sed tubrieii, 

33. When for 'so thai* (introducing a consequence) you could put *m eueh a 

manner, that,* take care not to use u/ only, but ita^-ul, placing the Ua 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense, as Utera, castra, Ac, 
J^ But observe, urn and temi are used, not eingtUi or trim. 



* For e^idem, though probably not compounded of ego quidem, is yet used 
wltere quidem with the personal pronoun would be used for the second or third 
person. 
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or 

DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 



English. LikTiK. 

JL AU^who or tpkiiA, &c. > Often : — aU — as-many-oM (omncs •• 

All men — ^who. > quotquot) : which is stronger ; =r aJi 

toUktmt exception, 
2. niis was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 



( Nothing ia beautiful, but what. 
^ Tfuu * * 



{poatea demum). 



J Those things only are beautiful, Thoee tMngaatUngth (ea demum) 
( whidt. which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Ctuem tuintelligis munim ligneuml 

wall? 

4. I am reproached with Ignorance. Ignorance is objected (pbjidtur or ex 

probratur, wmch is stronger) to m* 
Pabticipial Svbstantivx. 
B. [Norn.] Grieving. Doldre. 

Your tparing the conquered is a It is a great tiling, thai you have spare*, 
great thing. the conquered. 

glagnum est, quod victis jN^^erciffi.] 
olfire. 
[SepeeoaH ituimylant, quod dolert 
mtermiterint,] 

7. Fbom, with part, subst. : — 

(1) Th prevent any thing from being Prohibwre—tHiquidJieri* {rare), 
done* neJUd, 

quominuafai, 

(2) Either/rom thinking, that, &c. Sioeeoquod^exittimarent^&o 

(3) ^e 6iA ii from rememhtiring. Ex eo quod meminiaaet^Ac 

(4) JPar/rom doing this, Ac. Tantum abeat, ut hoc faciat^ 

Uty <&C. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- Aon i^uoei aspernaretui'—sed quod, Ac. 
cause, Ac. 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; ot partic. in duo (in 
agreement).] 



« Principally with the inf. pass. : ignaa fieri ineaairiopr0hik4i (Oat.)i 
^pr0hibuitmigrari Feio*(UY.). 
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Enousr. 
By doing this. 
9. In:- 

To be wrong in thinlnng, &c, 
•0. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing wUkoui being 
oMktd. 

(2) He went away wUhout reading 
tne letter. 

(3) Many praise poets vi^Aau/u?u2er- 
•tanding them. 

(4) He never praised him toithtnU 
adding, do. 

(5) Nor ever saw him iH^Aott^ eoZ^tn^ 
nim a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but nai 
wthoui perceiving, &c. 

(7) I enjoy any thing wiihoiU per- 
ceiving, &C. 

11. To :-*Generaljv ad, with part* in 

dus. See Obe. on For. 

12. Through : — By part, in dtu, abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, From 
(2). 
•12. Op:— The gerund in di, or the 
part, in due. in the gen.^ is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 
(1) * Let nobody repent o f h a v i n g 
j>referred following/ &c. 
{^ *l do not despair of there 
D e i n ^ some one/ &c. 

(3) *l think he should repent of 
naving given up hisopinion.' 

(4) ^ They accused Socrates o f c o r- 
rupting,' Ac, 

(S)*In9tead of,* See 32. 

13. For:— 

(1) 'Pardon me for writing.* 

(2) 'To revile, abuse a man for 
naving done any thing.' 

(3) 'Many reasons occurred to me 
for thinking/ dc. 

(4) 'Ithankvoufor compelling 
me to do this.* 

(5) 'You are greatlv to blame for 
naving done this.' 

14. And not. 

And nobody, nothing, nowhere, 
never, no 



And hardly any.* 



Latin. 
(Often) *thi9 being done,* (abL abs.). 

In hoc errare, quod putem, &c 

Non rogaiua. 

He went away, the letter not being read 

{epietold nan lectd). 
Many praise poets, nor understand 

them {neque intelligunt). 
He never praised him so that he did 

not add {ut non adjieeret). 
Nor ever saw him but she ctUled him a 

fratricide (guin — c o mp ellaret), 
I 80 enjoy any thing, that I perceive 

[aliqui re Ha potior, ut animadver- 

tarn, &c.] 
1 80 enjoy any thing, that I Jo not pei^ 

ceive [aliqu&re Ua potior, ut non 

animadvertam, Ac] 



Ne quern poBniteat aeqid malui»9M^ 
Non de»perofore aliquem, <f«. 

EgoiUi, quod desuAeententid dee e^ 
siesetypcenitendumcenaeo, 

SocreUemaceueanmt, quod eorrum' 
peret,4^. 



h^noeee mihi, quod ecribam, 
Maledicere homini, curfecerit, 4^ 

MuUa mihi veniebant in mentem, 
quamobrem putarem, <f«. 

Qratia» ago, quod me {hoe faeere) 
eoegieti. 

Magna tua eat culpa, qui hoe fecerie. 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor anv 
where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid» 
qtutm, quia^uam, uaquam, un^piam, 
uUua (or auuquam). 

Nor scarcely any {neque vUuafera), 



* The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et aemper ma 
eoluU et a atudiia nostria non abhorret: (2) When ei non or oc non^noi 
rather or much more = ae non potiua {ihepottua being often expr o s oe d), si ref 
Tsrba postularet, ae non pro ae ipao loquereiur. 
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EZnsusr. 
16. Hardly aiif. 

Hardly any body. 

16. Your ) 

His > accomplishments. 
Their ^ 

17. AiTKB with the parHcipial mtbd, 

is mostly translated by the perf. 
participle. 



18. It is Und in yon to ask me, ^. 



19. I shall accomplish uhai, Ac, 



20. If they happm to do, Ac. 

21. It is ascribed, Ac. (of a general 
• truth). 

22. And then Aristotle ! (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 1 Ac. in appeale 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. t* right in sajring. 

24. Prom which. 

26. It seems lilcely [enough] that he 

will call, &c. 
28. i^br-~fM<; Ac. 



27. A strange fury. 



28. Muet (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

muat come. 
He mutt have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made ! 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
SO. JtOf eie are often used where they 
seem superfluous, e. g. 
(1) With verbs of hearing^ Uaming, 
qMrmingt doubtinff, 4^. — ^They are 
then generally followed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be 80 constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks a» he speaks. 
To do any thing as i( Ac. 
It is as is said. 

31. In the cote of the Nervii. 

32. Participial substantive with 'in- 

stead of.' 



Latoi. 

Prope nuUtte, 
Nemofere. 

Sometimee : * the accomplishment^ 
which are in you, him, than^* Ac. 

(Eng.) After having eitffered (or euf- 
feringSthiSf I went, &c. 

(Cat.) Uaving eufered this, I went, 
Ac. 

(Eng.) 4f^ eonauming the com, he 
I went, Ac. 

] (Lat.) The com being caneumedf h» 
I went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that yon 

ask me. 
{facie amice tu quidem, quod me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that (%ee or 

iUiuQ, quod, Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 

is often inserted. 
If ptTfhance they do, Ac. (ei/orte). 
It is wont {eolet) to be ascribed. 

(Often: not always.) 
What Aristotle 1 
Quid Ari^ateUe 7 

A. Tightly says (redte). 

Often * whence .** unde. 

He seems about-to-call (vtcieltfr woo- 
turue). 

Neque enirh : but non enim is not ten- 
common even in Cic ; and is to* be 
preferr^ when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a < but.' 

A certain strange fury (auidam after the 
adj. — ^this addition of quidam to an 
a4j. is very common). 

Cic. often translates tfa^s by putare. 

Vide quern in locum rempubUcam ven* 
turam putetie. 

Putandua est multum profeclsse. 

duos progressus eum putamua fecisse t 

Jn eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part in rue with Jam. 

Jam eursurwm esse. 

Examples. — 1. £^amajoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac 
C.-^2. Q,uum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, Ac.{withvi^n.) 
C.— 3. Se tto a patribus didicieee, ut 
mag^s virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. Cees. — 4. Ha Helvetios 

inetUuioe ease, Ut consuerint, Ac. 

C<e9.— 5. Ita enim definit, vi perttt^ 
batio sit. 

Jta sentit ut loquitur. 
Ba facere aliquid — tanquam* 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
biNerviit. 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, Ac, 



(2) Why do you laugh inaiead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. with * far from.* 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

<fcc. 

(2) To he far from doing any thing. 

<3) To be not far from doings &c. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, Ac. 

similar, Ac. 

(2) A, B, G, and the rest. > 
— ^— others. J 

35. Despairing. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The most wretched of a// #<«<d#. 

38. The yery oelelnated ( 



Latin. 
Quumpo»»t/, OT quum dtbeat U- 

SerCf <&c., according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted^ or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur rides ae non potiua lacrima- 
risl 

(1) Tantum abest vt-—Mi (with subi.) — 
or, if the verb has K^not* with it, 
tanhtm abest ut — ut ne — tjuidem^Ac. 

(2) Zxmge abesse tU, Ac. (e. g. ille lon- 
gissime aberit^ tU credat, Ac.) 

(3) Paidumy baud or non muUum, or 
hand proetU abesse^ ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abesss is to be used tm- 
personaUy. 

A, B, G, such. 

similar. 

A, B, G, the rest. 

Af B, G, others. 

Since he despairs, p Gonsider i^iidi 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

'Quum with sub j.) 3used. 
*ot so ancient, non ita antiquus : but. 
non valdsy nan admodum, are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched state of alL 

i Gicero, a very celebrated man. 

i Cteeio, vir daHminma, 



k^ 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. Gont^^ use of things we like^ 

But aeeidU when evils strike. ^ 

3. For crime let crimen never come, 
But aeeiuM,facimtStJlagiiium, 

4. When the word *7nen* means ^sokUerSf* these 
Should rendered be by miliiet, 

K. The bof has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a *btU* puts 0ed 
Or ai : for other meanings * but ' has got / 
* On/y,' *ex«^,' <a< Jeat^' and < iMo* with •not. 

(See Caution \i., 4 

6. A bov who is thoughtful is never perplext | 
By tnen*B meaning * at that time ' and * therefore * and ' next J I 

(See Caution 2L) { 

7. In 'thiaisUfe* let 'ihi»* with Hife' agree; 
Hoe, id or illud barbarous would be. 

8. In * «o many apiece* leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

0. After these impersonals ui | 

Or ne will be correctly put : 
Contingitf etenUy or aeeidU^ 
With restate rdiquum est and^.» 

10. Let * (kat ' translated be by qujOy 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor n«, I fear he wUl; 
Vereor u/, I fear he worCt : 



Turn fut. by subjtmctive present 
After fear: forget it dotft. 

12. By tU translate infinitive 

With ask^ command, advise^ and alrioe,^ 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for vt when there's a not. 



» So after eequitur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included beg, pray, beseech, Ac. ; under coiOEAiro^ thmf^g^ 
dire^, Ac. ; under advise, exhort, cuhnomth, persuade, impels ludbiei^ Ae» 



VERSUS MEM0RIALE8. 



1. 8VM1MV8 umrif capimubque nt possitUamuB ; ^ 
Prenduittubqub manu volumus qusBcunque ienere, 

2. Q,ul qiuerit repehit, non qiusnta iNVENiuNTUB.b 

3. Nayis, equus, currusque vshttnt ; pobtabit asellus 
Pondera, poBTABuNTque humeri : leviora fbbuntvb. 
Lsva OEBiT clipeum, vestesque gebuntub et arma. 

4. Tu 8UCCSNDE rogum ; tsedas accende facesque. 

6. VUia DS8PICIMUS : contemne periculat miles ; 
Spebne vohiptattSyfcBdaaqae libidinis Mcaa.^ 

6. Pars OBJB est litub : retinentur flumina bipis. 

7. Clau8a out Uda apebi : patefit quod rtttai apertuim,* 

8. Rarius intebdum quam NONNuNauAM esse memento. 

9. Ohm prtBteritum spectAtqne futurum.^ 

10. Bis TEBdUE augebit, minuet bis tebve notatum. 

11. Meiu JBOBA est, corpu«que JBORtu : de eorpore solo 
^GBOTUM dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
MoBBiDA, non homirus: hoec tu discrimina serves. 

12. De spaiio nusquam dicas, de tempore kunquam. 

13. Plebs tdscitf jubei at populvb, ceruetque benatus. 

14. Nemo ablativum nee habet, nee habet genUivum \ tf^Sy^*^ 

15. Particulas #»» eeqwd^ nm, tu nam fobte sequatur.f 



• But eapere arma occurs as well as mmere arma. 
b This is true of reperire, but inoenire is the general term for *jMvngt 

after seardi or examinatum, 

• Dbbpicbbb relates to what we might value op respect : contbmnebb to what 
we mxsthifear or fhir^ important : bpebnebb to what we rrUght accept^ or to ob 
jects that we might pursue, 

d Hence aperire oa {never pcUefacere) : oculoa aperire or patefacere: 
portaa {Jpres^ ostium) aperire or paiefacere ; viam aperire^ (for one occasion), 
patefacere {to throw it open). Aperire is also ' to maxe a thing visible.* Patefth 
cere often implies the permanent removal of obstacles. 

• Hence oHm-sz/ormerly^ informer days once upon a-time^ and hereafter. 

f That is, perhaps or perchance must never be/or/« (but fortasse with indie.) 
eiiCepi after the particles ft, &c. The real meaning of forte is * bv accident^* * by 
chance* and it does not Um this meaning after •<, Ac, : this is auK) the original 
meaning of perchance^ perhqps^ 

14 
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16. Dat 'fUio, 'fieior, -fado sed dat lib! -fioJ 

17. Qnicquidhabetpenoaa 'tolucbis* complectitur: 
Magna avis est : osckn praedidt voct futura. 

18. Nt potius quam non post dum, modo^ dummodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat medicamma samo : 
JEgrotum mkdeob spectat medieuTuque peritum. 

20. ^ Aiqut igiJtur* piaYuiii est *igiturqiu^ — 'idzoqus' Latinnm est.^ 

21. * Major adhue* RomaB dicebat serior etas : 

Cum Cicerone *etiam^ sed tu, et cum Cesare dicas.! 

22. FssTiNABS notes nimium. : pbopebabs virorum est 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imporurt dlcas: 
Dicere sed naant scribas si carmina, fas est.) 

24. Q,uod cemi* PBocvL esse potest ! quae fon^'tiM absunt 
Humanum effugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

26. * Non—pariUr * vites : * non— ague ' dicere fas est 

26. Nee {ntque) *vero^ habeat post se : non accipit atUem. 

ZI, Particulas tU, nt recte ksu, hkvz sequuntur.l 

28. ExiMO quae moZa sunt ; ADiModona; demebb possum 
Q^idUbtt :— haec teneas justo discrimine verba. 



f That is, the compounds of facto that retain the a, have ^ in the pttMiye. 
Cor^ieio has coitficioTf according to the rule here given : but also sometimef 
conficn, 

h That is, never use igUur when * cons^pienily ' or * therefore * follows < and .-* 
but ideo : — et ideo, atque ideoy or ideogue, 

* i That is, etiam is the classical word for ^atiU* or ^yet,* with comparatives t 
not adhue, 

) MUitee in navem immmere. Caes. Liv. : nave^ Suet. — earinee, Ov. 

k Proculf far off but witmn sight; Umge^ so far off as to be oii< ^ ti^d. 

1 But tMc neqiu are sometimes found : e. g. Liv. 24^ 3. 



yoCABULARY 



ainr = anybody qm => aliquem 

BtDg — anything qrm = aliquonim 

ci = alicui qs =s aliquos 

q& « aliquft 

cs — alicujus * means that the phrase is not fomid 

qd =s aliquid in the classics, though probably 

qo =» aliquo correct. 



Ahmse, Y. (q& re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, intemperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
ces9 .* «. g, to a. =s trespass on a 
man^s indtdgence or patience, in- 
dnlgentift., patienti^ cs immodice 
aboti). To a. a person &= rail at 
(conviciis qm cousectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
▼exaie; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhehn aby with a. (qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usus or abusus perversus). 
An a. OB a bad custom (mos pra- 
▼us). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolore). 

Access. To have a. to athg (habere 
aditnm ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(adituB ad enm est facilis). - He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Aeeessibls (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. to flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad aunt 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations. To receive athg with 
a/s (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra- 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s balance 
(par est ratio e. g. acceptorum et 
datorum, accepti et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compara 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem mducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an a. of 
his life (ab qo vite rationem ie« 
poscere). 

Acquit. To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sententiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fmctum ex q& re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci connlinm 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby's 
a. (aequi os oonnliiun: cs eonsUio 
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nti t). To do 9Ahg by aby*! a. (qd 
facere de or ex cfl conalio). 

Advocate (advoeatuB, one who assUt' 
ed toith hi* advice; patronus, one 
who pleaded the cauoe). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare nbi 
patronum or defensorem, if the per- 
eon to accused : defene causam ad 
patronam). 

Affluence. To live in a. (in omnium 
rerum abandanti& vivere. Circum- 
flaere onmibus copiie atqne in om- 
niam remm abundantift, vivere. C. 
Am, 15). 

Affront, To pat an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Ainu. To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alienH miaericordift. Tivere). To 
give a. (stipem spargere, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitions; to be 
led by a. (glorift. duci, ambitione 
teneri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (gIori& ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
Bum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (if by 
letter^ rescribere). To return no 
a. (nidlum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, of an invalid: 
libenter coenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, prsstare) invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

ArrivaL To be impatient for-— or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t Mw OS coosillo obtemperare. 



Baggage (sarclns, baggage of indi* 
vidual soldiers; im^imenta, of 
the army generally). To take tha 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tls hostes exuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
mentis exui). To fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub oners 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencum^nd themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarclnis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (hnpedi 
menta in silvas abdere). "To plun 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; t« 
drive into banishment (exsilio a^- 
cere, m exsiiium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitato 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex nrbe 
exturbare. de civitato ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aquft, et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go into 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, out lost aU 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
e;are, to send him to a fixed place, 
hut without loss of rank or goods; 
deportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. he- 
longed to the times of the Cmsars), 
To banish aby for ten years (role- 
gare in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de ot 
ab exsilio, redncere de exsilio, in 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (prcelium ter- 
restre) ; by sea (proelium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diq 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array : Ui ofier K (exer- 
citam in aciam ednoeie). To ba 
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gin the b>. ; to join b. (pitnliani com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (pixBlium 
or pQgnam facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inter' 
vol: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam mte- 
grare, pnalinm redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of freeh . troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. (proelio or 
pugn& superiorem discedere ; victo- 
rem proelio excedere). To win a b. 
(secundo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
n& inferiorera discedere: prcelio 
viuci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverso Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
nandi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit See Advantage. 

Blame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one* 8 self, 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterum con- 
fert). To be to b. (in nox& esse or 
teneri ; in culp& esse). 

Blood, To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for bl (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (mnlto sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patri& pro- 
fundere; sanguinem suum patriie 
largiri). To l^ connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (cib- 
dem or san|hinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
ter»). 
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Body, The body is worn out, • g 

with labors, diseases (conficitnr). 
Bury, Buried, Burial See Funeral 

C. 

Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune, 
Misery, C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby's mis- 
ery or c. (calaroitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afflic- 
tion or misery (in mails esse or ja- 
cere ; malls urgeri : in miserift, esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cs 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibSre calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be bom 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To' be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances, According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re nat&— ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parvie res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns). C.'s of the 
time (tempera {pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio : temporum vincula. C Fam 
X. 6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (coelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (algo- 
ris, frigOris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example. 

Corn; Provisions. Com is rising or 
getting up (anndna carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is failmff 
(laxat or levaturt). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv 93, S5. 

t Hence, to lower the price o/c, anno- 
nam levare or laxare ; to raise it, keep 
or force it up, incendere— abo excando* 
facere, flaneJlare. 
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their e. (mmonam or frmnentom 
eomprimere). To be straitened for 
proi^none: to be in want of a (re 
frnmentarii laborare). FhnrisioDB 
■re ■earoe (uinon& laborator). To 
get in a better supply of c., to 
remedy their deficient sui^ly of c. 
(rei (ramentari0 mederi : rem fni- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c 
(frmnentom imperare ciyitatibos). 
DeamesB, cheapness of p. (annone 
caritas, yUitas). 



P%nger, Endanger^ Peril To un- 
dergo d. (pericninm obire, adire, 
lubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
wlf to d. (in periculum se oflerre, se 
infeire, in discrimen se conferre, 
inferre» or objiceret). To peril oae's 
life for aby (inferre se in pericnium 
capitis atque vitie discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
pericuii ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum» maximum in periculum qm 
addacere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pne- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versari, in dubio 
eBBe '-of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in mazunum pericu- 
lum et eztremum piene discrimen 
addnctum esse — of things : in pne- 
cjpiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d's (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pericula: from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ah 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t Not se periculo exponere^ 



Athg is eadangeied (qd in ( 
men venlt). 

Darkness; Dark: Ohmmrityt Oh* 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras ebduoere^ or oboeoritatem 
et tenebras offimdere). To be or 
remain in darimeas; to be Tested 
in obscnrity (in tenebris Utere ; ob- 
scnritate involntum latdre). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occnltatum et circumfuvom 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscuro loco natus> obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res ebscuras ezplanare: 
res involutes explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d. 
(violent^, morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: eommit snieide 
(suA, se man a interficere: mortem 
Bibi cousciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (fsque 
auimo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d. 
(morte multare ; supplicio ajQicere). 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demu to d. (capitis or capita dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qa re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per mediam a vit& 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu pene emori, Ter. 
risu pene cormere. C.) To reai 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret. To les- 
sen the regret that athg causes 
(lenire desiderinm quod qs ex q4 re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderinm refricare). To pine 
away with a longing dL (desiderio 
confici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cuimlitatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, lU, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, teatari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisoi ; ia 
morbum cadere, incidere). To fidi 
into bad health (m a dvawaui Tato* 
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todinem inddMo). To be danger- 
onriy ill (in periciilo6iim morbam 
impUcftri). To be severely ill 
(fft^yi or gnyion morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infirmft. atqae 
egrft. yaletadine esse). To be poor- 
ly (l^^itof iBgrotare, minus belle 
valSre). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibns aBgrnm ease). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (legrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, urgeri; novissim& vale- 
tudine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo legrum 
esse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum impHcitum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
reoreari; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recidere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a £sease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
ad. (morbo curationem adhibSre: 
to a permm, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies aest d. s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 



Endanger, see Daiiger, 

Error, Mistake. To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
eaM or veisan). To see one's m. 
(erratum snum agnoscere). To lead 
aby mto e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or oonjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(emrem ci eripere, extorquSre). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy, 
To produce an e. (exemplum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitandum). To propose aby an e. 
fbr imitatioii (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandnm). To Mt a 
badt e. to others (mall eoe exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e. (seqai es 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. hf aby 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a pernicious e. 
(prodere in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formaro in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
caus&). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum pnebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an e. 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientiie). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athgr (qd cs rei excusa- 
Uone defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci). 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect. To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci mov6re,t 
commovfiro, dare, aflbne : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or comes up to 
men's c's (opinioni hominum re- 



t PeMMtmi for very bad. 
t Alto de : quantum tn ndhi mof as ejc 
qMotationem 00 senncoe BttmU. 
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■pondet ; omnium ezi^unatioiii sa- 
tisfacit: tur^patte* fActn, superat: 
disappointt them, fallit). To eur- 
pa9 o. (esipectationem Tincere). 

F. 

Fate. All will suffer the same f. 
(omnes enudem fortoniB exitum 
laturi sunt). To submit calmly to 
my tf whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque casum fortona invezerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my t, whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum ease). 
If you are fated to— (si ttbi fatum 
est, with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fnlmina fortune). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuua ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite, My f. Dicearchus (deli- 
cisB mes, Diciearchus). That f. 
Panetius of yours (Panistius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby*s f. (in gratift, 
cs or cum qot esse, gratlosum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratift. florere). To 
obtain aby's f. (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi colligere 
or conciliare). To court aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
(gratiam cs amittere. gratift. cs ex- 
cidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
apud qm magnd. in gratift. ponere). 
To ask as a f; (beneficii g^itiaeque 
loco petere, ut, &c.) : to gr int as a 
f. (beneficii gratiaeque caus i conce- 
dere). 

Wingers. See Hand. 



t With everybody (apud omnes). 



Flight, Jfy, flee, Escape, RouL .To 
Intake one's self to 1 (in fugam bs 
conferre, dare, or conjioere). To 
put to t (in fu^am dare, verterOf 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's t 
(fugam ci claudere or interclodflre) 
To seek for safety by £ (fuglL aalu- 
tem petere). To save one's self or 
escape by f. (ex f ug& evadere, fogft 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
hujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fugft 
effusft, castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fugft. locum petere : con^- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fufirfL 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ampio, ap- 
paratisNmo, &c. funere efl^rre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humare). 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivnm 
terr& obrui); To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchro car6re). To be 
buried in oblivion (obUvione obrai, 
obrlitum esse) : in the waves (ondis 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(qusstum facere in qo): of athg 
(lucrum facere ex qft. re). To ob- 
tain immense profits (magnos qaios- 
tus priedasque facere). To tarn 
athg to profit (quasstui h'^bere qd). 
To count athg g. (in lucro qd po- 
nere: putare esse de lucre, depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renowny 
credit, &c. (laudem sibi pardre or 
colligere, gloriam querere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an^ eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To -cover a man with 
immortal glory (immortali glori& 
qm afficore, sempiternse glorisB qm 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a treo (arl^orem inse- 
rere. surculum arbori inaereie). To 
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|r. a good pear on a wild stock 
(pinim bonam in pirom siJYaticam 
inserero). 
Chrafting, insitio. 



Hand, Traditional, Fingers, Art, 
To have a work, = l^k, in h. 
(opus in manibus habere). To 
take in one's h.'s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(mana tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. X. e, to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(quoestio que nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostrft, manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditnst). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fngit, elabi- 
tur, or excldit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de mauibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
causA. manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afferre, iuferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stindre a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'sl (hujus rei potes- 
tas oranis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

Health (valetudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take groat care of 
your h. (valetudini tue servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
cau8&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones (r e2«^u« obtvmanotu) 
per manus traditae. 

X So, to be placed in ymtr hands, in vestrft 
manu titam ease. 

1 -I* 



care of, oiie's h. (valetudinem nef- 
ligere: valetudini parum parcere)* 
To drink aby's good h. (salutenlk el 
propinare. Plant. *amicum nomi- 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h* 
(adversa, egra, infirma valetudo). 
Your weak h. oi weak state of h. 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tuie). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ex- 
cusare, &c. valetudo = bad healthy 
just as in, " to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health,** <<hifl 
health will not suffer him, &c" 
it is implied that bad health m 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bon& 
valetudine uti: excellent, optimft.). 
To be in an indifferent state of h. 
(valetudine minus commode uti). 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercise (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus amit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (recte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer,' To take the h. (ad 
gubemaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig. of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublics sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bemacula reipublics tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipubliCSB prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
088 repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or qtiit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recedere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honare habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habSre pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon aby (effundere, 
si ita viSft honores in qm). To be* 

t These words show that this was aa 
uncommon expression. 
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. rtow dhrine b.'s on why (deoram 
hoDoras ci tribaere). To raiM a 
man to, or place him in, potto of h. 
(boncarem ci daro, mandare, cre- 
dere, committore). To arrire at 
h.'s (ad bonores venire, penrenire). 
To climb to h/s (ad bonores as- 
cend<>re). To pay or sbow h. to 
aby (honorem ci babere, Nep., to 
a superior), 

I. 

In, Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in oar favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In tbe eyes of men 
(apnd bomiues). In breadtb (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudinem, 
&«.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury; Wrong, To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
iiiferre, imponere, &ki, ; injurift. qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
acctpere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinere inju- 
ria). To pardon an i. at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.*8 or w.*s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (ccenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vocare). 

J. 

Judge, Judgmentt Sentence, Opinion. 
To acquii^e in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recosare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtom ju- 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. about athg (facere judicium de qH 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's o. 
(cs judicium exquirere). To stand or 
abide by aby's j. (cs judicio stare). 



Let others judge (alionun sit j«« 
dicium). I have always been of o. 
(meum semper judicium fnit). T« 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere). 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(snbjicere se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homorai 
judicii). 

K. 

Knot, To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
neclere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hiec 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionem). 



Law, To bring in a bill ; to prapfmo 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass 'a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
cire, ut or ne ; of the people). To 

give l.'s to a state — of a ruler (leges 
are or coustituere ci civitati). 
To impose l.*s on a state— of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow L's (leges 
evertere or pervertero). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (legi frandem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem snadere): 
not to pass one (legem disuuadere). 
To oppose the passing oi a 1. by hia 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare legi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (legi obrogare). To trampls 



t i. c. of a Tribune of the people. 
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• L uiMlerfoot (le^m concnlcare). 
To BM that a ]. 18 pat in force or 
itrictly executed (efficere ut lex 
▼aleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the paBBing of a 1. (legem 
fene): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dico : witk gen. of Uiw). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
servare, conservare). 
A Hter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a I. (iiullam 
literam scribere). To know a single 
1. of Greek (unam literam Giecam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
8. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence. To 
write a I. (epistolam scribere , exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. 1 o aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare): to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqni or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with L's (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas expetere, reqoirere, de- 
siderare). By I. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books. To bury one's self in one's 
B.'s or b.'8 (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote- one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(Uteris deditus). To return to his 
8.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (in literas se referre). 
To devour b.*s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere astatem 
in literis). To have paid even the 
■lightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasse. Q.) 

Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litens interiores [qusdam] 
et reconditas) : — ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Lifct Live. As sure as I live I will, 
Slc. (ita vivam. ut, &4i., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo— 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (q& re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunift. vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's 1. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare aby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's I. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite hiere qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vitsB periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
mouis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or conmion 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's^ 
1. (omnem suam vitam consumere, 
or fBtatem agere in qk re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vitfls). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this I. (abire e vitA,: hine 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; molliter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has oone 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures meaB a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent: 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. c. a ewdenmed person** : os ritas pM^ 
cere, v s general exprtseUm. 
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M. 

Memory; RecoUeetion. As far as 
my m. or r. goes (ut mea est me- 
moria). To recall or bring athg to 
aby's r. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, redocere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei redocere). Athe has slipped 
my m. (memori& qd ezcessit, de- 
lapsam est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam yivam tone- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare; exercere). To refresh the 
m., or mb up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (meft. memori&). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memori& vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
pertorbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(toti. roente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
cnn to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &>c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam afFert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci animj aciem 
pmstringere). To be of another m. 
(in ali& volnntate esse). Not to 
mind [aa be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
eourae, when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
ingeniif animi, mentis prsestringere. 
C.) 

Mistake. See Error. 

Mtist He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inference (pu- 
tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

Name ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on 
athg (uomen ci rei ponere or impo- 
nere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be subst, Infin., or 
sentence with ut. The thing may also 
be in the gtn. : in mentem mihi venit cs 



(ex q& re nomen raperiret). Foi 
that I thmk is his name (nam, vt 
opinor, hoc nomen est). To ea8 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). His 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnam est) 
A certain foreigner Camelos by n. 
(qnidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Cameli): whose n. was Camelos 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(liters sine nomine scriptie). An 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poems (carmina in- 
certis auctoribos vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse libenun). 
Chfod-Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
praastat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimea ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-a of 
men, t. e. by some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (horns 
sine existimatione ; e& existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (conmiittere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). T« 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (false in earn venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare) 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. soffen 
(de existimatione sak qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentom existima- 



t Or ab qft re nomen trahere. 

t Cs verlri»t if a message is put in aby's 
mouth : cm nomine j when an inferior acts 
in the name, and by the authority of a 
superior. 
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are: cs ezistimationi consulere, 
servire: cs ezistimationem yiolare, 
ofiendere, oppugnare : defeDdere, 
tueri: exiBtimationem ooii8fi|Tare,re- 

tinere. Ezistimatio inUgra (un- 

blemished), pneclara, sanctiBsima. 
existimatio in discrimen yenit {is 
endangered). 
NeeeeaarUy, This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &.C. with sulj.) 

O. 

Oath. To observe my o. (jusjarandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurcjurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity- 
of an o. (jurisjaraudi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (juriejarandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of oar senses 
(qu8B sub seusus cadunt; or qus 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agere, ut, Slc.) This ought to be 
their first o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (omnia ad qd revo- 
care, referre, or omnia q& re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obeiaele. Athg is an o. in the way 
of acoomplishmg athg (est qd im- 
pedimeuto ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que unpedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an a or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci afferre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium ; Unpopularity. To bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into o. /in- 
.vidiam ci conflare or facere). Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subire) To 
increase aby's unpopularity (os in- 
vidiam augSre, inflammare). 

Opinion, See Judgment, In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (eve!- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
uum pervadunt) : are shaken oi 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun* 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con- 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defeuduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diuturnitate 
eztabescunt). His present political 
o.'s (ea qu89 de republics nunc 
sentit or sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity, [OccaeiOjfacultae, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur): is wanting (deest): is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o. 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (occasionem 
urgere). 

Otoe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c. 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, for- > 
tunas, liberoB, arbitrari§). 

P. 

Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p^ 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordisB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primas 
agere). To surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (ci|| cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex animo evellere. 
t Simu lac potestas primum data e 
ft In Pison. ii. $ 25. See L{f9, 
11 Or ad qm. >v. 
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Pmi; Shm-e. To call or invite aby 
to a ahan (in partem Yocare). 

Pathetic. To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnA. com miseiicordiA. 
pnmnntiare). 

Peace, To me for p. (pacem petere, 
precibua ezposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
couBtituere, componere-^tot^A abtft 
com qo). To ofl^r aby terms of p. 
(ci nltro pacia conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem firangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
4iug a p. (pace infecUl). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

PUa. See Excuse, 

Pleasure. To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficieniem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, pardre). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fraeudaB 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubeuter). With great p. (luben- 
tiasime). P. tickles the senses 
(voluptas sensus titillat). To give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dedere, or totnm se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
increase p. (voluptatem augere, 
amplificare). To be soothed--cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
rumpi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Poeeession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
c« bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessione 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg one's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give ^up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Power. To have aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd in potestato sak lui» 
here). To have p. of life and death 
(vitiB necisqne potestatem habere. 
C.) Athg is in my p. (sitnm eet 
qd in potestato me4 ; est qd faenl- 
tatis meiB). To fall into aby'a p. 
(in cs potestatem cadere). To re- 
duce under one's p. (redigere in 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub cs 
potestatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promfssum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pio- 
misso stare): to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efficere, solvere): to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or place reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 



Question. The q. is put; b pot to 
the vote; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afferre possun^ 
I have good r.'s for being silent, or 
for my silence (constat nobis sUen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afifene, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicarC) exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not without r. (nee injuriA.). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per- 
sonal religion; res divinas, of re- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserere). 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sus- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur) : aby's ears (ad cs 
aures pervSnit). To spread a r. of 
aitbg (famam cs r^ dissipare). A 
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w, begins to be whispered about or 
eiiciUated finom any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing etinent ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nuntiat). To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque seimone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest, Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diatnrno 
labore quiescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quieti 
se dare or tradere). 

Reward. To give a r. to aby (prae- 
miom ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(pnemio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: pnemium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (prsmio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm premio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(premium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre): for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

Uiek. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Uout (pellere, profligare). See Flight. 

S. 

9ay. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sides (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To 8. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C.) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

School To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with abv (qm ci 
in djBciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Pramhtm ei deferrej of a state reward- 
ing merit by a public act, by public hon- 
ors, &e. 



boy to i^ublic s.t (scholarum fte« 
quentie et velut publicis precep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to be of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off* the s. (exsibilare ; 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctrine) 
To pursue these s.'s (hec studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these s.'s (hec 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.fi Before the t. (ante tempus). 
To leave one's self no t. for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ad, 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium or 
moram iuterponere). All the 1 1 
can spare fin athg (quod mihi de re 
q& temporis datur). To have t to 
do athg (cs rei faciende tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, &«. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) It is t 
to, &.C. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
di£ferendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (differendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qk re ponere or consu- 
mere; ad qm rem conferre). To 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gerende 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, ttudia extra Umep 
proftrre. PKn. 

t Truths Veritas. 

4 Im^ediateljr or some time afterward^ 
eomftsttm out ex intervaUo 
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dimittare). To sleep ibe t away 
(tempori indormiie, i^iZ. 3, 14). 
To happen at a most inconveuient 
t (in alieniwrnnm tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t (fieri 
ad punctnm temporis, C Tuae, I, 
34,82). 

U. 

Under, To be u. aby's command 
(esse sub os imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cs potestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our u. comprehends 
(intelligeutia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u. (in qo inest or est intelli- 
geutia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
teHigentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthiness. To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(abesse ab injuria, temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 



Vex. To bcf vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestid, 
affici ; all with ex qa re). To be 
vexed that (aegre, mviter, moieste 
fero ; with ace. ana inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vVc- 
iortam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione disseutire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, ut, &c.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de vil. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.*s: or there are two w.*s of 
teaching these things (hiec dupli- 
cem habent docendi viam). To 
search out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas reiinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm iby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
nino nullum facere posse). To 
define one's w.'s (verba definire et 
dewaibere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.*8 to you (tribus verbis te volo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip* 
turti). To have w.'s with aby (al- 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo verbo 
concertasse cum qo). To waste 
w.'s (verba frustra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aures 
prsbere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne* 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use aw. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi> 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententid, desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de q£t re poni solet). To in- 
clude two liotions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. _ Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., uotiouem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue is 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 



Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugum 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake oft, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig.: exuere, to do it gradually; 
to slip itqff). To bring aby under 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). To submit to the 
y (jugum accipere). 

t If the word in apposition is an adj. 
the following passage of Cicero is a good 
'example: ^'^To the word happy,** 4^-^ 
huic verbo, quum betOum dicimus, fc " 
5, 29. 
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Aiccuracy^ diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act a plai/y docere fabulam {of tlwse 
who gel it upy <f»c.j and of the author) : 
agcrc {of the player acting his 
part) 

Again and again^ etiam atque etiam 
(=i»«ry earnestly with verbs 
of entreating). ^^ several times^ 
oft e n : iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et sffipius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the strearn, amne or flumine 
adverse [710/ fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /=: make an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quoconvCnit. H^ agreed, inter noa 
convdnit. Even the consiUswere not 
thoroughly agreed^ ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L, 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond withf answer to, consentire 
cum qui re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty^ summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological teTm\ 
or by Deus only for * the Almighty. 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O. M. 

Appear z=z * make his appearance 
amongst us * {of one who is aead^ ^c-)' 
exsistete. 

ss • «eem/ videri (fwt apparSre). 

= * to be manifest^* appardre 

/♦.o/ ir^deri). 

/k^t^^ [in a dreamy, ostendere se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; per 
Bomnum, quiete, per quietem ; which 
likeness appears in their bodies^ qusB 
similitudo m corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear in any bodifs eyes^ judicio ci^us 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui * 
esse apud quem. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

{comes) : iUucescit {begins to shine). 

Assert, dicere, aflirmare [not aaserere]. 

Author, scriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used qf a 
fieraon), auctor. A weigXty authority, 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting of a 



Break, To break down a bridge, p<m- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangere]. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus, 
prsBstantissimus ; or scriptor primsB 
classis. Cic. [Gellius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), prseesse. 

Compassion, FVom compassion, miee' 
ricordiE captus, ductus, or permotus. 



popu- 

w 



Demagogues, concionatores 
lares, or populares homines.' ^_^ 
demagogi be used quos Grasci dicunt, 
or ut GrBBCO verbo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other. Inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not invicem. 



iu.^j Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
on the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
public. 

t Th aA again and a^ain, etiam atqu6 etiam ; or iterum et BSBpius rogare 
JM etiam atque etiam if nerer rea% numerical* 
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BzAavsBATB: ezacuere {Nep,)\ in- 
fensum reddera : iram cujus inoen- 
dera. [EzaBpenure, exacerbare. IJ».'\ 

Experience, usua remm, \iBMs[not ez- 
periendaj. Fromcxperienee^ie^MSMii 
exitn doctus, ezpertiu ifrom my own 
•xperiencc^ ezpertus in me, ezpertus. 

\FUh out mlhgfnm abpt ab qo qd eipia- 

cari, C 
Fitok : in ' to loaejlesh,* * gainjlesh,* ^c, 

corpus amittere [not carnem]. > 
Fleshly {of pleoMures, 4re.\ ky gen,, 

corporis. 

Oreek, To oi^ak Greek or good Greek, 

GroBce loqui. 
Grow (an old man, 4"^* —* become*), fieri. 

Health, valetudo.—GotNf health, sanitas : 
bona or prospera valetudo {not vale- 
tudo on/y).— salus {the continued state 
or freseroation of good health.) 

Imagine (1) ss to form a representaiion 
in the mind^ animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitations fingere or depin- 
gere : — proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) := conjecture^ con- 
jecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
[fijriinaginari belongs to the silver 
age]. (3) = to entertam an unfounded 
notion^ opinari, in opinions esse : in- 
duisse sibi fisLlsam cujus rei per- 
suasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( =s dream U). (4) I imagine {insert- 
ed in a sentence)^ opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style^ inquinatua 
sermOi inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody ^ tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Q;uint. Plin.iun.]. 

Inspire anybody with nape^feari <f>c., 
spem, admirationem, fofmidinem, 
cui injicere. 

— ^— — anybody with a desire, quern 
cupiditate cujus rei faciendsB inci- 
tare, or incitare ad ali(][uid faciendum. 

Inspired^ afflatus numme dlvino; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; Instinctus 
divino apiritu. 

Invite {to supper, Ac), invitare {by 
word of mouth) : vocare (6y a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [* quum eam 
urbem sibi Mitnridates Asis januam 
fore putasset, qud efractd et revidsd 
tota pateret provincia.' C] 

Latin. Tb speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latine dicere, loquL 



Mere^tdly[not misericorditer, fru/Jcunr 
misericordia or miseratione, miseri- 
cordii captus, &c. Th deal merci- 
fully with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordia uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se praebere 
in aliquem. 

Oifer violence, vim afierre alicui. 

One or two, unus et alter, anus itemqna 

alter. Unus alcerve {^one or at 

most two). 
Open a way or road (e. g.bythe sword), 

viam aperire, patefacere. L. 
Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 

tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 

opportunity of doing any thin^ is of- 

jered, locus faciendss alicujus rei 

datur. 

i Palm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honorea 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere {not honorem cui ezhib^re). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces lacere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere {€.). preces mittere {Lio.). 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, ^.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis \not probabilis, 
which means, * respectable,' ' tolerably 
ffood']. It seems probable that MUo 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r {but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
&c.) afiferre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tea* 



timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



Pure {of style), ]3urus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sincentas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriptorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afiferre, proferre 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when = Aground,* 'mo' 
tive.* To bring another reason, al« 
teram afiferre rationem or causam. 

Severe {of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas etfiindere si 

profundere. 
Shed blood ss kill, occidere. 
Slay oneself {lay violent hand* on om 
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P-. MJ^ dU by 011^8 ovm hands^ commit 
nttcide)f se interimere,«mortem sibi 
consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

. ferre ; se multare morte.* 

Sp«^. The thing speaks for itself, si 

/ res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipsoloqueretur. C. 
Style, oratio, dictio, genus scrlbendi or 

dicendi. 
■ Tb express onesdftny or to vos- 

8€ss a good style {of a Latin atUkor) 



isy oratione emendatfi et Latin& uti ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commit), mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, <&c. ; mort«m ultro 
oppetere {when the death is not com.' 
mUted by on^s ovm hands ; i. e. if 
virile til not actual, suicide). 

Think highly of, <f*c., de aliquo magni* 
iice sentire. 



9; manuji sibi afTerre : manu sibi vitam ezhauiire. (O 



INDEX £, 



ENGLISH. 



[Q stands for Q^e^um». — The numerals refer to the First Part of 
Latin Prose Composition.] 



A, sometimes translated by tUiquU, 

quispioTHf or quidanif 39^. 
abandoned, perdUus. 
able (to be), pasae^ ^ire(queo\ 125, e. 
Abdera (of), Abdtntea^ G. sb. 
abilities, ingenium {sing.). 
abound, abundare {abl.). 
about ( s concerning), de (abl.). 
about ( = nearly), /«r«, aao. ; circiUr, 

prep. 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his), absena. 
absent (to be), abesse^ 227. 
abstain from, temperare ab, 220. 
abundance o^ abunde^ adv. (gen.). 
acceptable gratuty 212. 
acciaent (by), caau. 
accompany, comUaH. 
accomplish, conjicerey fee, feet. 
account : on — of, ergo ( gen.) : 207. 
accuse, aecuaare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incuaare (gen. of charge), 
accused-person, reua. 
accustomed (to be), aalerey aolitua. 
acquainted, to become, noacere^ 385. 
acquit, ahaolverey aolVy aolvi (gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capUia abaoL- 

vere. 
adapted, accommodatuay 212. 
addition : in — to this, hue cmedUy acce- 

debaty&CybU. 
adherents (his own), am. 
adjure, obteatari (aec.). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, conHlium inire or 

capere. 
advantage, emolumantum. 



advantageous : to be, prodesae (daL). 
advantageous: to be very — ^magndt 

utUitaii ease, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adverace. 
advice, conailimn. 
advise, suadere (dat.) See 222; mo- 

nere (with ace. of person) ; both 

with vi, ne, by 75. 
affair, rea. 

afraid : to be — , timer e, vereri, S. 99, e. 
afterwards, poatea: with nouns of 

time : poat, used adverbially, 
after ^before a aenitfnce), poatquam. Seo 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace). 
after the battle, (confestim) a proBlto. 
again and again, ettam aique etiam. 
again from the beginning, ab integro. 
against, adversua (ace.) ; in (with aec, ; 

of feelings, actions, &c., against a 

person), 
against his will, invitus (od;.). 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito 

364. 
age ( = time of lifeV mtas, aHa. 
age (of that or sucn), idcstatia \icn a 
age (of what 1) quid tBiatia ? p°"> /** 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), inc«nau» 

animwn, 298. 
ago, ab/Unc (to precede the subst or 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratua, 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (bcc. with infin.), 
agricultural operations, rea ruatiece. 
all, omnia, cunctua / ( = whole), i 

aua, tottia. 
all together, cuncti untverm, 443. 
all over again, ab iniegro. 
all taken ons by one, singulu 
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allowed: it ia— , eanatat (oee. with 
ifi/En.). 

allowed : I am — , licei mihi, 

allow it to happen, commiUere tit, 

almost, propCf j^€Bne. 

alihost: I — thmk, haudado artj 161. 
(See note on Diff. 26.) 

alone, Bohia; or (if one person)- untM. 

Alps, AlpeSf G. turn. 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun ideTiiy 387. 

altar, ara. 

although, 451, and Q,. on § 56. 

although indeed, guamquam (indie.). 

always, after niperlat. by quiiqiu. See 

a man ( = any : indef.), quia, 

amanuensis, a manu »ervu8. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace» 

amuse, ddectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; ' to me and you,' in Lat. 

* to me with you,* p. 78. 
and that too, not—, nee w, 385. 
anger, ira, 
angry : to be — , iraaci (dot.): siuxetuere 

{dot.) 222. 
animal, animal^ alia. 
another, aiter^ era^ <&c. G. alteriua : an- 
swering to ^ it ia (me iking* cdmd^ 

3d. 
another man's, alienua. 
answer, reapondire {dat.). 
antiquity, antiquitaa. 
any ♦ (alter expera), omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whither), uaquamf 

402. 
any man may, eujuavia eat. (See 

389-92.) 
appeal to, ajypeUare {aec.). 
appear, (=« seem), videri {viaua). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, tncumberein (with 

ace.^ ; culm, cubit. 
approved (valour, Ac.,) apeetatua. 
anus, to take, arma caper e. 
army, exercitua, iLa. 
arrived at: men have ", vejUum eat. 

296. 
arrow, aagiita. 
as, after tam^ talia, tanhia^ tot, is, quam, 

mtantua, qualia, miot, respectively. 
as, after idem, qui, 46 (or ac, ataue). 
•8 far as I know, quod aciam, 5o. 
ae far as I can, quoa dejua facere poa- 

auMf 612. 



as far as possible, > qtumd ejus fieri 
as far as can be done, ) potest, 512. 
as it were, quasi. 
as soon as, aimvl ae;ut primum ; quum 

primum; ubi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after * such ' or * «a ' in a nega- 
tive sentence, quin (85) : if ' such * 

or * flo ' were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti veniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reum facere 

devi. 
assist, auxUiari, adjUvare, opitularis 

siibUvare, succurrere, subvenire, 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybooy's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem, 396. 
at, of place near which a battle is 

fought, &c., apud (or odf), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a mulibua pas- 

auum duobu8j 348. 
at two miles off, a millibua pasauum 

duobua. 
Athens, Athena. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; diXigena (with 

gen.), 183. ^ ^ 

attack, adgredi, greaata; adortn. ortua 

{ace), 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienua, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auetoritaa. 
aware, to be, intdUgere. 



B. 



Bagffage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hinaroTieea), 
banish, pellere ex civitate (pepul,j}ula), 
banished from, extorria (ahl,), 27o. 
banquet, convivium. 
barbarian, barbarua. 
base, turpia. 
battle, bellum. 

battle of CannsB, pu^na Cannensis, 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre [tut, lat, 33). 
beasts, ferce. 

beaten (to be), voffulare {ab), 
become, Jieri, factua awn, 
become acquainted with, noaeere, 38& 



« The pronouns and adverbs for *afiy' may be exhibited In a csoBTenlen^ind 
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beoorainff (to be) decire (aee.), 

befrl, aecidere {dot.). 

before, adv. cmtea, 

before, jirep. ante {aee.), 

before (standing: before a sentence), 

antequam, 498, Ac. 
before one's eyes, 06 octdos. 
behold, adspicercy iOf spex^ tpeet, 
beg, peUre^ petvOy petU^ ah. 
begin, coepiaae {hegan^ before pass. inf. 

aeptu* ttty 
beginning, inUitan. 
beueve, crtdtrty {dot.) eredid^ credii. 
believe, I can scarcely — ^ vixcredidt- 

Tvm^ 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mtAi erediiwr, 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, beruficium, 
benefit, v. ienefacere {dat.). 
bereave, orbare {abl.). 
beseech, obaecrare. 
bespatter. iod8petvere{aUqmd<dicui, 

best, optvtnus. 

betrayer, prodUar. 
better, meUor. 

better : it is — (=» more Mt^factory^ 
preferable), mjHua eat, 116. Ex. 34, 



better : it would have been — , taUuM m 

uUliu8fuit,426{S). 
between, inter. 

beware of, caverey car, caut, 233. 
bird, avis: (great bird) alea. Voluerk 

=s any winged creature, 
black, n^er. 
blame, culvare. 
bleed afresn (of a wound), rerrtidescere, 

erudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour! maete 

virtuteesto! mi,& 
blind, c€ecu8. 
blood, sanguis^ Tnt9, m. (when shed, 

cruor). 
blot out, deUrej ddev, deUt. 
boast, gloriari, (abl.) also de, iny 273. 
boast, to make the same, idem glariari, 
body, corp-u8y oris. 
border on, adja^^e, 229. 
bom, naius : bom to, natus ad. 
bom, to be. nasci {nattui). 
both — ana: et — et. 
bounds. See Exceed. 
boy, jtm«r, G.pueri. 
branch-of-learning, doctrina. 
breach of duty: it is a—, contra affif 

cium est. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, > Jidem faUerst 
break a promise, J ' 

bribery, amhJtus, ^. 



concise form, as in the following table :- 





Exclusion 
of aU.* 


Inclusion of 
oUaUke. 


Inclusion of some. 




Less em- 
phatical after 
w,n«,nMm,&c. 




Pbonouns. 


quisquam 
ullus 


qui vis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quis 


OTiy (body) 


Adverbs. 
(a) Place. 

(6) Time. 


Ato) 
usquam| . 
({a£) 


quovis {to) 

ubivis If.. 
ubiUbetjW 


aliquo {to) 

alicubi » . v 
uspiam [W 


quo (to) 


anyplace 

or 
OT^ where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


anytime 

or 

ever. 



* 13rAll are generally exehided 'when 'am/* follows negatives; or 'tsUhmUt 
seareefy,* 'than:* and in questions that expect the answer *no,* OntboM 
'naMng,*)&c ^ *" ^ ^ ^^' 
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bridge, poMy fUUy m, 

bring an action or charge against, reum 
facere ; fecy fact : (with gen. or de,) 
187. 

burden, onus^ oneris. 

burnt : to be — , deflagrare. 

burst out afresli, recrudescerey crudu, 

business, ntgotium. 

but i£ sin; nn autenty 451. 

but if not, sin minusy 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, miniinum dbfuit (impen.) 
qtUn periretf 91, 

bat, after universal negatives, (= who 
- not), quin, [or, qui — non,] 44. 

but, after universal negatives (=e ex- 
cept), nisij or prep, praeter. 

but, after cannot. See Cannot, 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, eiTiere, em^ empt. 

by letter, per literaa. 

by = near, prope. 



Cssar, Ccesary aria. 

call, Tocarey appeUarCy nominarey dicere, 
See 51. 

call as summon, vocare. 

call upon, convenirey veUyterU (occ.). 

call to mind, reminiaci, • 

camp, castroy pi. 

campaign, end oi^ 308. 

can, posecy quire {queo)y 125, e. 

Canne, ot Canneneisy adj. 

cannot: 1 cannot but — y faeere non 
pomwn quiUy &c. 

cannot : it cannot be but ihsity JUri non 
. potest quin. 

capable of containing, capax (gen.). 

capital, cd^Mi^, iHs. 

care a straw for, Jloeei facere, 

care that for, ttufus faeere. 

care, ewa, 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligens (gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-Oy inis. 

cast forth, prqjieerejeeyiect. 

cause to be aoneyf aeiendum eurarsy 
351,356. 

cease, desinere desL desU : ceaaedy be- 
fore inf. pass, desihts est. 

cease speakins taarcy 299. 

censure, repraiensioy onis. 

chameleon, chamcBleon, 

chance, easusy {^. 

character, maris pL G. urn. 

«liai|p^ftlse!y,) insinvulare {gen, of 



charge : bringy or pt-^er a ~, ste 

make him an accused person^ reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare (dat.). 
chargeable (with a fault), ajinisy 212 
chaste, castus. 
children, liberiy pL 
cheese, caseus. 

choose (= elect), eligercy Ugy lect, 
christian, christianus. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding senience)y 

qiue res. 36, 37 (6). 
citizen, civis. 
city, urbSy urbis. 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, poatidare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself induerey 283. 
coast, orcLy 40. 
coXdiyfrig-uSy dris. 
come, venircy ven, vent. 
come to the assistance of, aUcui aux» 

UUo venircy 242. 
come to a determination, consUittm 

inire, 
command, imperare {dot.). 
command an army, prceesse {dai.). 
commission, mandare {dot.). 
commit many sins, mvlta peceare, 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris. 
compassion, misericordia, 
compel, cogere. coggy eoact. 
completed : I nave — the work, opus 

ahsolvMim habeoy 364. 
concerns (itj, interesty 207. 
condemn, iamnarey condemnare : to 

deathy capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voH 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, honestas, 
confer (oenefits) on, eonferre (&ene/2cio) 

in; ace; ttdyUU. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inirs 

ab aUquo {Cic.) apud aliquem {Liv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congrahdariy 492. 
connection with, conjuructio. See 167. 
conquer, vineercy vicy vict. 
consequence : it is of — y interest. 
consequence : it is of no — , nihU in> 

teresty or referty 207. 
consider » think, esistimarey arbUrari 
consider ^^ attend to, aitenderey 229. 
considerable quantity, aUmumium. 
considerably, aUquantOy 406. 
constancy, conaiantia^ 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, tiatrwnf aid^UB, eri$» 
consul, conatU^ uUam 
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constdt, eantuUre^ fuZu, ntU.^ aee» 
consult, for, > consiilere 

consult a man's interests, ) alicui, 233. 
contemporary, tequaUs. 
contented, eanimtus (abl.). 
contention, eonterUio. 
continue, pergercj perreXf jterred, 
contract to build, cimducerefaciendymi 

duXj tfuct. 
contrary to each other, inter se eon- 

irariif ce, a. 
convenient, commodiu. 
conversant, to be, ealUre {aee.). 
converse, loquit locuhta. 
corrupt, corrumptre, rt«p, rupt. 
cost, «tore, corutare^ 266. abl. : {dai. of 

person), 
count, numerare. 
country, patria; as opposed to town, 

rus^rurU, 
country, in the, rurL 
country, into the, rue. 
country, from the, rure, 
courage, virhu, tik», 
courageously, fortUer, 
courtesy, humanUtu, 
cross over, trantjicere or trajieerty jec, 

ject, (aee.). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, cruddUer, 
cruelty, erudeUku. 
cry out, damare. 
cultivate, cottrCf cdbi^ cult: if it be a 

study, e. g. eloquence— nt/uci^e 

(dot.), 
cure, mederi {dot.). 
custom, conBueivujrOy inU, 
cut off, irdtrdvderty dua, 233. 



D. 

Daily, quolidie, indies or in dies singu- 
lis. (See 69, t). 

danger, perieulum. 

dare, avderCf ausus sum, 

day, by, interdiuj 311. 

dea^ surdus. 

dearer, pluris, G. 266. 

death, mors. 

death, to (after condemn), capitis. 

debt, CBS alienum, 273. 

debt, heavy, magnum ess alienum. 

deceive, decipere, io, cep, cept. 

decree, decemere, crev, crd. 

deem, putare. 

defend what is adtudly attacked, de- 
fendere (fend, fens): — what may 
be attacked, tueri. 

Degree, to what a— I quo, (with gen.) 



deliberation (after opus esh, 

271. 
delight, delectare. 
delightful, jucundus. 
delightful to the sense of sight, i 
demand, postulare; poscere, poposc; to 

demand importunately. magUare. 

(See 257). 
deny, negare. 
depart a finger's breadth, transverstan 

dieitum discedere. 
depena on, niH, nista or nixtis : {in with 

abl.). 
deprive o^ spoLiare, orbare ; (abl.). 
desert, deserere, seru, sert. 
deaeTveymereri (merit) ; well of, benede. 
deserving o^ dignus {abl.). 
deserving to be, &c., dignus esse qui, 

with subj. , 

design, consilium. 

desire, vdle ; cwoere, cupw, cupU : s ex- 
press a wish, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidvs {gen.), 
de|pair of, desperare. 
destroy utterly, delere, tielev, delet. 
destroy {=.burn), conertimare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perdUum 

ire, 362,* a. 
deter, deterrere. [See I^Vom.] 
determine, constituere. 
detrimental, to be, ddrimento esse, 242. 
devote oneself to. incumbere in, with 

ace. {cubuj cvhit). 
devote oneself to, studere (dot.). 
die, 71107*1, ior, mortuus; m.ortem oxsw 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, difficUis. 
difficulty: there is — in doing, Ac. «it 

is done. diMcile, 
difficulty : he has — in doing, Ac. = he 

does it, difficile, 
difference, distanUa. 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

multum interest, 122. 
difference, what is there ? quidinterest? 
difference, there is no, ) nihil vnterest, 
difference, it makes no, ) or refert, 207, 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, ccena. 

direct = instruct, pnecipere, cep, cepL 
discharge, fungi, functus, (aW.) p«r- 

' fungi. 
discipline, diseiplina, ' 
discontented, am—with, pcemtei ms, 

207. • ^ 

discourse, sermo, onis. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, a 
disease, morbus. 
disgraceful, turpis. 
disgusted: am — BijUedei (pert pm 

UBsum est) me, 207. 
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diibonorabhr, huyiUr, 
displease, mipliceref ^dai,). 
dissatisfied: am — with, pcmitet me, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, &c. 

abeBsCf distarCf 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant : to be — from, abesae; distare 

(a), 319. 
ditch, j^«a. 

divest, txuerey exu, exut, 233. 
do nothing but — ^ nihil aliud quam 

(faciurU omitted), 420. 
do well, ^cBclare facere, 
dog, cani9. 
doubt: dubitare. 
doubt: I don't at all — , nuUuB dvbUo 

(guin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — ^ rum est dvbium 

(Turn), 89. 
dream, wmrdare. 
dream, s. eomnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, aciem instruere; 

9truT, atruct, 
draw up an army in three lines, triplU 

cem aciem inetruere. 
dress, veatitxis. 
drink, bibere, bib, bibit. 
drink, s. potus^ ^i ? irr 
drinking, wwfio, S *''• 
drive, peileref pepul, pula : — drive 

away, abigerey eg^ act. 
dutiful alfection, |n«6(U. 
duty, ojicium. 



E. 



Each (of two), uterque, utratpuy utrum^ 
quCf G. utriuaque, 

each one, unuaquitque, 

each other (after ' to love,' Ac), inter 
M, 470. 

each of them, singly, aingtUiy pi. 

eagerly^ desirous, atitdioauay (gen.); 
avidtUf (gen.). 

easy, facilia. Easily, facile. 

eat. edere (ed, ea) ; veaci (See 273). 

eclipse, defectio. 

eclipsed, to be, deficercy fee, feet. 

efface, deUre, ddev, delet. 

either — or : aut — atU ; vet — vel ; aive 
— aivcy 456. 

elect, eligere, leg, Uct. 

election, comitioy n. pi. 

eloquence, eloquentia, faoundia {natu- 
ral eloquence). 

emulate, eamulariy 229. 

encamp, oon^ltf^^ »edj «eM. 
15 



encounter death, m4>rtem onpeUre, 
encounter a danger, periciuum obire, 
end of. extremua. agreeing with itf 

subst., 179. 
endued with, pr<BdUua (jabl.), 
endure, auatimrty tinuy tent. 
enemy (private), inimdcua. 
enemy (public), hostia. 
engaffe = fight with, configere, JUae, 

Jict. 
engage = undertake, reciperCy cep, cept, 
engaged in : to be — y ^yperam dare, 

337 : (in a battle, affair^ <&c.) in- 

tereascy 224. 
enjoy, fruiy {abl.). ' 
enough; aatiay affOtim. (See 512.) 
enquire of, queerere ex ; qiusaiVy queeait, 
enter into partnership, coire aodetatem. 
entrust, credere, credid, credit {dot. of 

person^. ♦ 

envy, invickrey vidy via {dat.). 
Ephesian, ExkeaiiLa. 
equal, pary oat. Equal to (in magnU 

tudey real or figurative), inatar 

{gen.)y 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, s.fuga, 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugit,faUit^ 

prcBterity 269. 
eternal, cetemua (= everlasting) ; m»i^ 

pitemtUy 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, cBquua arUmtia, 
even — not, ne — quidem. 
evening, in the, veaperi, 
every, omnia. 

every body, quiaqtUy 396. . 
every tenth man, decimvs quiaque. 
every body who or that, quiaquia, qui' 

cunque, 396. 
every thing, omnioy pi. 
ever, tmquam^ aliquandOy quando, 402. 
evil, malum, neut. adj. 
exactly, witn a num«raZ; ipaey in agree* 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, mth 

dum excedercy ceaa. 
exceedingly, vehementer. 
excel, antecdleriy preeatarty 229. , 
exhort, hortariy adhortari, 
expedient, utilia (dat.), 
expedient : it is — , expedit, 
expediency, utilitaa, 
experience (familiarity with a thing). 

uaiUy iU. 
exposed to, obnoxiiUy 212. 
extortion, pecunice repetunda: ; or only 

repetundce. 
extremely flourishing, Unge opndmti»' 

aimua, 
eye, ocutua. 
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FnoiL to knowamanby, defacU none, 
biX (a friend}, dMWtf (dot.), iail (one), 

dejieere, 229. 
Mth^Jdes, 5. 
faltmxklJSddU. 

&11 on f= seize on), uu^eaasre, 229. 
lal8&./^i^nM. 
falaenooda, utter many, mulia mentirij 

38» 
family, .^rniiZui. 
&r from (thinking) this, tantum abewt 

&r : not to oe — from, funtd mulium 
or proeul abeue {juin)j 91. 

fiir be it from me not, 83. See note f , 
p. 40. 

&r, mulio (with eompar, and tuperl.\ 

farewell, ove, «afe<, va/e, 281. 

fate,./arfiim. 

fault, cuipo. 

fiivour, a, beneflekan. 

favour, /ar?r« {datXfav.faut. 

fawn;upon, a<iu2an {dot. or occ.). 

fear, of body^ timor ; of mtnd^ meiuB.^, 

fear, fim^re, ifM^uer^, v«rert. See 99. 

feeble, xmbeciUus. 

feed on, vescL See 273. 

fisel thankful, srratiam habere. 

fever, /tfirw, oW, i. 

few, pauci, <b, a. 

few : a few days ago, paucia his dUb%t». 

few: a few days before, pauci* HUb 

diebu». 
Adehty,Jlde»: 
field, in the, milUuB. 
fight, pugnare; fight on horseback, er 

e^uo. 
find, mvtfnire, reperire. 177. 
find: hard to nnd^ cUMeUis vrwentu, 

364. 
finger's breadth. See Depart 
finish, conficere. 
fire, ^iff, (== conflagration) Incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, ao/iM, 212. 
fitted, ctcccmmodaiiUf 219. 
fix by edict, edidre (ut). 
flank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {dot. or ace.). 
flaw, vitium, 
flight, fuga. 

flogged, to be, vtrgiBcadi; ccbsub, 
folly, gtuUUia. 
fond, cupXdus {gen.). 
foo(l, e£&ii«, i. 
foot, 7>e«, ^M^tf. 
fnr, when untranslated, 255. 



for how. much 7 qtumH? 

for as much— as, taniir—quoTtH, 2d6, 

for less, minorUy 266. 

for just as much— as, > taniidem — 

for no more, than > quatiH, 226. 

for ( = m behalf of), pro, 

for ( s otrihg' to, of obstacles), pree^{M.\ 

for instance, 96r5i caii»^. 

for some time, dudum^ jamdudwn^ 420, 

for (after to/ear), sign of dot. 

for any thing I care, per me Ucet. 

for us (after make), a nobis, 

foreign to, oMenus, 212. 

foretell, preedicere. 

forget, oblioisci, obltius, 199. 

former, the, ttte, 378. 

forsooth : as if—, muui vera, 494. 

fortune. See Good. 

fortune : let.— see to it, id Fortimm 
vidifrit. 

found, condere, candid, condU. 

founder (of a fiunily), prinoepsfoam&te, 

free from, liberare {abl). 

freedman, libertinus : (but with refer- 
ence to his masUr, Uberius,) 

friendly, amicus, 

friends, his own, sui, 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex ammo. 

from a wall, es muro. 

from your neighbourhood, istinc. 

from a difiefent direction, aliunde, 

from, after conceal, omitted, 251. 

from, after prevents, deters, &c., ^umrI- 
ntu, 94, 

from, after recover, ex, 

front, in, afronte. 

frugality, frugalitas. 

fruits (of the earth), Jruges : (of a trm\ 
fructuM, 

full, plenus, 182. 

fury,/wror. 



Gkdn an advantage, emohtmcnhan, oe* 

pere (cep, capt), — ex. 
gain possession o4 potiri (abl gen.). 
Graul, Chllus. 

get possession of, poUri, poHius (abL). 
gift, donum, munus, eris. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, 253: give 

much information, mtUta dSsen 

(de), 252. 
^ve battle to, nrceUum commtUstt 

cum! mts,mtss. 
given over, dupttaius. 
given it is, daiur. 
glad, to be, lseka% 621. 
glory, ghrUi, 
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glorlont, ghrumu» 

go wrong, errare, 

go away, obire, decedercy cesa. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perditum ire, 

362*, a. 
go on, pergtrCy ptrrtx^ perrect. 
go on in your valour! macte virhUe 

eatol 280. 
god. Deu9y 56. 
gold, aunem. 
golden, aureus, 
good, hcnua; ( &= beneficial, expedient) 

utxUa. 
good : to do—, produae (dot.), 
good fortune : it was my — {corUigU 

mihi,—uty 374). 

govern, imperarey dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (ace, or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, gratus. 
gratitude, gratia. 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), ntmmtun 
greedy, amdiia (gen.). 
Greece, Grascia, 
Greek, Groicua, 
grief| dolor, 

grieve, cWere, mosrere. See 521. 
ground, kumua ; on the ground, humi. 
grudee, invidere (dat.)^ md^ via. 
guard against, > oavere {ace. 233), cav, 
guard, be on my, > eaut. 
guidance, under youn te duee; under 

the ^dance of Herdonius, Her- 

dankdtictu. 



Habit of silence, taeitumitaa. 

had rather, malUy 150 (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ave, aalvCf 281. 

hand, Ynanu^, lla^ 4. f. 

banging, auapendium, 

happen (of evils)^ accidere : of fortunate 

e9entSyeorUingere{tig): —turnout, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that ... 1 

qutlU uty &c. 
happy, Beatua,felix, (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, dtfficUe rt- 

tantur, 
hard to find, difficUia inveniu (aup.), 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, netnofere, 
harvest, nu»aia,y', 
bate, otfifM (with tensea derived from 

pert). . 



hateful, to be, odio e«<e, 242. 

have, habere. 

have a thing done, faciendum eurare, 

356. 
have an interview with, convenire^ 

{aec.y 
have, in such sentences as, ^with 

lohom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caputs catntiay n. 
heal, mederi (aat.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), conaane^ 

cere. 
health, to be in good, valere. 
hear, audire, 
hearing : without hearing him ( » him 

urDuard)^ inauditum {ace. maae.) 
heart (as the seat of the affections^ ani- 

muay 92. 
heart, coTy cordiSj n. 
heavy, gravia. 

height: to such a—, eo, adv. {gen.). 
help (a person in perplexity), ai^enire 

{dot.); juvare {acc.\ atunliari 

{dat.\ auccurrere {dot. See 222, k.). 
her {ace. aing.)^ ae. if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. auuay a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejua. 
hesitate, dvJbitare. 
hidden, occuUua. 
him, M, if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum. 
himself; 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on § 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Ct. on S 16. 
hindrance, impedivuntum. 
his own friends, adherents^ Ac. auL 
hit ( = strike), ferire. icere^ ctederCf c«- 

eldy ciBS. See 299, i. 
hold, tentre. 

hold a levy of troops, delectum habere 
hold one's tongue, silerej tacere^ See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pend^e^ 266. 
home, to, domum : at, domi : from, domo 
honey, me/, melUa. 
honour ( = the honorable), hanutat, 

( = probity) ^e«, ex. 

honorable conduct, hcneataa. Honor- 
able, honeatua. Honorably, honest* 

hope, aperare. (See 15.) 

horseback, on. ex equo : (of more than 
one peraon) ex equia. 

house, at my, domi mea. 

how (with adj.), quam. 

how disgraceful it is, quanta oppnM§ 
eat, 

how manv, quot. 

how much, quantum. 

how doea it nappen? quMJU, ut.. ,f 
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how few then are^ who — 7 qwAut- 
quiffue ut, qut . . 7 (toith nbj.) 

hunger, famest is. 

hurry, to be in %fetiinare. 

hurt, nocere, dat. ; Uedere {ace, leu.) 

hurtful, to be, noctre. 

husband, rir, 291. 



I for my part, emadcnu 

if— not,ntn^ 451. 

If however, avn cadem, 451. 

ignorant, to be, ignorare {aee,). 

ignorant : not to oe ignorant that, dkc, 

wm ignorare^ quin. 
ignorant : who is Ignorant that, &c. 1 

quis ignoraty quin . . . ? 
ignorant of; rudit {gen.). 
immediately after the battle, confeslim 

aproBlio, 348. 
immense, ingens. 
immortal, immor talis. 
impiety, imjnetas, 
impiety : if it may be said without — , 

aifas eat dictu, 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

ntfas est dictu, 364. 
importance, it is of; interest {gen.\ 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

muUum) interest, W6, a. 
important, graviar. 
Importune, Jlagitare. 
impose on, imponere, posu, posit, 2^L 
impute as a fault, vttto or adpce aS^e 

or vertere, 242. 
in the presence of the people, apud 

poptdum. 
In (an author), apud {Xenophontem, 

Ac). 
in front, afronte. 
in flank, a latere. 
in the rear, a tergo. 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum. 
inattentive to, negligens {gen.), 183. 
increase, augire, aiuc. and, {trans.) 

crescere, creD {neut.). 
incredible, incredtbilis. 
inconsistent with, alienvs, 212. 
inconvenient, incommodus. 
induce, adducere ut, &c. 
indulge, indvlgere, dvJLs, duU {dot.). 
industry, diligentia. 
inflict punishment on, aliquem pcenA 

qficsre, 276. 
influence .* to have great — with, mnl- 

tum valere qpudalupum. 



inform, eerOoremfacere, 187. 

information. Seo-^H/oe. 

inhabit, incoUre. coin, cult. 

injure, violare, ( = do harm to) UBdsr$ 

■ {ace.). 
injurious, it is, nocet{dat,). 
injury, injuria. 
innocent, innocens. 

insignificant: how — ! quam, nuibtsl 
insolence to such a height of, eo {adv.) 

insoUnJtuB, 612. 
instance, for, verhieausd. 
interest ( = true interest), utUUcts. 
interest : it is the — of; tnteresl {gen.\ 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — with, famHiariteruH^ 

inventor, inventor, fern, invent jnx. 

invest (;= blockaae), obsidere, sed, sess. 

invoke, appellare. 

iron-hearted, ferreus. 

is ( = is distant), distal. 

island, insida. 

it cannot be but that, JUri nan pntai 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, Ac, nam 

eajuams est, &c. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 

J. 

Javelin, jaeulum. 

jest, jocus. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, committers prwUum 

{cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, Uetus. 
just (equitable), eequus. 
justice, Justitia. 



Keep, servare. 

keep one's word, fidempreestare. 

keep up a certain state, spUndide 

gerere. 
kill, interficere, occidere, necare, 308 
king, rex, regis. 
know, sciref novisse^ caU&re^ 385. 



L. 

Labour, labor, 

lame of one leg, daiuhts tJUro psds* 

lamp, luesma^ 
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lasting, 9empiUmm. 
latter, the, me. 
laugn, ridirc, rU^ rU. 
law, UXf Ugis, 
lay on, imponere, 

lay a person under an obligation, gra- 

' tiam ab tdi^uo mire. 
lay down a magistracy, magUtraivm 

abdicare ; (or at with abl.^ 308.) 
lead a life, agere vUam ; tg^ act, 
league, /osclitf, eria. 
learning, branch of, dodrina, 
lean on, nitij nisust rUxtu (abl, 273). 
learn, discere^ didie. 
learn by heart, edisc&re. 
leave, reUnquerCf liq^ lict: (by will), re- 

linquere. 
leave ( » go out of), excedere (with obi) 

ceaa, 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihil praUrmit' 

tare quiru 
leave off, deainere, deai^ deait, 
leg. See Lame. 

leSnire ; I have — , vacat mihif 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnoay Q. i. 
let me know, foe aciam (with tU 

omUtedS, 
let out to be built by contract, locare 

faciendum, ^ 
letter, litertBf pL : epiatola. 
levy troops, adeetum habere* 
liable to, obnoxiua^ 212. 
liar, mendax (adj.), 
lie, mentiri. 
lie near, adjcuarej 229. 
life, 9t<a; (» life- time) eetaa. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Auguato 

vicoy 364 
lift up, tcUerey auatiUt aublat, 
light, Uvia. 
light ( = kindle), aecen4are : auecendere 

rwiifit, Ac, (See 299, h.) 
liehtnmg,/u/7nm, inia, 
like, aimiltat dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

inatar, (gen.). 
Ilke(rer6). See 491, cL 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

triplicem aciem inatruere, 
literature, lUera. 
littla^ a little ( =few thingay) pancoy 

little : but or too — , parum, 

little, a ( == some, but not much), pau- 

lum ; pavhdum, 402. 
long, diu :pridemy jamdiuy Jampridem. 

bng for, apere, of an impaHenty geatire 
of ^joycua longing. 



look to that yourself, id ipae vidiria, 

loquacious, loqvax. 

loaey'perderey perdidy perdit: lose (pas- 
sively), amiUere. (See 56.) 

lose an opportunity, occaaumem amit» 
tere, 

lose flesh, corpua amittere, 

love, amarey diligere, (See 186, a.) 

lover of, amansy diligena (gen.y 183.). 

lover, such a lover of, adeo amana or 
dUigens (gen.y 183). 

lowest, irifimuaj imua. 

lust, Itbidoy inis. 

luxurious Ittxurioatta. 

Ijrre, to play on the. See Teach. 



M. 

Mad, to hey furere, 

madness, amentiay 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magiatratum ge- 

rere. 
make, facere (/ec, fact); efflcio: am 

made,^o. Oba. * makes €Ul things 

(ace.) flourish;' in Lat. * makes 

that (ut) all things (nom.) should 

flourish,' 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUiceri, 

pollicitua. 
make treaty, Ac, fcedua icerey 299. 
make this request of you, illud te roge 

(ut ne). 
make ( = appoint to an office), creare. 
make mention of, meminiaaey reeor^ 

dariy 201. 

make the same boast, idem gloriart. 
make it my first object, id agere (ut), 
make for us, a nobia facere, 
make a decree in a man's favour, ae- 

cundum aHquem decemere! decree^ 

decret, 
making haste (after opua eat)yprop^ 

raUyiabl. part. 171). 
maker, effecUrr : fern, ^ectrix. 
man, homoy vir, (See 38, y.) 
man : I am not the — to ; non ia turn, 

qui (aiibj.). 
manners ( = morals, character,) moreay 

um, pi. 
many, multi. . 
march against the enemy, dbviam ira 

hoatibua. 
marry (of a female), nubere (dat. 222). 
Marseilles, Maaailia. 
master, mo^^er, dominuay herua. (See 

matter, rea. 
mean, aibi telle. 
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mean ttme t la the—, tateKm, interea. 

(See a62.) 
means, by no, mmtme. 
meat, eSm§, 
medicine, mecUema, 
meditate, mediiari (ace,)* 
meet, to go to, obmam ire (dot,). 
melt, UqueKerCf lieu. 
merchant menxUor, 
middle o^ medxua (in agreement with 

its subsi. 179). 
mile ( =: 1000 paces), mtZ2e pauuf : pi. 

MiUia passuum, 
Miletus, of; MUttiuM. 
milk. 2ac, laciiM, 
mind, mena^ mentis ; cmxmua, 
mindful, memor {gen.). 
miserable, mi»er^ eroy Ac. 
mistaken, to he^faUL 
mistaken, I am, mefalHt 
mock, iUudere {dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari (ace. or dai. 220). 
money, pecunia. 
month, Tncnaisy m. 
moon, luna, 
moral, aanctua. 
morals, moresy «m. 
more, phu (with gm.). For more, 

pluriB, 
mortal, mortalia. 
most meiif pleriqu/t. 
motion, motuMt ds. 
mound, agger. 
move, mmere^ movj mat. Move, neut. 

moveri. 
much, muUot n. pi. (but if oppoted to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

multum.) 
much less, nedtmij 443. 
multitude, wiuUitwdo^ init. 

N. 

Naked, nudvM. 

name, nominare (also = to appoint). 

nature, natura; rerum naktra. 

near, prove (ace.). 

near, to be very, minimum abesae (im- 

pers.) quin, 92. 
nearer, propior; {adv.) propius, 211. 
dearer am, propiut abntm (juam)^ 319. 
nearest, proximue. 
nearly, prope^ p4sne. 
need, egere^ indigere (aW. or gen.). 
need, have —of, opusest^ 176; e. 
need, you have no — , nihil opue est. 
negligent, negligens (gen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in yonr, iaUci ) 
neighbourhood, from your, iaikim, > 387. 
neighbourhood, to your, ittuc. j 

neither -nor. jlj^^-"^ 

neutral, medius. 

never, nunquam^ 

nevertheless, tamen. 

news of the town, res urboMs. 

next : the next thing is, sejuiiur td, 661 

night, by, noctu or nocte. 

no, mdius; after nsj quis. 

no one, tumo. 

no painter, nemo pidor. 

Sow^SerJ""*?^ 

no time, nihU temporis. 

nobody, neTtiOj inis.* 

none of you, nemo veatrum, 

none of those things, nihil eorum, 

nor, neqiUy nee: but after td or ne H 

is neve or n«u. 
not, n<m. After rel., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum. 
not one's own, alimus. 
not even, ru — quidem. 
not only— but also, non ao^usi— «ecl^ 

or verum e^iom. 
not so &r off, to be, propius obeass. 
not to say, ne dieam. 
not that — but, non quod — sed; nan 

quo — sedi non eo or ideo quod — 

sed, 492. 
not at all, nikil. 

not as if not, non quin, with ouijj. 
not to be far from, haud miittum (<Mr 

haudprocvJ) abesse (quigC^. 
nothing, nihil. 

nothing but, rdhU aliud nisi, 185. 
nourish, aUre, alu, aUt or dlL 
now ( = already), jam. 
number, numerare, 

O. 

Obey, par9re, obedire {dot. See 222). 
object, not to, non reaisare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam abatiquo 

{Cic.), apud aliquem {lAv.), gra- 

tiaminire, 339. 
obliging, commodus, 
obstruct, inierdudere, ctus, 
obtain, potiri {abl. gen.). 
occasion: you have no — to hurry, 

nihil est quodfestines, ATI. 



• Neminia and nemine are not found, but nuUius, nuUo .*— except now and then 
nemine with pass, participle —Nbmo ablatinan nee habet, nee habet genitpnim. 



I. 
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oocarfon : have —for, opiu ett, 170. 

ocean, •BMiiiu*. . 

occupy myself in, operam doare^ 337. 

odious, to be, odio ease, 242. 

oL after * strip,* <fcc. (abL) 

oi after '&ecom«,* 'Meroe well,* Ac. 

*am peravaded,' and when qf=s 

concerning,, de, 
ot, after ^auftdrt,* ex. 
of others, aUenua, a, um, 
of such a kind, ejuamodi. 
offend, qff'endere,fend,fma {ace,). 
offend against, violare. 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tud dtxerim. ' 
old, vetue, veteris (n. pi. Vetera). 
old man, aenex, G. senie, O. pi. um. 
old age, senechu, Siia. 
one (of two), cUter, Q. ins. 
one thing — another, aliud — aUud, 38. 
one ( =3 a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 



one's, auue. 

only, adj. 9ohi», O. iu». 

only: the — one who, tintw qtd (with 

etOj.). 
only son, unicuB JUiua. 
opinion, to be o^ eenaire. 
opportunity, oeeasio. 
oppose, repugnare {dot.), obatare {dot.). 
or, out, vd, ve, 456 (in questions an). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator, 

order, fubere, Juas (ace. with inf.). 
ought oportet. See 126. 
out ot e, ex. 
out ox doors, foraa. 
out : to dine put, eosnare foHa, 339. 
oyer : it is all over with, actum eat de. 
over against, adoeraua. 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

jreg,fradt. 
overthrow, t/oerUrt, vert, vera, 
owe, debere^ 
owing : it is owing to, per altquem atat, 

qtiaminua, Ac. 99. 
own (emphoHc), ipaiua or ipaorum, after 

meua,tuua, Ac 



Pace, jpaaauM, ^. 

pained, to be, dolUre {ace, or aJU. with 

de.). 
pardon, venio. 
pardon, ignoaeere, not {dat.) ; (of a sa- 

perior) vanvam date. 
parent, par ma i genitor, fem. gawtrix. 
part, para, partia. 



partner, eonaora, 186. 

party, to be on our, a nobia aeattrw^ 

past, the, prcBtcrita. 

peck, moaiua. 

peculiar, propriua, 212. 

perceive^ aentire. 

perchance (in questions), quid in ao» 

quid, numquid, 400. 
perform Jtxn^ pe^ijvngijunefua (oU.). 
perhaps, fortaaae. 
permitted, it is, Ueet. 
permitted, I am,^ Ucet mikL 
perpetual, aempUemua. 
perseverance, ptraeverantia. 
persist, peraeterare. 
persuade (= advise), auadere (dot.); m 

advise effectually, pcrsuadere, avaa 

{dot.). 
persuaded, I am, persiuuum est nUhi 

de, &c., or perauaaum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perveraua. 
perversely, perverae. 
philosopher, phUosophus. 
philosophy, pMloaophia. 
piety, jpietoA. 
pity (I), miseret me, or mwcreor, gen, 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, mtsericordia, 
plainly : see — through, perapedum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or ea, 
plan, conaiUum. 
plant, aerere, aev, aat. 
play, ludere, hia. 
play on the lyre. See Teach, 
plea"! a cause, agere cauaam, 
plehuiant, jucunaus. 
please, placer e {daJt.). 
pleasure, voluptaa, 
poet, poeta, 
point: to be on the— of; ineo esaavi, 

479. 

gDison, venenum, 
ompey, Pomv^^. 
possession, to be in, teiare, 
possession, to gain, potior (abl organ.). 
possible as (after auparl.)^ quam, ve^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantua maximua potest taae, 412. 
post himself, conaidire, aed^ aeaa, 
poor, pauper, 
power, potenHa of actual, poteataa of 

legal, conceded, Ae,, power, 
power: to put himself in their—, p^ 

teatatem auifacere. 
power: to be in our—, wi noalrd po» 

teatateeaae. 
powerful, potena. 

practice ( jusdce. Ac.), coUre, eoiu^ atOt, 
praise^ laua, laudia. 
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pralM^ to, kmdare, 

pimjr (s beg earnestly), 

predict, pradicere. 

prefer, antqixmerey potUf ftomi, 

prefer a charge, rewnfacere ck, 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, rei 

eapUalis reum facere, 167. 
prefer a charge of immorality againBt, 

de moribus reum facere, 187. 
prejudicial, to be, cbetse {dot.), 
prepare, parare. 
present with, donartf 207. 
present, give us a, dano or mtauri dare, 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adene (dot.). 
preservation : tend to the—, 336^ c 
pretend, nmulare. 
pretty often, nonnun^tuim, 
prevent, obatarCy obBtU {dot.), 

pnestess, J •^*''^**^» "*"• 

proceed agunst a person, consuUre in 

aliquem. 
produce (=s fruits), fntgea, pL 
productive of; tfficuna XsenX 183. 
profitable, to be, prodesae {dot,), 
promise, polUcerL licUuM; promiUere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opta e^), ma- 
ture facto^ 177. 
prone, procUme {ad.). 
property, all my. omnia mea, 
' property, all their, omnia tua. 
prosecute, poattdare, 201. 
protection, take under one's, tueri, 374. 
proud, aimerbuB. 
prove an nonour, Jumori eaae; (prove 

done by aum with the dat.^ 242.) 
|vove myself mindful; pneatare mc 

ffiemorem. 
prove my gratitude, > graHam re- 
prove myself grateful, 5 ferre. 
provide for the interests o^ pnwidere 

vidf via; proapieere, apex, aped 

(both with dot.). 
provided that, dum, modo, or dum- 

mJOda {<ifier which *not* ia nc), 

494. 
pull down, diruere, ru, rut. 
punishment, pcena. 
purpose, for the, cauad. 
purpose, to no, nequicquam, fnuHra. 
put ; put down, ponerey poau, poaii. 
Dut on, exuere. cru, exut, 
put in mind o^ admonere, 194. 
pyre, ragua. 



duite (to be without), plane {carere). 



Ratify a treaty, ieere faedu», 
rather, I had. malo. « 

rational facuky, mena. . . 

rear, in the, a tergo. 
reason, vou, &c., have no, nihU Ml 

quod (aubj.). 
receive, oc-, «?-, re- cipere, cap, eept, 

(See 306.) 
receive fevourably, boni conauUre (tn 

Q^intiL, Sciuca, <^.); in honam 

partem accipere, 185. 
reckon, numerare. 
reckon one thing after another, poathor 

here. 
reckon as a feult, vUio vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminiacL 
reconciled, to be, in graOam redire 

(aim), 
recover, conwdeacere, valu. 
recruit myselfj me reficere. 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperare 

mihi non poaaum, quin, &c. 
regard the interests of; proapicere, apex, 

apect {dot.). 
reign, regnare. 
reign : in your—, te rege : te regnanU 

or imparante, 364. 
reject, repudiare. 
reioice, gaudere, gaviaua aum. 
relate, narrare, 
relieve from, Uberare (abl.) ; (of a|Mir- 

tial ie)ief )lmare\aJld^. 
reli^on, relipo. 
relying on, fretua {abl). 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reli^uum eat, reatat (iti). 
remedy, remedium. 
remember, m^minxaae {ImpertU. m^ 

imtUo); recordari,remvniaci, (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admmure (ren.). 
render, reddere, did, dit, 
renew, renovare. 
repair, refcere, fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, gratiam referre, 
repent : I — me, me pieniUt (gen.), 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indxgere {eta. abl.). 
required, are, opua aurU, 172. 
resignation, eeqmia anxmua. 
resignation, the most or grea est,€B9UJs- 

•tmue artimue. 
resist, reaiatere, reatit* repugnan 

{dot.). 
resolve, conatihure, atitu, atiiuL 
rest, requiea. 
rest on, niti, 273. 
rest of. adj. reUquua. (See 179.) 
rest, all the, cetera (rnmio. 
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restore liberty to his country, patriam 

in Ubtrtatem vindicare. 
restrain, Umperare idai*), 220. 
restrained, to be, inhiberi, 
retain a grateful sense, grcUiam habere, 
return, recUre, reDcrH^ revenire. (See 

339, p.) 
return thanks, groHas agere; eg^ act. 
revile, maUdicere (jdai.), 
reviler, vUuperaior. 
revolt from, defcere ab ; fee, feet. 
rich, divee. 
riches, divUiee. 

right, rectus : (of situation,) dtxter. 
ri»e, oriri, tor, ortua. (See 443.) 
rival, (tmxdari {dot, or occ); 
river, Jlumerij amrUtf fiuoiua, 472, o. 
rob, apoliare (aU.). 
rod, virgiBypl. 

rope (= nanging), suspendium, 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, Ronumua, 
rule, regula. 
ruling power, to be, rertmi potiri. 



S. 



Safety, BohUf vtiB. 

sake : for tne — of, cauad, 

sake, for its own, propter sese, 

salute, ealutare. 

same^ idem. 

satisfaction, to your, Ac, ex (tuS) Mn- 

tentia. 
satisfactorily, ex aenUntid. 
satisfy, aatiefacere {dot.). 
say, dieere : (=s aaaerte) ait, 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, ne dieam, 
say : they (= people) BBY,ferunt. 
sayrastlieysay, \^ aiimt. 
saying: as the— is, {"•«•*»"•• 
says he, inguit, 
sauce, corunmenhim. 
scarcely, vix. 
■ea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

marique. 
season, tempealaa, 
seasoning, eondimmttmi, 
second, alter. 
sedition, aeditio. 
wee, videre; (» distinguish ; have the 

aenae of sight) cemere, 
see that you don't, vide ne. 
tee (plainly) through (any thing), alt- 

quid perapectum habfre, 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vkUria. 
seem, videri^ viaua, 

16* 



seize on. inceaaere {of fear, Ac,), 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myself 

ipae, 33. 
sell, vendere {vendid, vendii). 
sell, neut. venire (veneo), 267. 
senate, aenatua. 
send, mittere, mia, miaa. 
send forward, prasfmiUere. 
send (news by letter), peracribere. 
send to the assistance o^ auxiUo mit' 

tere {two datwea). 
sentence, aententia. 
serpent, aerpena. 
serve a campaign, atipendium merert^ 

or mereri, 308. 
serves, eat (with dat. 2S7). . 
service, to be of; prodeaae {dot.). 
serviceable, idoneua. 
sesterce, aeatertiua. 
set on fire, incendere. atuxendere. See 

299. 
set out, prqficiaciyfedua. 
set out to the assistance of, auxiHe 

profcisci {ttoo daHvea). 

^IKS; ('*--«*'•). 

several, ^lurea. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravia: gravior, 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa. 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, prqfundereffudyfua.. 

should, = ought, debere, oportet, 126 . 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part. 

in dua, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), preAere. 
Sicily, SieUia. 
sick, ager, gra, grams (of body or 

mind) eegrotua, 
side, to be on our, a nobia atare, 
siege, cbaidio. 
silence, ailentitmi: {habit of) iaeitur' 

nitaa. 
silent, tacitua: {babituaUy) tacitumHS, 
silent, to be, aUere, tacere. See 299, 
silver, argentum. 
sin, peceare, 

since, quum, quoniam, 492. 
sister, aoror. 
size, magniiudo. 
skilled in, perUua {gen.). 
slaughter, trucidare. 
slave, aervua. 

slave, to be the, aervire (dai.). 
slay, oceidere, end, da. 
sleep, aomnua, 

smack of; redoUre (occ.), > o^k 
smell of, irf8r«, P^^- 

snatch away, eripere^ ripu, rept {dot of 

pers.). 
snares, inaidicB. 
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80 near home, Uanpropeadomo. 
■o. The thing is so, re* ito te habet, 
Socrates, 8ocrcUe$t Oen. i». 
soJd, to be, venire (veneo), 267. 
some, aliquiSf qmnnamj 392. See 

note X. and 390, r. 
some one or other, nsmio quit, 394. 
some body of consequence, aUqui9, 396. 
some other place, to, alio. 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde. 
some other direction, in, alio. 
some other direction, from, aliunde. 
some considerable, aliquanium. 
some — others, alii — alii. 
sometimes nonnunquamy aUquando, 

interdum. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. In 

compar. 406 : or translate by paulo 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me (gen.). 
soul, animus. 
sow, etrere^ aeOy eat. 
Spain, Slspania. 
spare, parctre^ pepere {dot.). 
speak, loqtdy loaUue. 
speak the truth, verum dieere, 
spear, fiaeta. 
speech, oratio^ 249. 
spend his life, vUam agere. 
spend his time (in), tempue impendire, 

337. 
spoken ill of, to be, maleaudire. 
sport: to make — o£ illudere, lue 

(dot.). 
stand in need of, e^ere {gen. abl.). 



stand m need of, egei 
stand by. adeeee (dot. 
star, etella, See 61. 



stay (in a place), eommoraru 

starvation, famee. 

state, reepublica. 

stick, bacillum. 

stir out of the city, urhe exeedere, 249. 

stone, lapist adj. lapideue. 

storm, oppusncare {ace.). 

storm, to take by, per vim expugnare. 

strange, mirua. 

strength, vireSf turn, 

strip off, exuere. 

strive, niii, eniii, niaue, nixue, ut. 

struck (by stonee. lightning, Ac.), tetue. 

study, studere {dat^. 

subject to, obnoxius {dat). 

succeed ( = follow), excipere {ace.). 

successfully, ex eententid. 

succour, etKcurere {dat.). 



such, taHe. 

such is your temperance, jput taa Ml 

tempenmiia^5^. 
such a manner, in, ita (u/). 
suffer, ainere, eiv ; pati, paeeua. Set 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te auctore, 
suitable, idoneue, 212. 
Bun,«o^. 

superior, to be, > anteeellere, preeetare, 
surpass^ ) 229. 

superstition, auperatitio. 
supper, cwna. 
support ( =3 nourish), alere, aki, alit, or 

alt. 
surround, circumd/fre {urbem muro, or 

murum urbt), 
survive, eupereeae. 
survivor, auperstes, itie. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendire 

animiy animo {or if necessary, 

animie. 
suspicion, euspicio. 
swallow, hirundo, dinie 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracueee. 



TakCft capere (cep, eapt); ntmere 

{euTns, sumpt). See 492. 
take Dy storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, hmd eoneuUre, 185. 
take away, adimeref exiinere. See 385, 

o {em, empt) : eripere {dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, consulere in 

{ace.). 
take cruel measures against, erudeUter 

in (aliquem) conmUere. 
take a camp, exuere hoatee caetrie, 233. 
take care, cavere, cap, eaut. 
take care that, vide {ne). 
take under one's protection, iueri, 374. 
take hold ofyprehendere. 
teach, docere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the \YTe,Jidibue doeen 

(i. e. tea^ vnth or on the strings). 
teacher, magiaters fern, magiatra. 
temple, iemplum. 
tenacious, tenax (ghi.). 
tend, to, 335, e. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, agar. 
thank, rnmaa agere. 
that (after doubt, dJtny, Ac with neg.^ 

quin. 



♦ Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam ei 

t Take arms, orma capere, or aumert. {Cicero.'^ 
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that (alter fear), ne; thtU—not, vt (or 

ihat, as nom. to 'm,' &c., agrees with 

tiom. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, tUe, 381. 
that (after ' U remainB,* * U follow '), tt«. 
that too, et w; iciem^iie, > ~)|r 
that too not, nee ia, J *^- 

that only, ie demum, 385. 
Thebes, TTubtSf arum, 
then ^ = at that timeV htm, 
then ( = after), detmU, inde. 
then ( = therefore), ^gthtr, itaqut. 
there, i&t. 

there is no doubt, rum eat dvbvumquki, 
there are some who (think), 8unL qui 

(ptUent). 
there are not wanting, rum deawnt qui 



there are found some who, reperiuntur 



oui {eubj,). 
□k, o 



think, cenatre, jruiare, exiaHmare, ar- 

bitrari, See 257. 
think nothing of. nViUi faeere, 266. 
thigh, /emur, onsy n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qius re«, 36. 
thirst for, mfir«, ace, 240. 
this beine the case, qtUB qteum ita aint, 
thousand, mUU, a4j. ; pi. miUiOy subst. 
threaten, rnxnari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trectTiti. 
three days, space of; triduum. 
three years, space of; Iriennium, 
through, expressing the oause^ sign of 

throw before, prcjiOre, Jee, Jed (see 

throw of!, exutre. 

till, colere, coht, cuU» 

till, donee, dtaii quoad, 507, Ac 

time, at that, id temparia. 

time : at the time or the Latin Games, 

lAidia LaHnia, 
time, for a long, dudum, di% Jamdu- 

dum, Ac, See 420. 
times, ti^) or ttiree ( s several times),* 

biaterque. 
times, two or three ( » not more than),* 

biaierve. 
tfmes. many times as great, muUia 

partibua major, 
timid, timidua. 

tired: am — of, tmdd me {genJ). 
to death (after condemn), eapUta. 
to no purpose, neqtdequam, fruatra. 



to each other Rafter eonirartf, eompare\ 

inter ae, 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare), inter ae. 
to-morrow, craa, 
tongues: to hold thehr—, 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiue aomnua, or 

nhnium aomni). 
too dear, nimio, 

top o^ aummua, {adj. See 179). 
torch, t(Bda. 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacruciart 



towards, adteraus, erga, 470 : in, 281. 

treacheiy, prodUio, 

treason, prodUio. 

treaAy, fcsdua, erie. 

tribune, tribunua, 

triumpn, triumpkOa, 

triumph in, per triumpkum (ducere), 

triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Grauls, de GaUia triumpnare. 
troublesome, maleatua, 
Troy, TVo/o. 

true : it is —but, iUequidemr-^ed, 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, fdelia. 
truth, veritaa. 

turn back, reuertere, reoerti, 339. 
turn out, eoadere, vaa, 
turn it into a fault, vUio vertere, 242, 

Tuscan, Tuacua. 

two days, space of; biduum. 



Unacquainted with, rudia (gen.), 
unbecoming, it is, aedeeei (ace,), 
unburied, iimumahia. 
under favour, bond tv4 venid, 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, intuUgere, Ui, led, 
undertake, euecipere .* ( = engage to do) 

reeivere. 
undertake to corhipt, corrumpendtem 

euMcipere, 
unexpectedly, de improniao. 
unfriendlv, inimicua, 
unless, met, 451. 
unless indeed, Tim vero, or forte. 
unless I am mistaken, niaim^faliU, 
unlike, diaaHniUa (do^.). 
unmindful, vmrneinor (gen.). 
unskilled in, imperllua {gen.), 
unteach, dedoeere; (tieo occii*.) 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 



* Bis mam augebU, minud bis tirvx notatum. 
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unwilling; > 

unwillingly, $ 

onworthT, indigmu (oM.). 

tue, uU (unt$)f abl. 

ose, make a tHid — o^ male uH (abl). 

uae, make a penrerae >- of, perverse uH 

iabl.). 
useful, uHUe, 212. 
uaelesa, inuiUiSy 212. 
utter many (alaehooda, muUa nuniiri 



Vain, in, ruequiequam ; Jruttra (See 

value, matimare, 264. 

Taluable, pretumu, 

vefy (with superL), ve2, 410. 

very many, permuUi, 

very much, permuUeL 

very little, perpauea. 

very, to be translated by magnue or 
etimmue, when the adj. after * very » 
is translated by a subst. * Is very 
JunwrabUy* ^ magno fumori eet^* 24!Z, 

vice, vUium. 

violence, vie, 

virtue, virtus, virttUis. 

virtuous, honestus. 

virtuously, honeste, 

visit (on &imn«««), adire; (as sl friend) 
visere; (on business, or nik) etm- 
venire. See 249. 

voyage, to have a prosperous, ex sen- 
tentid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere, gees, gesi. 

wait, manere. 

wait for, expectare, opperiri, preesiolari, 

wait upon,^eonvenire {ace,), 

walk, ambulare. 

wall, murusg (of a walled city)9namia, 

pL ; (of a house) paries, eHs : (of a 

garden, Ac.) maceria. 
wanting to be, deesae (dot.), 
war, in, bdlo, 

warn, manere (ut,- ne). See p. 222. note, 
washed, to be (of an island), ctreum- 

fimdiffustis, 
watch over, eavere, cav, eaui (dal,). 
water, aqua. 
wtLvetJluetus, 4^. 
way, in such a, ift»(tiA. 
weanr, am, <mM am (gmt,). 



we^fbt, onus, eris. 

well, bene : ( = rightly), recte, 

whatever, guicguid, neut. m 

quicun^u^ (adj.). 
wheat, tritunim, 
when, quum, quando, 105. ^ ~ as f 

as) ubi, ui, 512. 
whence, unde. 
where, ubi. 
where you are, istic;from where yo« 

are, i^inc ; to where, d-c. istuc. 
where in the world, ubi or tiMnafii 

gentium. 
whether— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), sive—sive : setg^seu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; man (in «u^ 

dependent questions), 
which (of two\ uter. 
whip ^th rods, virgis cadere; cetSd^ 

ctes, 
white, aUms. 
whither, quo, 
why. cur, quare, 105. 
whole, totus, universus, (See 179.) 
will, a|;ain8t my, invitus. Against tlM 

will of Caius, invito Caio. 
willing to be, velle. 
wind, venlus. 
wine, vinum. 
winter (as adj.), hibemus. 
wisdom, sapientia, 
wise, sapiens. 
wish, velle, 142. 
wish well to, cupere alicid. 
with, cum. 

with, after, Hodo' de, 
with, after * to make a beginning,^ a, oft. 

(ISt'mTnrff te(-) 
with=Jinthe^esUmationU-^^^ 

I in thepresenceof; J ^'^'^^^ 

without sine} ox adj. expers (jgen,), 

without, to be, carere {abl.). 

without beinjr heard, inaudihis, a, urn. 

without : be^e partic, subst., non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. neque^ ut nan, qwn^ 

without, after nunquam and befort 
parUdp. subst. qum vnth sulb^ 
88, c. 

wol^ lupus. 

wonder at, admirari. 

wonderful, mirus. 

wont, to be, solere, soUius sum. 

wooL lana. 

word, verbum. 

word for word, ad verbum, 

worships to, cokre, eotu^ ctA 
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wotid, mumku: tniris terrm or terra- 

rum. 
world, in the (after ncpeW.), vd^ 410. 
worthy, dignua {abl.). 
would have been (better), > fwJtt not 
would be (tedious, Ac), \ fwMet, 
wound, wlnvM^ eri». 
wound, ferire, tctre^ 299- 
wretched, humt, o, imi. 



write (news), perweribere. 



Yesterday, htri. 
young, juvmia, 
youth (s time of ), /u9e?t/fi«, idiat jw> 

venta: 
ini«h(«bod5of),itiMiiifi«. See338. 



INDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



WoTdi followed by (b) are dlatiiiguished from their Bymmyme^ 



A, ab, aba, 348. 

ab hinc : not wWi ordmaU. IHaee qf, 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; fsicere ; aentire, 348. 

a manu senrua, 348. 

abdicare magiatratuiii, or ae magia- 
tratii, 306. 

abeaae (a), 227. r. (propiua). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue — quod or ut), 613. 

accendere {b\jS99, h. 
. accidere (a>, 374, a. 

accipere (a), 299, h. 

ACCU8ATIVB of the peraonal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after/a<m^ dieere, optnart, Ac. 



p. 55, I 
uciee 



acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227. q. 

adimere (a), 365. 

adire(8), 294, k. 

adjuvare (a), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquSd alicoi, or aliquem 

allquA re, 233. 
sedes (s), 356, y. 
lequalis, 212, z. 
aequi bonl facere. 185*. 
SBterous (s), p. 49, c. 
ait esse paratus, 149, c. 
ales (s), 480, u. 
aliquando (s), > aq2 
aliquantum (s), \ * 
aliud-aliud, 38. 
aliud alio (fertur), 400, d. 
amare (s), p. 68, a. 
ambulatum est. 296. 
amittere (s), 56j n. 
amnls (s), 472, o. 
■moBnus (s), 212, ▼. 



an, in nngle auuHonSf 120, f. 

an non (s), lz2, b. 

an quiaquaml p. 139, c. 

anima, -us (s), 92, e. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 61, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis aeu Jane., 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auxmari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281, s. 

avere 6s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 267, k. 

bon& tui veniil, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT i^Ur nemo, nullua, Ac. 44. 



C. 

cadere (s), 299, i. 

caliare fa), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur allcui, 294 (b). 

carere (s). 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavere allcui; aliquem; aibli ab alfr 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, z. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



t Bis nmavB amgAU^ minuet bis tsbyb 
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OHAROE in tht aee. if expretsed by a 

ruiU. pron., 194. 
circumdare urbem muro, > 900 
cjrcumdare murum urbi, > 
civiTAs m appoa. to the plural name of 

a people : Garmonen8e8, qu4s est 

cimtaa, 138, k. 
claudus altera pede, 276. 
CGBpl (a), 150. X. 
CGBptus est, 150, z. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVB of COl ADVEBB, p. 37, ▼. 

compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
' concessumest(s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL forms of the infin.. p. 
160, X. -^ ' ^ 

conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSBdUBNCB in perf, aubj. for im- 

V^f, 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : In aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contin^ere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s). 249, f. 
convlvium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {wken righi)^ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cwus es temperantis, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere [s), 420. 
cur(8), 106, f. 
curare aliquid faciendum, 361. 



D. 

damnare voti, votis. 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolente esse bonot not LaHn, 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, ) 
deimproviso, >521. 
de industril, ) 
debere (b\ 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere,'374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 

OBMONSTBATIYB PBON. eOmettnUB €X' 

preaaed after airiir, p. 30, note e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s). 410. 

dicere (s), 177, q. 

diligere (s), p. 68, a. 

diu (s), 420. 

dolere (s), 521, a. 

dominus (s), 180. 

dono dare, 242. (3>. 

donum (si 242, h.' 

dHbito. See Questions, 1 14. 

dudum' (s), 420. 

dulcis, 211, V. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E. 

E re mea est, 542. 

edere (s), 267. 

egere (s), 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct^ 474, u 

eo insolentis, 512. 

epulaB (s), 428, b. 

ergo, withgen.i 207. 

esse honor! alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, &c.), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EYEB, hcno tranalatedj p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (a), 299, a. 

eximere fs), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, 

exspec 

exsul 



,,j^7,g. 
exspectare (s), 2^, z. 

eSS!ris^»V276.«. 

P. 

fac ut, 539. 

fiEicere de, 291; facere non po 

quin, 89. 
facturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
faUit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fieinum (s), 356, y. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
felix (s), 443. 



t Potius dixerim, ubi de re prsteritft agatnr, perfectum sulgunetiTi 

gMfnJtwnfbidi speetiure i imperfectum mentem et donaUium agentia, Gllnther. 
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festinare (s), 177. m. 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (s), 267. 

fluviuB (8). 472, V. 

fofBitan, 494. 

fortior quam pnidentior, 452, w. 

frequena (s), 410, n. 

fruatra (a), 33, ▼. 
fuffit me, 209. 
fuit utilius, Ac, 426. 
fundamental rule for the sequence of 
tenaea, 40. 

PUTUBX aUBJUHCT., 41. 



gaudere (a), 621, a. 
geatire (a), 420. 
ffratua (a), 212, v. 

H. 

hnres ex drodante, &c., 566. 

baud (s), p. 70. h. 

baud scio an, 116. 

baud scio an nemo, strpnger than baud 

BCio an quisoudm. Is the kUter 

form correct? See note on Diff, 

qf Idiom, 26. 
herua (a), 180. 
hie, 377, dkc., relating to the more remote 

word, 378, h: to idde quo potieH- 

mum agimue, 378, h (3). 
homo (a), 38, y. 
ho8tia(8), 221,z. 



ioere (a), 299, i. 

id, Tiot to be rtsed aa nom. to *to be* 
tohtn a nJbei, JbUowe^ but to agree 
with that 9ubst,f p. 136, m. 

id statia 163, 0. 

ID QuoD/or quod only, addo emfhaMie, 
p. 27, note ♦. 

idem (sa2foV 387. 

idem eat qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 

idoneua (a), 212* ; qui, 486. 

ignoscere (s), 428, c. 

ilie, 49, 377, &c. : wUh quidem in par- 
tial eoneeuion*, foUowed by a * out,' 
383. 

imperare (a). 78, w. 

impertire aiiquid alicui; or aliquem 
aliqua re, p. 86, c. 

in ante diem, 630. 

in dies, 69, t. 



incendere (a). 299, h. 

incipere (a), 160, x. 

incolumia (a), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem, p. 86. 

incuaare (a), p. 72, m. 

indigere (a), 267. 

induere, 23l 

inlmicua (s), 212, z. 

nrFiNiTXTK, vfith participle or euboL in 

the nom. by attraction, 64. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inapergere aiiquid alicui or aliquem ali- 

iqui re, p. 86, d, 
inatar : vhen to be ueed, 207. 
inter ae contraria, 25. 
interdum (a), 402. 
interea (a), 402 ; in neg. oenteneeo, <e^ 

noteg. 
interesae (s), 227, q. 
intereat Cicenmie esae eloqtuniie, 

vfTong, 162. z. 
interficere (a), 308. 
interim (a), 402. 
invenire (a), 177, o. 
ipse ( = exactly), 308. 
IPSE, vrithpere. pron., when in the nom., 

when in obbque case, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom. {in CHe,) 

after appended met, p. 131, c 

ia aum aui, 483. 

ia (ea, id), the usual pron, for the third 

permm where there i» no emphaai»f 

no distinction to be marked^ 37, u. 
iate, that qf yours, 377 (c). 
iate, in lbttebb, refers to the place 

where anis correspondent remdos^ 

382. 
iatinc, 387. 
ito juatum, at est, Ac, 461. 



. J- 

jampridem cuplo. 413. 

JT7BBBB (ace witn inf.; ut when uotd 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non poteat, 604. 
jucundua (a), 211, v. 
juvare (s), 222, k. 



L. 

laetari, 521. 

latet me, or mihi (^ad), 259, a. 

libenter( = Zi/5:«to), 492. 

libertinua > / « kisi 

UbertuB $ W, 561. . 

licet (s), 124, d. 

licet eaae beotum, or beato^ 153^ b^ ^ 
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Ucet {aWjcugh)j4Bh 
locare aliquld aciendum. 



locare (s), 480, y. 
1^8 LaW^ 3ll. 



tinis, ; 
lugere (s), 521, a. 



maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, Ac, 280, q. 

major annls viginti, Ac, Ct. on 1 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (a), 78, w. 

me (miserum) qui, 486, i. 

mederi (s), 222; 1. 

medicina > . v nm» , 

medicamentum jWi^'i'- 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini legere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (ne, tU), 95 ; a. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari ) 

miaereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me) 

modo, 494. 

mcenla (s), 233. 

moerere (s), 521, 

monere t, u/ ; tm ; ace, with t?|f., 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munua (a), 242, h. 

murua (s), 233. 



N. 
nBmapjftmded tointemgaiioea^ p. 140, 



uhen a purpose is 
V expressed tDiihout 
emphaaia on the 
negative, 80. 



ne quia {notf ut 

nemo), 
ne quid {not. ut 

nihil), ^ 
ne unquam (nof, 

utnunquam), ^ 
ne = that after verba qf fear, 95. 
ne — • quidem, 185. 
ne dicam. 443. 
necare (s), 306. 
necesseeat. 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum fut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: neminls, nemine; 

•u note p. 129. 



neque, wUh verb a vrithmUf 620. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio quis, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477. 

nihi aUud nisi, 185. 

nihil idiud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle = would not, 541. 

nomen eat mihi Coio, 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin {forfacert non pos- 
sum quin; OTy non possum non 
witk infn.) ahould not be imUated, 
[Cicero quotea non possum 
quin exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non auod, or quo — sed, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum (or sed) etiam, 267. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (a), 408. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTRUM, VESTRUM, after peartihvea^ 
and trith omnium, 372 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num^ 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



OB, in cherro, Ac a amb, lu6L 248, r. 

obedire (8), 222. 

obire mortem, &c (s), 249, u. 

obviam ire, 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
opersB preUum est. 532. 
opitulari(s),222,k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, > .og 
oportet (effo) faciam, J ^' 
oppariri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, 1. 



optare (s). 420, opto tO. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, i. 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t MoneOf s to toam a peraon to do aometMng, sometimes takes Infin. InatMid 
of III with aubj.— Gic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular mijaei Is 
Mmad >-iiali9 ipaa mombt, amieUiaB compababe. 
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onre (s), ?57.* 

OUeiK OF THE PEftnCT WITH * RAVB * 
Ur MODBSN LANGUA0K8, p. 130, a. 



p. 

pace (oft dizerim, 428. 
par (s), 212, x. 
par&e(8).222. 
parum (s), 402. 
paries (a), 233. 

PASTiciFiAL BUBSTAKTiva, Caution 
26. Seealsop. 151, e. 

PASTICIPLBS IN aU8 AND DUS, I 46, p. 

126. 
PASTiciPLEs of deponent yerbs, 365. 
paaci (s), 257, k. 
paU (s), 632.* 

pejor (s), 410. 

PERF. 8UBJ. (for imper£) in a conse- 
quence with nt, 418 : in obi. narr, 
p. 161, z. 

PBB80NAL PBON. EXPBE88BD, t^Un there 

is a diaHncHon between two actions 

qfthe aamepereonf p. 17, note. 
peCEoadere (s), 222, i. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuasissimum habeo {bad), 291, z. 
petere (s), 257.* 
pietas (s), 281, r. 
plerique: plerorumque plerarumque^ 

not found, 291. 
poUicerl (s), 17, 1. 
poiliceri, with infin. fut. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post-* annos quam ezcesserat ; or ex- 

cessit, 310, s. 514. 
posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (s). 257.* 
potare, 257, k. 
potcntlaj.. 451 
pote8tasjW»«A- 

potestatem sui facere, 451. 

prsmium (s), 242. 
prsBsens, 
prsesentem esse, 
praestolari (s)i ' 
prsBterit (non me),' 259. 
prehendere (s), 492. 
nuiSBNT qfUr si in connection with fut., 
p. !«!, t. 



«se,P''»^' 
I). 227, z. 



^542. 



PBB8BNT and IMPBBP. PASSIVE of Eng* 
lieh verb, 135, e. 

PBESENT or PEBF. 6UBJ. in Connection 
with infin. where the general ruU 
would require imperf.or ptwp^f., 

pridem (s), 420. 
prim-um, o (s). 83, a. 
probrum (s), 242, i. 
' pro re nati, 

pro virili, 

pro eo ac mereor, 
pro tuA temperantia,'56. 
proBlium (s), 348, t. 
profagus (s), 276, n. 
projicere se alicui ad pedes; or ad 

aUcujuB pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s). 17, J 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 512. 
propius abesse, 319. 
prosper (e), 443. 
prospicere, > ««« 
providere, ^ ^^^• 
proxime, 512. 
prdzimus, 211. 
pugna (s), 348, t. 
purganai sui causft, 334. 
putares (you would have though, 426. 



a. 

qu8B res, 36. 

quoB quum ita sint, 492. 

quae tua est temperantia, 66. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, f. 

quam nullus, 492. 

quam ut sit, <&c. {after compar.), 488. 

quam brevissime, <&c., 410. 

quam omitted qfter amplius, dc, Bhi, k. • 

2,';^m3u'"'j451. See note «. 
quamvis, ) 

quanta maxima potest esse, ^to., 410 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid aetatis, 164, 0. 

quid facerem 7 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 30, and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin ctfter verbs ^doubtinff, tftc., im 

negative sentences, 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia est qui 7 477. 
quis sum qui 7 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, (>). 
si quisquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : an Mt«~qai1 477. 
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^nisque : doctissimus quisqiu, 399. 
quivis (a), 390, u. 
quo, 63, vnihoiU wmpar.^ p. 215, e. 
quo amentiae, 512. 
quodd ejus, Ac, 512. 
quod sclam, 56. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, <&c., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotus^uisque est, qui (subj.), 477. 
quuin interrogaretur, not interrogatuo 
esset. 415. s. 



re = forth, 249. v (^iptl) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari,p 72;(s),201,q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

BBLATivE PRONOUN, wheti U does not 
a^ee with its proper canUetdent^ 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1, 
teminlaci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperluntur, &c., qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reuin facere, 187. 
reus, its meaning, 188, f. ' 
revenire I ,. gon « 
revert! J W, 339, p. 
riTus (a), 472, v. 
rogare (s), 257.* 



S. 

salntare (s), 249, f. 

salve (s), SS81, s. 

Mavus(8),642. 

eanare (s), 222. 1. 

aaneuis (s), 299, f. 

Bapientior Caio, > a^k ^ 

eapientior quam Caiua, J *"*» *"• 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

Boelus (s), 243, g. 

scire (s), 386. 

se often inserted by Cic, tJUr velle, p. 

55. r. 
secundum aliquem decemere, 504. 
securus (s), 542. 
Bempiternus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus. 149, u. 
sententift (ex), 17. 
siswAe^^tfr, p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 461, t. 



siquis, ?QQi -, 

si quisquani, \ *^*« ^' 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (a), 299, g. . ' 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, z.) 

simulac, &c., 512. 

siraulare, 15 (a) ; (a), 17, m. ^ 

ain minus, \ ' 

sin autem, I .«, 

sin secus, r*o*« 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliqua or aliqu&t uhen right, 390, t 

sine omni curit, wrongs 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532.* 

spoliare (s), 273. 

Stella (8), 57. 

stipendium merer!, 306. 

suadere (s), 222, i. 

suavis (s), 212, v. 

sublevare ).y. 999 . 

subvenire ] ^^^* ^ * *' 

succendere«(8), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumere (s), 492. 

auccensdre (a), 222. 

Bummua mons, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45 and ATI, 

supsBLATivB ond other adij, plaeedin 

the relat. insteadqfin the principal 

daitse, 53. 



tacere (a), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum aoeat ut — ut, 634. 

templum (a), 356, y. 

timere (a), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem inatruere, 466. 

trucidare (a), 308. 

-to, -tote {imperatice forms in), <80, z 

tuerl, 374. 

tutus (a), 642. 



U. 

ubi terrarum, > g«2 

ubinam gentium, J * 

univ^ai (a), 443. 

unquam, 4Cf2. 

ut = a« soon as; when, 612. 

ut s that not, 96. 

ut omitted, 417, 5. 

UT NE, uhen used for ne, 77, 

ut quiaque — ita, l07. 

at ^unt, 319. 
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nterlibet (b), 390, u. 

utenris (a). 390, u. 

, 494. 



rtpote qui, 482. 



▼acat mihi. 154 : 337. 
valere apua aliqaem, 463. 
vapulareab 291. 

wliin (ut) jodlces, 417, h 
wllt»iaPtiU.541. 



Telle sibi, 242. 
veniam dare, 428, «• 
verbi caus^, 443. 
vereri (a), 99, e. 
▼ideri, 150, w. 
vir(b),38,y. 
vis, ded. p. 69, note g. 
visere (s), 249, s. 
vitium (s), 242, g. 
vitio vertere, Ac, 242, 
viz crediderim, 42&* 
vocare (a), 51. 1, 
volucres (a), 480. u. 
^^. < se esae priDdpon, 
^ < esse piinoep*. 
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DR. ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRAGTIOAl 
GRAMAR, Revised and carefully corrected by J. A. Spbncxr, B.D 
1 voL 12mo. Price 76 Centa. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE GOMPO 
SITION Bevised and carefully corrected by J/ A Sfenceb, D. D. 
1 voL 12mo. Price |1 00. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Practical Questions and Answers, and 
an Imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Carefully Revised, with 
Notes by R A. Johnson, Prof, of Latin in Univ. of New York. New 
Edition, enlarged, with a Lexicon, Historical and Geographical Index, 
dec 1 vol 12mo. Price $1 00. 
FIRST GREEK BOOK, on the Plan of the First Latin Book. Re- 
vised by J. A Spenoeb, D. D. 1 voL 12mo. Price 16 cents. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPO- 
SITION Revised by J. A. Spenoeb, D. D. 1 vol 12mo. Price 
76 Cents. 
SECOND PART TO THE ABOVE, By J. A Spencer, D. D. 

12mo. Price 75 Cents. 
GREEK READING BOOK New Edition, Revised and Con-ectod. 
Containing the substance of the Practical Introduction to Greek 
Construing and a Treatise on the Greek Particles; and copious 
selections from Greek authors, with Critical and Explanatory Eng^ 
lish Notes and a Lexicon. Revised by J. A Spenoeb, D. D. 1 voL 
618 puges. 12mo. Price $1 26. 

In tlliB preparation of the above series, by thorough classical scho- 
lars and practical teachers, the utmost care has been devoted to a com- 
plete revision of Dr. Arnold's works ; they have been rearranged and 
improved in many important respects^ and made to conform, in an 
eminent degree, to the Ollendorff plan of acquiring languages. 

From N. W. Bknbdiot, A. M., iVin. Qrammar BdhwAy BoohetUr UtUverHij/, 
** I am specially pleased with the kind of help afforded in his Gemeliua Nepos, which 
Is snch as to give the student a critical and accurate understanding at the text, and at 
the same time to stimulate his mind to greater exertion to apprehend the beauties of the 
language. The plan is designed and well adapted to make the knowledge obtained the 
property of the scholar.'* 

From B. B. Tbohudi, Pro/, of Ancient Langttctges^ ITorfolk, Va, 
** After having in constant use since their first appearance, Arnold's Series of botk 
Latin and Greek books, my experience enables me confidently to pronounce upon theii 
mirivalled merits. I state without fear of contradiction, that, even with greater labor 
and pains on the part of the teacher, equal progress cannot be made without, as can be 
with them. And they 'ucceed admirably in awakening an inten«t in the pupil, and In 
making a lasting impr«M)i n upon his memory. It is an appIicatlo& of Bacon's prindplt 
Ibr forming an aecurau iran.** 
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CICERO DE OFFICIIS. 

CHIEFLY SELECTED AND TRANSLATED FROM ZTTMPT AND 

BONNELL, ENGLISH NOTES 

BY THOMAS A. THACHEBt ov Talc Collki. 

1 VoL 12mo. 194 pages. Price 90 Cents. 

In ibis edition, a few historical notes have been introduced in < 
irberethe Dictionaries m common use liave not been found to contain 
the desired information ; the design of which being to aid the learner 
in understanding the contents of the treatises, the thoughts and con- 
nections of thought of the author, and to explain the grammatical dif- 
ficulties, and inculcate a knowledge of grammatical principles. The 
Editor has aimed throughout to guide rather than to carry the learner 
through difficulties ; requiring of him more study, in consequence ol 
his help, than he would have devoted to the book without it 

**The text iB bMatlftillf and oorrectiy printed. The notes are neat, well arranged, 
and anin^ilate."— P^M&i/tertofk 

** A yery elegant edition of this well-known work.**— ?%« WUoontU^ 



SELECT ORATIONS OF M. TULLIUS CICERO, 

WITH NOTES, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 

BT E. A. JOHKSON, 

Prq^b69or <^ LaUn in ffie VMc&rHty qf New York. 

1 VoL 12mo. Price $1. 

This edition of Cicero's Select Orations possesses some special adran 
tages for the student which are both new and important. It is the 
only edition which contains the improyed text that has been prepared 
by a recent careful collation and correct deciphering of the best manu- 
scripts of Cicero's writings. It is the work of the celebrated OreUi, 
together with that of Madvig and Klotz, and has been done since the 
appearance of Orelli's complete edition. The Notee^ by Pro£ Johnson, 
of the New York University, have been chiefly selected, with great care, 
from the best German authors, as well as the English edition of Arnold. 
From Thomas Chasx, Tutor in LaHn in Harvard Vnherttty. 
*" An edition of Cicero like Johnson^a has long been wanted; and the ezoellepoe oi 
the text, the lUnstrations of words, particles, and prtHionna, and the explanation of ymI- 
ons points of constmction and interpretation, bear witness to the Editor's &mili«ritj 
with some of the most important results of modem SQholarship, and entitle his wvwk te 
«rge share of pnblic &y(»-." 

81 
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THE WORKS OF HORACE. 

WITU ENGLISH NOTES, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES. 

BY J. I* LINCOLN, 

Pr«^€$aor qr tke LaUn Languatge and LUercOur^ in Brown Uni9er$i*y, 

1 VoL 12mo. Price |1 26. 

^lie text of this edition is that of Orelli, in the edition of 184d-44 
the comparatiTely few readings of Orelli, not adopted, are giren at th« 
foot of the page. The most important various readings are ialso given 
in foot-notes. The method pursued in the preparation of the I^otes it 
the same as that followed, by the Editor in his edition of Livy, except 
so far as it is modified by the charsccter of the present author, and by 
the fact that his writings belong to a later stage in a course of classical 
studies. While the grammatical stndy of the language has been kept 
in view, it has been a cherished objact to take advantage of the means 
so variously and richly famished by Horace for promoting the literary 
culture of the student 

JVom €m arUdeicrUUn hy Pbof. R^ieb qfths VnieerHty qf Heidelberg^ andPuth 
lished in the Heidelberg Annale (^Literature, 
** There aro already MTeral AoMtrican editions of Horace, intended f(Hr the use ol 
Bchoola ; of one of these, which has passed throngh many editions, and has also been 
widely droalated In England, mention has been formerly made in this Journal ; bnt 
tbiit ono we may not pnt upon eqnidity with the one now before ns, inasmnch as this 
has taken a different stand-point, which may serve as a sign of progress in this depart* 
ment of stady. The Editor has, it is trne, also intended his work for the use of schools 
and has sought to adapt It in all its parts to such a use ; bat still, without losing sight oi 
this purpose, he has proceeded throughout with more independence. In respect to the 
text, all the demands which could be made of the editor are ftilly met, and yet the 
limits observed which are necessaiy in a school edition. In an Introduction which 
precedes tiie text, the Editor gives a sketch of the Life of Horace, with a critique oi 
his writings, which is well suited to the purpose of the whole work, and is, in our view, 
entirely satla&ctory. In the preparation of Notes, the Editor has Ihlthftilly observed 
the principles laid down in his Prefiice ; the explanations of the poet's words commend 
themselves by a compressed brevity, which limits itself to what is most essential, and 
by a sharp precision of expression ; and references to other passages of the poet, an^ 
also to grammars, dictionaries, &a, are all wanting; all other learned apparatus is omit 
ted, on grounds which need no lengthened explanation. The entire outward execution o 
the work merits special and thankftil acknowledgment" 

From GxoBas Tioknob, LL. D., Boeton. 
" I received a few days since a copy of Horace you have Utely published. A s I hav« 
fouKd leisure since, I have read with your notes some of the portions I best like, and 
have been struck with the correctness of your readings, and the condensed, faithfti. 
learning and good taste of the commentary. It seems to me that you have •iocceeded 
tnaommonly well In your purpose." 
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LINCOLN'S LIVY, 
BmMmoim raou tbe Fost Fiyx Books, togxtheb wzce thx Twcmr 

FmST AND TWXNTT-SSOOND BoOKS KNTISE. WlTH EnQLISH NoTES FOI 
TBM jam OF SOHOOIS AMD C0LLS6S8. WlFH AN AOOOXPANTINa FlAM 

OP Rom^ AND A Map of the Passage of Hannibal. 

BY J. L LllSrOOLN, 

Pr^^mor ni JjaMm Lomawkge and I4ler<aur6 in Brcwn UniMrtUy, 

12ma Priee $1 00. 

The text of this edition is chiefly that of Alsche&ki ; where other 
eadings hare been preferred, the reasons for the preference are nsnallj 
g^yen in the Notes. The Notes have been prepared with special refer- 
ence to the grammatical stady of the knguage; it is hoped, however, 
that they will also be found to embrace all necessary information 
relating to history, geography, and antiquities. 

This edition has already been adopted in nearly all the colleges of 
the country. 

From Psta*. Jomraov, oflTew York VniwrHti/. 
** I eaa at present onlj^ say that your edition pleases nfe much. I shall giye It to 
one of my dassea next week. I am prepared to find it Just what waa wanted." 
From Pbof. Kjnoslxt, qf TcOs OoUegs. 
**I have not yet been able to read the Vhole of yoor work, but ha7e examined it 
enough to be satisfied that it is Jndicionsly prepared, and well adapted to the purpose 
Intended. We i)^ it for the present year, in connection with the edition that has been 
used for sevenl years. Most of the class, however, have procnied your edition ; and it if 
probable that next year it will be nsed by all** 

J^VomPBOF. Ttlbb, ofAmhertA CoUe{fe, 
**The Notes seem to me to be prepared with much care, learning and tasto; the 
grammatical illostrations are mmsually ftill, ftithfhl, and able. The book has been used 
by oof Freshman Class, and will, I doubt not, come into general use In onr colleges.** 

From Pbof. Paokabd, of JSowdoin CoUega, 

** I have recommended yoar edition to onr Freshman Class. I have no doubt that 
your labors will give a new impulse to the study of this charming classic** 
From Job. Niokibbok, Prin. o/Aeadem/y, OUmanion^ J^ K 

** I consider your edition of Livy, by Lincoln, to be tbe most excellent of all before 
the public. The text is the beat approved^ and the Notes indicate great care and stadjr 
in their preparation.** • 

** Professor Lincoln has performed his duly aa editor in a very creditable manner 
giving evidence of unpretending but accurate scholarship, and a conscientious regard 
tor the rights of others."— J^Tortft American Hevimo. 

"^ This volume gives cheering evidence that a higher tone of philology Is appearing 
among us, and every friend of classical learning wUl welcome it as a valuable auxiliary 
la awakening new interest in the critical study of the Latin authora**— i?i&M0<&#o<i 
Saera, 
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. 1 reliable Dictionaiy of tb«M I^DftawM pnbIUh«d. Ertry Franeh 

being aeeonipenied br m an exact pronuncutli^Q as caa be repreaeDted oy eorreapooding aoiuuli; and 
'a roll Tooabulary of the naiqee of pereona and placet, mythological and flewiral. 



FRENCH.- 

BADOI8' Onunmaire Anglaise. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 00 

Key to ditto 50 

CHOUQUJBT^ French ConTersations and Dialogues. 18mo. . 50 

Yotmg liadies' Guide to French CompoBition. 76 

OOIiLOT'S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo 1 00 

COUTAN, A., Ohoiz de Poesies. 12mo. 1 00 

DS FIVA'S Slementary French Reader. 16mo. ....... 50 

Classic do. 12mo. 1 00 

Zje NouTeau Testament. Par J. F. Ostervald. 32ino. 25 

OUiZ2NDORFF'8 New Method of Iiearning French. By Jbweit. 1 00 

-__- Method of Iieaming French. Bj V. Value. 1 00 

KBYtoeachToL 7^ 

First laessons in French. By G. W. Greene. 18mo. 50 

COMPANION to Ollendorff's French. By G. W. Gkeemx. 12ma 75 
ROEMER'S First French Reader. 12mo. 100 

Second do. 12mo 1 25 

ROWANS Modem French Reader. 12mo. 75 

SPnSR'S and Surenne's Complete French and Snglish and Eng- 

llsb tad French Dictionaiy. With PronancUaon, &cl, ika One huge 8ya vol of 
1490pp. U*lfxnorooca 600 

Tbie is tbe most eomolete. Meorate 
tnied br aa ao ezi 
kins a roll Tooabularr 
aoetentaad modero, and embodiea aeveral thouuod oew pbraeee and idiomar 

SURENNE'S French and English Pronouncing Dictionary. 12iua 1 50 

Abzidged ditto. 16mo. 90 

VOIjTAIRE'S Histoire de Charles ZIL Par Surenne. ISmo. . . 50 

SPANISH. 
BXTTLER'S Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase Book. 18mo. 60 

DON QXnXOTE, (in Spanish.) 12mo 1 25 

OIL BLA8, (in Spanish.) 

OLIiENDORFF'S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. 

Yelaaqaez and T. Blmon6. 12mo. 160 

KEY to ditto T6 

MANDEVIZjLE'S Primary Reader, (in Spanish.) 12mo. ... 25 

Second do. do. 12ma ... 88 

TOIjON'S Elementary Spanish Reader. 12mo. 63 

TEIiASQUEZ' New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12ma . • 1 26 
Spanish Phrase Book. 18mo. S8 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning English applied to 

the Bpanish. By Prafeseors PalenzaeUi and Carreno. 12mo. 2 00 

EEY to ditto 76 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning French applied to 

the Spanish. By Pro£ SlmonS. 

SEOANE'S Neuman and Baretti's Spanish and English and Eng- 
lish and Spanish Dictionaiy. By Yelaaquez. With Pronunciation, ^bo^ Ao. On« 
large 8vo.yoL of 1400 pp 5 00 

The pmatinriatioii of tba Caitilian laonaf* is to elearl j aet forth in tbia Dietioaarj aa to render It well- 
ntgh impoMtblc for aajr peraoo who can read Englith readily to fiiil of obtaining tba true eoonde of the Spanieh 
worda at aigbt. It also oontaint iu both languages the exact fquiTaleata and eorrespoodaBta of tba words in gen- 
eral use, both in their literal and metaphorical acceptations. 

AN Abridgment of the above nearly ready. 

MARSH'S Book-Keeping, (in Spanish.) 1 60 
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ORKEK, LATIN, AND HEBREW. 



ARNOIjD'S First and Second Latin Book and Practical Orammar. 

£7 Spencer. 12mo. $078 

First Latin Book. By Harkneasw . 12mo 75 

Second Latin Book. BjHarkness. 12mo. 90 

■ Latin Prose Composition. By Spencer. 12mo. . « . 

: Cornelius Nepos. With Notes by JohnsoiL 12mo. . . 

First Greek Book. By Spencer. New Edition, 12mo. . 

-^— — — Greek Prose Composition. By Spencer. New Edition, 

Second Greek Prose Composition. By Spencer. 12mo. 

Greek Reading Book. By Spencer. 12mo. .... 

BOISB'S Bzercises in Greek Prose Composition. 12ma , . • 

BBZA'S Latin Testament 12mo. 75 

CiESAR'S Commentaries. Notes by Spencer. 12mo. 1 00 

CHAMPLDTS Short and Comprehensive Greek Grammar. 12mo. 75 
CICBRO. DeOfficiis. Notes by Thatcher. 12mo 90 

Select Orations. Notes by Johnson. 12mo. 1 00 

KBNDRICE'S Greek Ollendorft 12mo. 100 

KUHNBR'S Blementary Greek Grammar. By Pro£k Edwards and 

Taylor. 12mo. 1 00 

HORA CE. With Notes, <fec, by Lincoln. 12mo 1 25 

LIVT. With Notes, <&c, by Lincoln. 12mo. Map. 1 00 

Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Notes by Crosby. 75 

TACITUS' Histories. Notes by Tyler. 12ma 1 25 

Germania and Agrioola. Notes by do. 12mo. ... 62 

XBNOPHON'S Memorabilia. Notes by Prot Bobbins. A New 

Edition. 12ma .... 1 00 

GBSENIUS' Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Bodiger. Translated 

from tbd best G«rm«Q Edition, bj Conut 8to. • . li 00 

GEIIMAN. 

•J 

ADLBR^S German and English, and English and German Diction- 
ary. Compiled from the best autlioritlMi 1 VoL largs Sra Half Sossia. ... 6 00 

do. Abridged Edition^ 12ma Half Russia. . . . 1 60 

Progre£MiTe German Reader. 12mo. ....... 1 00 

OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning German. Edited by 

G. J. Adler. 12mo. , 1 00 

SET to ditto. 12mo. . '75 

OLLENDORFF'S New Grammar for Genwm to Learn the Eng- 

llflh Languaga. By P. Oanda. 12ma » . 1 00 

KEY to ditto. 12rao. , ^ '75 

0£HLSCHLAGER,J.C., A Pronouncing German Reader. 12mo. 100 

EIOHHORN'S Practical German Grammar. 12mo 100 

Second Progressive German Reader. {In prea.) 
, German Phrase Book. (In press.) 
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^ _" ITALIAN.^ 

FeRESTFS Italian Reader. 12mo. . . 



OLLENDORFF'S New Method of Learning Italian. 

bj F. Foreati 12mo. \\ . . . . 



100 




Edited 



KEY to ditto. 

MEADOWS' New Italian and Ei 
OLLENDORFF'S Primary Lei 




